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Art. L—The Riviera and Palestine. 


ATURE loves to recapitulate. In her ascent in time and 
space she leaves nothing altogether behind. The pictures of 

the past are brought into the present. What existed in former 
ages in one part of the world may now be found in another 
part. None of the geological periods can be said to have 
vanished for ever. All ages of the world may be said to be 
contemporaneous. The living plants and animals of the 
glacial epoch may still be found on Alpine heights and in 
ocean depths, where the frigid conditions that once prevailed 
extensively are now locally continued. The age of reptiles 
still exists in the Galapagos Archipelago, and the age of 
Marsupials in Australia, which reproduces the Oolitic period 
in our own country. If we wish to form some idea of the 
aspect which Great Britain presented at the close of the Mio- 
cene epoch, we have only to go to the north-eastern seaboard 
of America, whose animal and vegetable productions are still 
very much what they were in our own country in that remote 
age. The phenomena which Scotland exhibited at the close of 
the glacial period, Norway still displays; and in its primeval 
pinewoods, its alpine plants and animals, and its social customs 
and land laws, Norway is only a larger Scotland postdated some 
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ten or fifteen centuries. The prehistoric pottery of Europe is 
still made in the Hebrides ; and the Swiss lake-dwellings and 
the Scotch and Irish crannogs have their modern representa- 
tives, in the villages built by the Malays and the natives of the 
Orinoco district in South America, in the midst of the waters ; 
and Venice itself is, so to speak, but the perfect flower of the 
idea rudely sketched in these curious primitive habitations. 
Of this group of resemblances between regions far separated 
in time and space, which might easily be greatly multiplied, 
one of the most remarkable examples is the likeness between 
the Riviera and Ancient Palestine. The Riviera is now a 
picture of what Palestine was in the time of our Saviour. In 
these days, the visitor to the Holy Land finds everything 
changed. The great outlines of the scenery are still very much 
what they ever were ; but the subordinate features are almost 
entirely altered. The effacing fingers of time and decay have 
obliterated many characteristic details of the landscape; and 
comparatively few objects remain to continue the grand tradi- 
tions of the past. The country is laid waste; its terraces 
broken down, and the soil washed away from them; its woods 
and forests have disappeared ; thorns and thistles have covered 
its fields, long withdrawn from cultivation. The supply of 
water, which made Moses call it a land of brooks, has been 
greatly reduced ; and only a solitary specimen here and there 
remains of the magnificent palms which once abounded from 
Dan to Beersheba. The first sight of Palestine to one who 
expects to find a land flowing with milk and honey, as beautiful 
in daylight reality as it lay pictured in his own mystic dreams, 
is disenchanting. He cannot recognise the sacred scenes of 
his imagination in that hoary wilderness, haggard and austere, 
which spreads before his eye. In order, therefore, to form 
some idea of what the Holy Land was in the time of our 
Saviour he must go to the West; and there, nearer the great 
centres of modern civilisation, along the shores of the most 
frequented sea in the world, he will find at the present day 
an almost exact recapitulation of the archaic scenes that have 
long vanished in their own home. The earth still retains a 
faithful picture which illustrates the scenes and objects amid 
which our Saviour lived; and a residence in Nice, or in almost 
any part of the Riviera, is to the student of sacred subjects an 
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admirable Biblical education. There he will realise more vividly 
than anywhere else the scenic background of the gospel history, 
and recall the objects which gave life and colour to the visions 
of prophets and the songs of the temple, and lent their charm 
to the greatest dramas that have ever been enacted on our 
earth; while a grand sanctification from Bible memories gives 
to every hour in this beautiful land a Sabbath significance. Let 
us glance then at some of the most striking points of re- 
semblance between the Riviera and Palestine. 

The geographical position of the two countries is not dis- 
similar. They are both situated on the Mediterranean Sea,— 
the Riviera on the northern coast; Palestine on the eastern. 
The shore-line of both is nearly of the same length—about two 
hundred miles. It runs from north to south in the case of 
Palestine ; it runs from west to east in the case of the Riviera. 
Palestine looks westward to its destiny in Europe ; the Riviera 
looks eastward towards its origin in Asia. Palestine is a 
narrow strip of mountainous land between the far-stretching 
eastern desert and the waters of the Levant; the Riviera is a 
narrow strip of elevated land extending along the shores of the 
Gulf of Lyons, at the foot of the snow-clad Maritime Alps and 
their rugged offshoots. 

Viewed on a large scale, the geological structure of Palestine 
is remarkably simple. It consists of a series of calcareous 
plateaus, roughened here and there on the west, and more 
markedly on the east, side by rocks of volcanic origin. It was 
formed by aqueous and igneous agencies; by an alternate 
baptism of water and fire. The Lebanon range consists chiefly 
of hard crystalline limestone, abounding in fossil ammonites 
and gasteropod shells, belonging to what is called the Neoco- 
mian Period, being the equivalent of the English Greensand. 
It is overlaid by a formation of soft white chalk, which has 
given to the range its name of Lebanon, or milk-white. The 
same formations occur throughout Western Palestine, with the 
hard underlying limestone in some places appearing denuded 
on the surface ; and in others, such as in the south of Hebron, 
with the lower bed quite hidden by the overlying chalk which 
covers the whole country. In the central region, and on the 
higher hills of Galilee, overlying the chalk, there are traces of 
a dark, hard limestone full of nummulites, which is referred to 
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the tertiary period. Everywhere there is evidence of vast 
denudation, cutting up the table-lands into hills and ravines 
of great depth—indicating a former climate when the streams 
were larger, and the rains more frequent and abundant than 
now. The cretaceous submarine formations have been dis- 
turbed by various volcanic outbursts, the principal foci or 
centres of which are to the east of the Jordan and in Galilee. 
These eruptions belong to the early tertiary period; to the 
time when the volcanoes of the Roman plain were in full 
activity. And though volcanic action has now ceased in the Holy 
Land itself, numerous hot springs still testify to its recentness ; 
while along the shores of the Red Sea there are even at this 
day some still active craters. The Bible narrative, particularly 
in the Psalms and the prophetical books, frequently alludes to 
volcanic phenomena, to earthquakes, and flaming and smoking 
hills; and this testimony, like that of Livy in regard to the 
analogous phenomena of the Roman plain, would confirm the 
belief that volcanic action took place in Palestine far on into 
the historic period. 

Closely resembling the geology of Palestine is that of the 
tiviera. It, too, is remarkably simple, consisting principally 
of calcareous deposits and the products of voleanic eruptions. 
At Nice, as well as in other parts of the coast, the Neocomian 
and Cretaceous systems are well developed. Along the east 
side of the peninsula of St. Hospice may be studied the green- 
sand formation, which is identical with that of Lebanon; and 
overlying it, about the village of St. Jean, and on the headland 
of St. Hospice itself, may be seen the upper cretaceous rocks 
with their characteristic chalk fossils, resembling the cretaceous 
deposits of Hebron and the desert south of Beersheba. At 
Beaulieu, Villefranche, Antibes, and in the valley of the Roya 
at Ventimiglia, as well as elsewhere, the igneous rocks are 
strikingly represented. There are numerous traces in other 
parts of the country of volcanic action, and of the cretaceous 
formations having been more or less affected by lava streams, 
and basaltic rocks; in some instances the beds of limestone 
being violently contorted and upheaved, as at various points 
along the Corniche Road, just as they are on the road from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. These volcanic outbursts belong to the 
same early tertiary period as those of Palestine, and took place, 
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probably simultaneously, when the volcanoes of Central. Italy 
and of Western Scotland were flaming to heaven, and pre- 
sented a magnificent and appalling spectacle. Numerous hot 
springs, like those on the eastern shores of the Dead Sea, occur 
in the Riviera, testifying to the comparative recentness of 
voleanic action ; and from a curious cavern in the side of the 
Mantega valley, near Nice, gushes forth a warm pellucid stream, 
that reminds one of the spring of Callirhoe, to which Herod 
the Great resorted in his last illness for its healing virtues. In 
the Riviera, as in Palestine, it is clearly seen that volcanic 
action must have continued over a long period, from the fact 
that in some places the older basalt-capping on limestone 
plateaus has been cut down by torrent-beds, and in others, the 
valleys and ravines so formed have served as moulds into 
which later lava currents have been poured. 

It is not in the Riviera proper, however, but in a region 
further to the west and north, that the volcanic phenomena of 
Palestine find their most remarkable counterparts. The wild 
and dreary region of the Hauran, to the east of the Jordan, 
with its dark lava streams, scattered scorize and cinder cones, 
with their enclosed craters, closely resembles the district of 
the Puys of Auvergne. In both cases the volcanic cones are 
singularly fresh—though they have been extinct within the 
whole period of human tradition; and the sequence of volcanic 
action in the Hauran is a repetition of the well-known struc- 
ture of Auvergne, whose recent lava frequently occupies the 
bed of a torrent that has scooped its way through the older 
basalts. In Eastern Palestine, as in Central France, may be 
seen the remarkable appearances of the Phlegrean Fields in 
Southern Italy. Like Palestine, the Riviera has experienced 
on a great scale the erosive power of water. The extra- 
ordinary vallons in the neighbourhood of Nice, and the 
numerous deep ravines between Cannes and San Remo, could 
not have been scooped out by the torrents which at present 
flow through them, avd which are dry for the most part of the 
year. They bear witness to a former climate, when rain and 
river-water were much more developed than they are now. 
There is nothing in the Riviera, however, analogous to the 
most interesting of all the geological features of Palestine, the 
valley of the Jordan—the greatest absolute depression on the 
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earth’s surface, and to the series of four large inland lakes, 
which mark at intervals the course of this most wonderful 
longitudinal fault or crevasse, and have a strange, unnatural 
aspect like the lakes of Albano, Nemi, and Avernus in Italy, 
which have had a similar volcanic origin. Indeed, a singular 
absence of lakes characterises the whole Riviera. But the deep 
depression of the Jordan is to a certain extent paralleled by 
the trough of the Mediterranean Sea, which close along the 
shore from Cannes to Mentone, is exceedingly deep, and must 
have been produced by a somewhat similar cause. When the 
Jordan valley was filled with the waters of the Red Sea, it 
presented a phenomenon not unlike that of the Mediterranean 
along the shores of Nice; and the extraordinary saltness of the 
Dead Sea, the remains of this larger ancient sea, is only a few 
degrees greater than that of the Mediterranean, whose excep- 
tional concentration and weight are caused by similar excessive 
evaporation. 

The general contour of the two countries is also surpris- 
ingly similar. The great rocky backbone of Palestine, running 
from north to south, is repeated in the Riviera by the wild 
stony heights girding the coast from east to west, and forming 
the intermediate ground between the Maritime Alps and the 
sea; while the valleys and tributary glens of the Holy Land 
are repeated in the numerous ravines and gullies which 
separate the hills and ridges of Nice and Mentone, marked 
by torrents whose shingly channels are in most instances 
quite dried up. In the Riviera, as in Palestine, there is a 
comparatively level tract of land along the sea-shore, on 
which the larger towns and villages are situated. And the 
Jordan, running down in its deep defile between its lofty hills, 
spreading over a wide terraced channel, which it only fills in 
rainy weather, or after the melting of the snows of Lebanon, 
has its connterpart in the Var, which is also fed by the Alpine 
snows, pursues its course for the most part between lofty hills, 
and at its lower end has a strange-looking channel, above half 
a mile broad, whose bareness is broken only by the impetuous 
flow of a few distinct streams, which have scooped out for 
themselves deep trenches among the sand and gravel. The 
snowy chain of Lebanon, which forms the background of 
almost every landscape from any rising ground in Palestine, is 
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paralleled by the enthroned and diademed Alpine summits, 
which lift up their white brows to the sky on the edge of the 
vast amphitheatre of Nice, and make the crowning glory of 
the view. In both cases they suggest, not so much an alien 
unremembered winter far away, as the vision of the Great 
White Throne, and of that radiant heavenly city which has 
no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine in it, and 
carry the sublimity of the earthly landscape up into the region 
of the spiritual and eternal, filling the soul not only with awe 
and reverence, but lifting it into a peace and patience kindred 
to their own. And while the snow of the Arctic regions thus 
finds a place on the highest points of the two countries, the 
heat of the torrid zone may also be felt in them both; for at 
Jericho the climate and productions resemble those of Southern 
India, and a part of the Riviera, near Nice, has received the 
name of “La Petite Afrique,” from the exceptional heat of its 
naked barrier-crag, with its spray-bedewed platform of rare 
semi-tropical flowers. From the heights of the Riviera, as 
from the heights of Palestine, the same wonderful combination 
of the changeless blue of the Mediterranean Sea, the eternal 
snow of the mountains, and the fadeless beauty of the palms 
of the desert, may be seen, in a single view, in one indescrib- 
able picture! In the Riviera, as in Palestine, we see spread 
out horizontally, what we see vertically on any lofty mountain 
rising above the snow-line in the tropics—a near conjunction 
of different types of vegetable life, ranging from the arctic 
plants of the snowy summit to the tropical botany of the base. 
In Palestine the Ozyria reniformis of our own Highland 
mountains and of the arctic flora grows on the top of Hermon ; 
while the Salvadora Persica of India grows in the Jordan 
valley ; just as on the Col di Tenda of the Maritime Alps is 
found the saxifrage of Northern Britain and Greenland, and on 
the hot rocks of Nice the Euphorbia of Central Africa. And 
in both countries we have these two extremes existing in a 
temperate climate. A tropical mountain which would exhibit 
vertically those contrasts of climate and productions, would 
have its general surface tropical, harmonious with the region 
in which it stood; and thus it would be altogether unadapted 
to the development of a hardy independent race, such as 
inhabited the plateaus of Palestine and the Riviera. But in 
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Palestine and the Riviera, while the general surface of the 
country is temperate, the contrasts of climate and productions 
are secured, by lifting one part to the arctic heights of the 
Lebanon and the Alps, and sinking the other part to the 
tropical depths of the Dead Sea, and the sheltered shores of 
the Mediterranean, leaving the middle portions of the two 
countries more favourably situated for the support of vigorous 
life, and the development of a strong individuality of national 
character. 

One of the most remarkable features of Palestine and of 
the Riviera is the number of towns and villages perched upon 
isolated rocks and lofty precipitous hills. Beyond most 
countries the Riviera and Palestine abound in such natural 
fortresses and cities set upon a hill, great and walled up to 
heaven, approached only by the narrow path worn white on 
the grey or brown breast of the steep slope. The traveller 
through these regions sees with surprise hoary ruins or still 
inhabited hamlets picturesquely crowning many a wild crag 
and mountain top. They tell of times of lawless violence and 
oppression, when such places of defence and safety were sorely 
needed ; and also of primitive ages, when the valleys and low 
grounds were uninhabitable on account of swamps and the 
pestiferous breath of the deadly malaria, and the loose alluvial 
soil of the plain was apt to be swept away by the sudden rush 
of the winter-torrents from the neighbouring hills, affording 
but a treacherous foundation in comparison with the naked 
rock and the lofty height. Economical reasons also deter- 
mined this choice of position. In countries where the ground 
is too valuable to be allowed to produce a useless tree, where 
every inch of soil is needed for the growth of the necessaries 
of life, human habitations are naturally placed on rocky heights 
or in lonely desert places, too barren to be of any other use, so 
that. the inhabitants might not waste any portion of ground 
which it was possible to irrigate and cultivate. Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, Samaria, Nazareth, have their counterparts in 
Vence, St. Jeannet, Falicon, Eza, Roccabruna, and those 
wonderful villages on the hills above Mentone, which were 
built centuries ago for protection from the Moorish pirates. 
The convent of Mar Saba, on the way to the Dead Sea, is not 
more remarkable and picturesque than the ruins of Tourette, 
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or the Deserted Village, on the top of a desolate hill nearly 
3000 feet above Nice. And while there is a strange natural 
fascination in the sight of these villages and ruins on their 
arid peaks, which long years of rain and sunshine have made 
so like the rock upon which they are perched, that it is difficult 
to tell where Nature’s workmanship ends and man’s begins, 
they have at the same time a rich spiritual suggestiveness. 
We understand, when visiting such lofty eyries, what is meant 
by the frequent Scripture allusions to “dwelling on high,” 
with the wide view, the pure air, the glories of dawn and 
sunset, the stars so close overhead, and the elevation above all 
the sordid strife and trouble of the lower world, and all those 
natural influences which in such places calm and purify the 
soul ; and also the references to the “rock of our salvation,” 
the imagination quickly discovering the analogy between the 
natural fortress and Him who is greater than a rock and high 
tower. We see how these inhabited rocks opened up to David 
and the prophets expressive symbols of the God in whom they 
trusted, especially of that aspect of His character from which 
they derived the greatest comfort in times of danger and 
despondency. And we see why such ideas should have been 
transferred to our own spiritual hymnology, and mingle with 
all our public and private devotions. 


“Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


Here are the scenes from which all those ideas have been 
derived. 

The allusions made to the sea by the Scripture writers lose 
much of their force and point when interpreted by what we 
know of our Western seas. Many of the phenomena of the 
Mediterranean are unique. Unlike the other great seas of 
the world, it has almost no tide, and there is therefore a strange 
sameness in its appearance and voice. In calm, its lovely 
blue surface looks like that of a lake; a resemblance which is 
still further increased by the utter absence of that fresh briny 
odour of the veritable ocean, which makes the air of our own 
sea-coasts so invigorating. In storm it has little or no variety. 
Even when lashed by one of its famous winds into seething 
foam, its billows are entirely different from the magnificent 
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rollers of the Atlantic coming in with a strong breeze and a 
rising tide ; they are monotonous in their form and movement, 
and break in ceaseless crashes upon the same shingly ridges. 
I have watched for hours, beside the beautiful Bay of Angels 
at Nice, the waves, driven by a strong mistral, lashing the 
shore ; but notwithstanding their tremendous magnitude and 
force, the line of foam on the beach continued always the 
same. Not an inch of the pebbles was wetted beyond that 
line. They retreated and advanced to this point with the 
regularity and precision of a pendulum. Gazing seaward 
upon the mountainous mass of foam advancing with terrific 
speed and impetus, it seemed as if the whole shore would be 
overwhelmed with an overflowing flood; but at my feet, at 
precisely the same point where it last expended its fury, it 
broke as gently as a ripple on the brim of a mountain tarn. 
I have seen a lady sitting on a camp-stool on the shore, 
within a few inches of the edge of the sea, calmly sketching 
the wonderful billows as they arched and curled over into 
foam, when to the spectator the situation seemed full of 
imminent peril; but like the might of the lion beside the inno- 
cence of Una, the raging of the sea was tamed, and it only 
shook the drops from its hoary mane as it crouched at her 
feet. I had, with such a spectacle before my eyes, a more 
vivid idea than I ever realised before of the force and signi- 
ficance of the Scripture words, “He hath compassed the waters 
with bounds.” “ When he gave to the sea his decree that the 
waters should not pass his commandment.” “ Hitherto shalt 
thou come, but no further; and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.” The Mediterranean Sea, more than any other 
sea, because of its want of tides, gives one the idea of a chained 
force. When you stand upon its shore, you feel as if you 
touched the very feet of Jehovah, and saw them indicating 
the limit of its power. No such impression is received from 
the Atlantic, or any other tidal sea, whosé mighty waters roll 
onwards majestic and irresistible whether in ebb or flow. 

So also no other sea could give the illustration which the 
prophet derived from the Mediterranean, as he watched its 
waters, alternately engulfing and casting up the sandy and 
chalky soil of the beach under the lash of the west wind: 
“The wicked are like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, 
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whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” The same phenomenon 
may be observed in the Riviera as in Palestine. The waves, 
as they beat upon the shore, grind the rocks and stones, and 
stir up a great amount of white solid matter, which gives the 
water along the beach a milky appearance. The incessant 
pounding of the waters on the same part of the shore—for even 
when the sky is calm and serene, the waters of the sea are 
often agitated by the swell of some storm, that has spent its 
fury in some other region of its wide domain—the continual 
grinding of the wave-mill at the same point produces more débris 
from the surrounding calcareous rocks along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, than can be seen along the shores of any 
other sea. If the water of the Mediterranean is examined by 
means of a concentrated beam of light, it is found to be full of 
fine particles held in suspension, which reflect rays of all 
colours ; and the water by its selective absorption allows only 
the blue rays to be reflected to the surface and to the eye. 
Near the shore the colour is lighter and greener than it is 
further out, owing to the greater quantity of white solid 
matter which the water holds in suspension ; and the variety 
in the colouring of the sea, like the bickering hues upon a dove’s 
neck, is due to the amount of the suspended particles at 
different places and at different times. No one looking at the 
clear transparent waters of the Mediterranean would ever 
imagine that they were full of impurity—more full, indeed, of 
impurity than the water of our seas and lochs, that look so dark 
and drumly in comparison. And yet it is so in reality; that 
very impurity is the cause of its lovely transparency and blueness, 
just as the small particles of dust suspended in the air give the 
sky its beautiful clear azure hue. In certain states of the sea, 
however, the brilliant blue disappears, and the waves are seen to 
be dim and foul with the mire and dirt which they contain. It 
was in such a state that the prophet saw it, when he compared the 
restless and foul condition of the wicked to the ceaseless tossing 
to and fro of its muddy waters, laden with the débris of the 
shore. Motion usually purifies water—at least to appearance. 
How clear and snow-white does the filthy fetid river look 
when it falls over a weir! But here along the Mediterranean 
shore the motion of the water only intensifies its pollution ; 
as the actions of the wicked, instead of refining them, 
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only deepen their vileness. And just as the apparent purity 
and blueness of the Mediterranean waters is only a mask to 
conceal their inherent impurity, so the fair professions of the 
wicked are only the reflection of heaven upon the surface of 
their life—while the mud of the pit is in the underflow. 

The flora of the Riviera differs so much from that of Britain 
and Northern Europe, that the aspect of the country is entirely 
changed. In no other part of France or Northern Italy do the 
plants present such a semi-tropical appearance. Nowhere else 
—till the latitude of Sicily and Malta is attained—do so many 
species occur which belong essentially to the flora of Asia and 
Africa. Various circumstances favour the development of such 
semi-tropical plants so far out of their proper botanical region. 
One of these is the modifying effect upon the temperature of 
its shores of the Mediterranean, which is much warmer than 
other seas. Another is the protection afforded against the 
northern winds by the encircling range of the Maritime Alps, 
which absorb the moisture of these winds, precipitating it in 
the form of snow upon their summits. The sky in conse- 
quence is no longer obscured by vapour, mists, and clouds, but 
appears of a brilliant blue, and the sun shines forth in un- 
dimmed splendour, and stimulates the powers of vegetable life 
to the utmost. The climate is exceedingly dry, thus favouring 
the growth of evergreens, and plants with thick and leathery 
leaves, containing an unusual quantity of fragrant oils. Then, 
too, the limestone rocks, which are the prevalent features of the 
country, not only form, by their disintegration, the most fertile 
soil, but rising high above the ground in many places, reflect 
the sun’s heat and communicate it with concentrated force to 
the soil beneath, so that plants in such situations grow as in a 
natural conservatory. The spurs and offshoots of the Alps, 
composed of limestone, form an extended undercliff beneath 
the mighty rampart beyond; and this undercliff, running 
east and west along the whole length of the Riviera, holds the 
southerly winds back on the coast-line below it, and so retains 
their warmth. It absorbs so much sun-heat during the summer 
that it becomes a regular stove, abnormally raising the tem- 
perature of the air and soil throughout the whole year. This 
is very remarkably the case between Nice and Mentone, which 
is so warmed by the lofty cliffs rising behind, that this part of 
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the Riviera has quite the climate of Northern Africa. Similar 
conditions exist in Palestine; and therefore we need not be 
surprised that the flora of the two countries should exhibit a 
remarkable correspondence. A vast proportion of the plants of 
Palestine are absolutely identical with those of the Riviera ; and 
even in the comparatively few cases where they differ, they 
belong mostly to the same genera, and present an appearance 
which, to one who has studied the flora of Nice, is quite familiar. 

The object that first strikes the eye of the visitor to the 
Riviera is the palm-tree. It is like a vision of a new world. 
It belongs so essentially to the tropics that one is surprised to 
see it in Europe. The legends and histories of the cradle-lands 
of the oldest civilisation cluster around it; and it realises pic- 


- tures of sacred and Oriental scenes, that from our earliest years 


have produced a deep impression upon the imagination. In the 
Riviera it is a foreigner acclimatised ; the original trees having 
been planted by the Arabs. There is indeed a European palm, 
the Chamerops humilis, or dwarf palm—a very common orna- 
ment of our conservatories, which once grew in great abundance 
along the northern shores of the Mediterranean. It is one of 
the most interesting relics of the miocene flora; but having 
survived for untold ages, it is now extirpated in the Riviera, 
and is found only on the southern shores of Spain and in Sicily. 
But the date-palm, a much more imposing and useful member 
of the family, has been introduced in its place, and produces 
illusions which its sister species, which has only a geological 
history, could not have created. Everywhere from Marseilles to 
Genoa, the visitor will see this palm growing in the gardens, 
often attaining a great height and girth, and spreading forth its 
huge tuft of fronds in undisturbed peace, while the leaves of 
other trees around are fluttering in the breeze. At Nice, 
some of the streets have avenues of palms, which impart quite 
an Eastern appearance to the town; while in the grounds of 
the Villa Zuylen, at the entrance of the Mantega Valley, there 
is one of the grandest palm-trees in the Riviera, bearing annually 
immense clusters of fruit. So abundant are the palms in that 
charming tract of land, extending from Bordighera to San 
Remo, that it used to be called the “ giurisdizione delle palme,” 
the “circuit of the palm-trees.” At Bordighera, the palms grow 
in thousands, forming groves of great extent; and the preparation 
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and forwarding of leaves for the use of the Jews at the Feast 
of Tabernacles, and of the Roman Catholics in the ceremonies at 
Easter, and specially on Palm Sunday, is a very remunerative 
occupation. But though the palm is so common in the Riviera 
as to form one of the most striking features in the landscape, 
it nevertheless seldom ripens its fruit. Clusters of dates indeed 
appear on the trees; but the berries are comparatively small 
in size and crude in flavour, giving only an indication of the 
blessings which the tree confers upon its native country. At 
Bordighera, Egyptian seeds have to be planted in order to 
keep up and increase the supply of trees; but in some well- 
sheltered places the dates become perfectly ripe and germinate 
freely. In the garden of Signor Moreno may be observed 
seedlings that have grown spontaneously from the ripe fruits 
of the older trees. 

In regard to its abundance of palm-trees, the Riviera is now 
what Palestine was in the days of our Saviour. At the present 
day the palm-tree is comparatively rare, except in the Philis- 
tine plains, and in the old Pheenicia about Beyrout. The history 
of the tree is emblematical of the people whose home was once 
in the land; and the well-known coin of Vespasian, represent- 
ing the palm-tree with the legend “ Judaa capta,” forms a sad 
picture of the desolation that has overtaken the once-favoured 
heritage. As in the Riviera, so in Palestine, the palm-tree does 
not ripen its fruit everywhere or in every season. It is only 
in certain localities, such as the coasts and inland valleys, that 
it produces or matures its fruit. In the hill-country of Judea 
it puts forth flowers, but does not yield, or at least ripen, its 
dates unless in exceptional seasons. It is remarkable that the 
references to the palm-tree in Scripture are almost exclusively 
confined to its stately and ornamental appearance, and rarely, 
if ever, to its fruit; the vine and fig-tree being the favourite 
symbols of fruitfulness. The true country of the palm-tree is 
the East, where the mean temperature never falls below 68°, 
extending, with slight interruptions, from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the confines of Persia. In that region it grows 
abundantly, and matures its fruit every season; its verdant 
canopy, supported by naked upright stems like a graceful 
peristyle, forming a beautiful contrast to the red and arid sand 
of the desert. In most parts of this changeless region the only 
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objects that break the monotony of the landscape are the date- 
palm and the tent of the Arab. 

Next to the palms, the olive-trees of the Riviera attract the 
attention of the visitor. It is the tree that above all others 
determines the general appearance of the country. It is the 
tree that more than all others is characteristic of the Holy Land. 
It once covered all the fields and slopes of Palestine, ascending 
like a great altar-smoke of vegetation on the heights to the skies. 
But the ruthless hand of the destroyer has laid many of those 
olive woods low; and now the tree affords but a scanty cover- 
ing in comparison to the barren hills and the arid plains. The 
olive must now be studied in perfection in the Riviera, for the 
Holy Land, in these degenerate days, gives no adequate idea of 
the beauty and luxuriance of which the tree is capable. No- 
where, except in the extreme south of Italy and Sicily, does the 
olive attain the size and grandeur which it reaches between 
Nice and Mentone. Generation after generation, its mighty 
trunks, hoary with lichens, lift up their far-extending branches 
covered with dark evergreen foliage, which accords so well 
with the cloudless sky, the bare limestone rocks, and the blue- 
green sea. A little above the station of Beaulieu, near Nice, 
may still be seen the enormous stump of an olive-tree lately 
burned to the ground by a madman, who danced among 
the flames. When standing, it required twelve persons with 
arms extended to surround it, and was more than a thousand 
years old. Though the olive does not seem at first to un- 
familiar eyes so beautiful as our own northern birch, which it 
somewhat superficially resembles, one learns after a while to 
love it more than any other tree. Sombre and monotonous as 
it looks at a distance, it exhibits near at hand a singular variety 
of hues and forms; now looking hoary and soft, when the wind 
blows its leaves one way, like a luminous haze or a veil of 
warm light ; and now, when the leaves are still in the breath- 
less air, dark and awful, like the shadow of a thunder-cloud. 
Nowhere does the sky look so blue as through the meshes of 
its foliage; and its trunk and roots are so gnarled and twisted, 
as if it produced its wealth of foliage and fruit through much 
sore struggle with circumstances. While in our own birch, 
with its silvery stem and airy foliage, we see, as it were, the 
laugh of nature at the completion of her adorning the hills 
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with the softest moss and the greenest verdure, we see in the 
olive, with its rugged, cavernous trunk and sombre foliage, the 
smoke, as it were, of the earth’s torment in forming out of the 
driest air and the barest rock, with the hardest struggle, the 
annual miracle of the multiplication of its cruse of oil. It is a 
weird and solemn tree, with a kind of hard passion in its lurid 
leaves, and a divine fury torturing its limbs like a vegetable 
Laocoon. Beneath its shade we dream of Olivet and the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and its leaves seem ever to whisper of 
the awful agony through which the world was redeemed. 
There is no tree whose associations are so entirely scriptural. 
It is like sharing in the life of tie companions of our Lord to 
see from November to April, on the olive-covered heights 
above Nice, the peasants shaking down from the trees the sloe- 
black berries into great sheets spread upon the ground, or to 
pass by a simple olive-mill in some sequestered dell, crushing 
out of the glistening fruit the finest and thinnest oil—the same 
oil which fed the flame of the golden candlestick in the Jewish 
temple, and anointed the head of King David, as well as 
entered as an element of relish and nourishment into the com- 
mon food, of which our Lord Himself must have partaken. 
Growing on the same artificial terraces with the olives are 
the fig-trees. They are everywhere to be met with in the 
Riviera, as in Palestine. There are several varieties, and some 
trees in the neighbourhood of Nice have attained a gigantic 
size. In winter the fig is plain and naked as an ash-tree; its 
grey, plump, fantastically-tangled branches, destitute of leaves, 
look as if covered with hoar-frost in the sunshine, and have a 
ghostly appearance in the moonlight. At the end of March, 
however, light, tender, green leaf-lobes begin to unfold them- 
selves from the hoary branches; and the contrast between 
. these and the dusky, unvarying foliage of the olive groves, - 
among which they gleam, is so striking that we see a new force 
and significance in our Saviour’s words when He says to us, in 
that charming language of natural signs which He so often 
employed: “Now learn a parable of the fig-tree; when her 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that 
summer is nigh: so likewise ye, when ye shall see all these 
things, know that it is near, even at the door.” This selection 
of the fig-tree, as exhibiting the first signs of approaching 
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summer, shows what a close observer of nature our Lord was. 
Almost all the other trees of Palestine are evergreen, and main- 
tain the same appearance in winter and summer unchanged, 
the fig-tree being the only common conspicuous tree that sheds 
its leaves in winter and remains naked for several months. 
And the soft young foliage of spring, sprouting from the bare, 
frosty-looking branches, as if directly from the cold, icy bosom 
of winter, has such a rich suggestiveness of a more genial 
influence and of brighter times about it. It reads the natural 
prophetic lesson to the passer-by that the season of hope and 
fulfilment, the promise of the blossoming year, is at hand; and 
the deeper spiritual lesson that the time is near for every one, 
in which the Master will come seeking the fruit of all His 
gracious dealings with us. We see an interesting correspond- 
ence between the peculiar nakedness of the tree in winter, 
coupled with its rich, bright clothing of foliage in summer, and 
the self-consciousness of nakedness through sin which our 
first parents had in the garden, combined with the aprons of 
fig-leaves which they made for themselves. There is a-plausi- 
bility in the tradition that the fig-tree was the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil, and a suggestiveness in the thought 
that the leaves of the tree itself, on the great universal principle 
of “like curing like,” were made the means of healing or 
relieving one of the evils which the eating of the forbidden 
fruit had produced. 

Frequently associated with -the olive and the fig may be 
found throughout the Riviera the carob, or St. John’s Bread, 
another of the prominent trees of Palestine. It has received 
in the Riviera the former name of carouba, or carob-tree, from 
the Moors, to whom the country at one time belonged, and 
who introduced into it, after its subjugation, several valuable 
economic plants. The latter name was bestowed upon it in 
Palestine from the supposition that it supplied the locust-beans 
which formed the food of John the Baptist in the wilderness. 
Its technical name, Ceratonig, is derived from the Greek name 
applied to its curious pods, eratia, literally “little horns.” 
These pods supplied the original carat weights of jewellers and 
goldsmiths; hence the origin of the name. Nowhere in the 
Holy Land are there such splendid specimens of this tree as at 
Villefranche and Beaulieu, in the neighbourhood of Nice, 
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sending up from wide-spreading, half-bared roots, and knotted, 
powerful trunks, their dense crown of glossy foliage in the 
midst of olive groves, or alone on the sunny shore. It is here 
far north of its proper latitude, being in other parts of Europe 
confined to the extreme south of Italy and Greece. Nothing 
can give a greater idea of vegetable vigour and endurance than 
its massive trunk and stout, leathery, evergreen leaves, and yet 
it is in reality less hardy than the olive. It can endure any 
amount of heat, for it flourishes in Central Africa, where the 
olive is unknown; but it is impatient of cold, and perishes 
where the olive would thrive. Its pods are given to horses 
and mules; but, though often eaten by human beings, they are 
leathery, and have a very disagreeable smell and taste. Hence 
the touching reference to them in the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, when it is said that, having spent all his money, he had 
come to want in the far country, and was fain to fill his belly 
with the keratia, or husks which the swine did eat. 

In the same situations in which it is found in Palestine, 
viz., on the banks of streams and on the shores of lakes, the 
oleander grows wild in many parts of the Riviera. And where 
there is more than usual moisture in the soil, it forms extremely 
handsome and stately bushes, covered with rose or purple or 
pure white flowers. The ornamental specimens we cultivate 
in our greenhouses, or which we see growing in pots in France 
and Switzerland, give no idea of the beauty and luxuriance of 
the plant when growing wild in favoured spots in the Riviera 
and along the Sea of Galilee; their fresh green leaves and lilac 
flowers meeting the limpid waters upon a strand covered with 
tiny spiral shells. It is in all likelihood the willow of Scrip- 
ture, and aptly illustrates the prophetic blessing,—“ Thine 
offspring shall spring up as willows by the water-courses.” 
Another of the vegetable links of connection between the 
Riviera and Palestine is the pomegranate, which is as common 
in the one country as in the other. Indeed, the pomegranate 
belongs more specially to the western part of the Mediterranean 
than to the eastern, having travelled from Carthage, its native 
country, where it is found wild, to the other botanical regions of 
Europe, where it is now found. In the Riviera, as in Palestine, 
in common with the few other deciduous trees which cast their 
leaves every year, it presents a miserable appearance in winter 
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among the mass of evergreen vegetation, with its slender brown 
shoots, and thin naked ramifications. But when covered in 
summer with its beautiful green leaves and clusters of fleshy, 
scarlet blossoms, richly fragrant, there are few trees more 
ornamental. Partaking of the antiquity of the vine, fig, and 
olive, connected with religious ceremonies, and associated with 
heathen mythologies as well as scriptural scenes and incidents, 
yielding a fruit which has furnished a theme for very beautiful 
images in sacred and profane poetry, and whose pleasant acid 
juice is most grateful to the palate in hot climates, assuaging 
thirst in a degree quite peculiar to itself,—it is for these varied 
reasons one of the most interesting of natural objects; and an 
orchard of pomegranates was not more prized in the original 
scenes of the Canticles, than it is at this day in the farms 
around Nice and Mentone. 

Frequently associated with the pomegranate in the Riviera 
is the peculiar-looking thorny jujube-tree, whose lanky branches, 
cracked here and there, are bare for three or four months of the 
year. It is common also in Palestine. Of a closely-allied species, 
whose branches, being long, slender, and pliant, could easily 
be plaited, it is supposed that the crown of thorns was made. 
No plant can be more treacherous than this gentle-looking 
tree ; for under every leaf it conceals a sharp thorn curved like 
a fish-hook, which grasps and tears everything that touches it; 
while its glossy, deep-green, ivy-shaped leaves give to a crown 
woven of it a close resemblance to the classic wreath with 
which kings and heroes were wont to be adorned, thus con- 
veying a calumny as well as a double mockery in the inflic- 
tion. The Zizyphus is much used, both in the Riviera and 
Palestine, as fuel, on account of its abundance and the dryness 
of its slender twigs. Flashing up at once in a fierce and bril- 
liant flame, which is speedily over, so different from the steady 
and persistent glow of other kinds of wood, it gives one a vivid 
conception of the Bible images which compare the laughter of 
fools to the crackling of thorns under a pot, or the fury of the 
wicked to the rapid ignition of these thorns, and the little 
effect which it produces. 

Another plant connected with the solemn incidents of the 
Crucifixion is also extremely abundant in Palestine and along 
the Riviera. This is the cane or reed—the Arwndo donaz, 
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which has given its name to Cannes, as well as to Cana of 
Galilee, and to various other places with similar vegetation in 
Italy and Palestine. The banks of the streams at Engedi are 
covered with dense thickets of this reed, as well as other parts 
of the western and southern shores of the Dead Sea, the banks 
of the Jordan, and along the strand of the Sea of Galilee. 
In shady glens and recesses among the hills, wherever there is 
marshy ground, this reed is found. So also in the Riviera it 
abounds wherever the conditions necessary for its existence 
occur; and in both countries it is indispensable to the vine- 
cultivator, as affording props along which to train the shoots. 
Many of the slender fences and palisades are also formed of 
it. When covered with its graceful leaves, aud plumed with 
its magnificent white blossom, it gives a peculiarly Eastern ap- 
pearance to the landscape; and it is always interesting to the 
Bible student, on account of the use to which it was put, as a 
pen with which to form the broad Hebrew letters in the pro- 
phet’s roll, as a fictitious sceptre placed in the hands of our 
Saviour in mockery, and as a rod for lifting to His dying lips 
the sponge filled with vinegar to allay His intolerable thirst. 
No imaginative mind can hear the rustle of the wind through 
a brake of these canes in the solitudes of the Riviera, without 
having the saddest scene which the world has ever seen—albeit 
it is the source of all our hope—vividly recalled. The canes 
seem to whisper to each other of the dreadful secret which 
they keep to themselves. 

Peculiarly indicative of a dry southern climate, and of a 
rocky arid region, is the Pistachia lentiscus, or mastic-tree, 
which indeed no longer merits the name of tree; for through- 
out the region of the Mediterranean the necessity for fuel has 
pressed with peculiar hardness upon this species. It has been 
suffered in this way to attain only the dimensions of a mere 
bush, forming the common underwood in the forests, and cover- 
ing the driest rocks with its glossy evergreen leaves and 
clusters of small red berries. It is very abundant between 
Nice and Ventimiglia, and flowers during the winter. Per- 
haps the largest tree in existence is that which grows in the 
Villa Sinbaldi at Bordighera, forming a beautiful leafy 
bower of great extent, and, from the slow growth of the 
species, must have attained an age of several centuries. In the 
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common bush-form, the Pistachia lentiscus is found on the 
walls of Jerusalem and in the thickets near Hebron, as well as 
in various other parts of the dry limestone table-land of Pales- 
tine, where it gives the only tinge of green to vary the mono- 
_ tony of barrenness. It is specially interesting as being closely 
allied to the terebinth of sacred story, which is as distinctly 
the tree of Palestine as the palm is the tree of the desert. 

On Mount Tabor, the only flowering plant, save a species of 
Cyclamen, is the celebrated Styrax officinalis, which in April is 
covered with innumerable lovely white flowers,in appearance and 
fragrance not unlike those of the orange. From the bark of this 
tree exudes a fragrant resin, from which was prepared one of 
the ingredients of the holy incense of the Tabernacle, and which 
is still used at Easter in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem—small pieces being sold to the pilgrims at enor- 
mous prices, not for burning, but to be worn on the person as 
a charm. The only part of the Riviera in which the tree is 
now found is in the mountainous woods on the east side of 
Toulon. Here it clothes the banks of the streams in profu- 
sion, and presents, when in blossom, the most beautiful appear- 
ance, well worth going a hundred miles to see. Being periodi- 
cally cut for fuel in common with the other trees and bushes 
growing near, it can seldom attain its proper size; and it is a 
curious circumstance that, while its bark exudes its peculiar 
fragrant resin abundantly in the Levant, it is destitute of it in 
Southern France, and the bark does not possess the least odour 
of storax. I saw, however, in the beautiful garden of Mr. 
Hanbury, near Mentone, a tree which produced a few precious 
tears of this resin, to the intense joy of Mr. Hanbury’s late 
brother, the celebrated pharmacologist, who had searched for 
years for this substance in vain. The precious tears were 
preserved in a small phial, and smelt as sweetly as when newly 
gathered six years ago—an interesting memorial of one whose 
great scientific achievements and personal virtues smelt sweet 
and blossomed from the dust ! 

Myrtles, junipers, and box-trees grow in the same situations 
in the Riviera which they affect in Palestine. Various species 
of oaks lend their shade to the valleys; while on the higher 
grounds, in both countries, the Aleppo pine cools the air with 
its light green outspreading tufts of leaves; and the maritime 
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pine sifts, with a peculiarly soothing sound, between its fragrant 
needles, at once the sigh of the south wind as it passes over 
the rocks, and the murmur of the waves as they beat upon the 
shore. As for wild-flowers there are no countries that possess 
such a variety and profusion as Palestine and the Riviera. 
Nazareth received its name from the extraordinary abundance 
of gay flowers which grew on its green hills ; and many places 
about Nice look like the garden of Eden run wild from Christ- 
mas to June. Everywhere in the two countries the sweet 
Alyssum fringes the pathways with its drift of scented snow, 
and the rosemary clothes the naked slopes with a hoary beauty, 
and serves to offer a continued incense in lonely places sancti- 
fied ages ago by the presence of the Most High; while far and 
wide red anemones run like flames among the green grass of 
the olive woods, and speak of Him who bade us consider the 
lilies of the field arrayed in more than the glory of Solomon. 
Several species of cistus or rock-rose cover the more sterile 
spots with their thick bushes, whose pink and white blossoms 
recall the familiar dog-roses of our hedges ; while in the more 
sheltered places there are thickets of broom-like shrubs, clothed 
with the most brilliant golden flowers, but guarded by fierce 
implacable thorns. Nowhere is there such a variety of lili- 
aceous plants, such as tulips, fritillarias, squills, narcissuses, 
irises, crocuses, cyclamens, and asphodels, which almost carpet 
the ground during spring and. early summer, and often cover 
the whole landscape by their extraordinary profusion. Euphor- 
bias, in great variety, from the tall shrubby species with thick 
stems and woody branches, to the flaccid herbaceous kind, 
form a golden green covering for rocks so hot and dry that 
nothing else would grow upon them. On moist rocks, and 
even in dry shady places, the adiantum, or maiden-hair fern, 
—the loveliest of all the tribe—unfolds its delicate fronds in 
the utmost profusion. It is the only fern that is found in the 
Peninsula of Sinai, growing freely in a small rocky recess, over- 
hanging a clear spring above the Convent of St. Catherine. It 
also grows abundantly at the Pools of Solomon, and in an old 
wall on the Mount of Olives, and also at Aceldama. In the 
Riviera it is exceedingly common, lining the walls of the deep 
and shady vallons with the most lovely draperies. Another 
fern, the common ceterach, is abundant on rocks and walls 
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near Bethlehem, and uniformly diffused over all the Riviera, 
occurring in the crevices of almost every old wall. The fra- 
grant cheilanthes used to be found abundantly about Nice, 
but it is now confined to a few spots about Cannes and Cimiez. 
At Beit Pale, in the Valley of Hinnom, and near Enrogel, it 
however grows in profusion. The Pteris Cretica, or Cretan 
Brake, which is now confined to the side defiles opening out of 
the great valley of the Var, is not uncommon in Palestine ; and 
the Asplenium adiantum nigrum, or black-stalked. spleenwort, 
as well as the lovely little club moss, Lycopodium denticulatum 
—whose foliage assumes such bright hues, from deepest green 
to the palest yellow and the most brilliant red—-grow out of 
the crevices of the shady rocks, and creep over ell the moist 
banks in both countries. 

Thus not only is there a general superficial resemblance 
between the flora of Palestine and that of the Riviera, but 
we can trace the mutual likeness down to the humblest 
species. Nearly all the trees and all the cryptogamic plants, 
and most of the herbaceous flowering plants, are precisely 
the same. The cultivation of the vine is carried on with 
vreater success in the Riviera than in Palestine, and its 
vineyards and grapes, as well as the wine that is produced, are 
far superior in point of quantity and quality. The oranges 
of Jaffa, on the other hand, are far larger and finer in every 
respect than the oranges of Nice and Mentone, whose cultiva- 
tion has received for many generations little or no attention. 
But the lemon-groves of Nice and Mentone make up for this 
inferiority of the orange, and present an appearance, when 
laden with fruit, to which there is no parallel in Palestine. 
Both the orange and the lemon are exotics in the two coun- 
tries, having been originally introduced from China, but they 
have taken kindly to the alien soil and climate, and produce 
equal, if not superior fruits, to those which they yield in their 
native land. The same may be said regarding those singular 
plants, the cactus, opuntia, and agave, which grow naturally on 
the dry, rainless plains of Mexico, and had been introduced into 
the south of Europe and into Palestine soon after the discovery 
of America. They grow in their adopted soil with even greater 
vigour and luxuriance than at home, storing up what moisture 
they require in their thick fleshy leaves, where, owing to the 
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absence of pores, it is protected from evaporation. So mag- 
nificent is the growth of these grotesque plants, that they 
seem in Palestine and the Riviera the characteristic vegetation 
of these lands; and several curious anachronisms have in con- 
sequence been committed by painters, who have put into the 
backgrounds of their pictures, representing incidents in the life 
of our Lord, scenery in which the agave and the opuntia have 
formed a prominent featnre. 

Not less striking are the insects and land-shells of the two 
countries. The mollusca in Palestine and the Riviera are 
unusually abundant and varied. With little difficulty a hun- 
dred species, terrestrial and fluviatile, may be gathered by an 
ordinary collector in a very short time, while passing from 
place to place. Indeed, in such dry and arid regions the 
exuberance of snail-life fills one with amazement; the vegeta- 
tion being everywhere attacked by hosts of Helices, and even the 
driest rocks being covered with them. On the hillsides of Judea, 
as on the terraced slopes of Nice, the Helix Arabica is common. 
Bulimus decollatus, a white shell, remarkable for its curiously 
tapering spire, with flat top, like a truncated cone, may be 
gathered abundantly about Nice among the scarlet poppies and 
the hyacinths on the banks, or picked out from the loose 
crumbling earth about some broken-down olive terrace. It is 
the commonest shell in the valley of the Nile, and throughout 
Palestine, decorating the ruined theatre of Ephesus, where St. 
Paul was brought by the outraged citizens. In the northern 
valleys of Palestine the rocks are covered with Clausiliw, which 
affect the same situations in the Riviera; and one species, 
which clings to the rocks of Mont Boron and Mont Vinaigrier 
at Nice, hangs with its apices pointing downwards in a singular 
manner, in hundreds, from the remarkable inscribed tablets cut 
on the face of the rocks near Beyrout by Assyrian and Egyptian 
monarchs. In regard to insects, the familiar forms of the 
butterflies of the Riviera are represented by identical species, 
or closely allied congeners, on the plains of Sharon. They are 
as numerous and varied in both countries as might have been 
expected in such lands of flowers. The procession-caterpillar 
constructs its curious silky bag in the tufts of the maritime 
pine in Palestine, as in the Riviera ; the same scorpions are 
found under the stones; similar spiders are common to both _ 
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countries, the remarkable trap-door spider digging its curious 
lidded tube in the soft shady banks of Northern Galilee, as 
about Cannes and Mentone. The late Mr. Moggridge, who did 
so much to investigate the flora and fauna of the Riviera, has 
conclusively shown that the common black ant of that region 
is the ant of Scripture, and that what is said by Solomon of its 
provident habits, which has been called in question by the 
writer in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, is strictly true in every par- 
ticular. Ihave myself frequently dug up the nests of ants 
about Nice, especially on the dry sunny ridge of the Col de 
Serena, and found the passages filled with the seeds of plants 
growing in the neighbourhood, whose embryos had been cun- 
ningly nibbled off, so as to prevent germination. The lesson 
to the sluggard could not have been conveyed in amore graphic _ 
and instructive manner. 

Most of the cultivation of ancient Palestine was carried on 
by means of terraces, owing to the hilly and rocky nature of 
the country, and the scarcity of level ground and alluvial soil. 
The labour involved in the construction of these terraces must 
have been immense. Low ramparts of the loose stones lying 
about were constructed in a successive series, one above 
another, upon the sides of the hills, like a flight of greyish 
white stone stairs. To the patches of ground thus enclosed 
earth was carried up with great toil, and kept from sliding 
down the slopes by means of the boundary walls. In this 
costly artificial soil were planted fig and olive trees, vines and 
pomegranates; and underneath their shadow strips of wheat and 
other grain alternated with strips of vetches or beans, manured 
and irrigated by means of tanks and aqueducts. Every inch 
of ground up to the tops of the hills was thus carefully culti- 
vated, and the result was an extraordinary productiveness, 
fully justifying the description given of the country as a land 
flowing with milk and honey. More than any other country, 
Palestine needed the incessant industry of man for producing 
and maintaining its fertility, and nowhere else could the pro- 
verb have been so emphatically exemplified—‘“ The hand of 
the diligent maketh rich.” In Egypt and most other countries, 
where there was an abundance of alluvial soil, comparatively 
little labour was required to produce the fruits of the field. 
An easy industry sufficed to produce luxuriant crops, and to 
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render a sensuous existence as pleasant as the lot of man 
allows. But on the steep terraced hills of Palestine, Nature 
could only pour her fruit into the lap of patient and incessant 
toil ; and with the sweat of a man’s face alone could he eat his 
bread. Hence there was a more visible correspondence here 
than elsewhere between the blessings of Heaven and the moral 
habits of the people, educated into patience and self-denial and 
trust in God by the very necessities of their agriculture. The 
mountains, whose terraced slopes were thus carefully cultivated, 
brought peace to the people ; and the little hills, adorned with 
all manner of field and garden produce, intermingling the regu- 
larity of human industry with the free, careless luxuriance of 
Nature, brought abundance by righteousness. And nowhere 
else could the disregard of God’s laws, disobedience to His holy 
will, have such ruinous consequences ; nowhere else could the 
curse upon the ground, because of man’s moral lapse, have 
been so evident and complete. On these terraced slopes, if a 
man failed in his duty, or misunderstood his own welfare, the 
very soil disappeared beneath his feet. There are no ruins 
like those of the Holy Land; not merely the ruins of towns 
and villages, but the ruins of Nature itself. The very fields 
are laid waste. When the olive and other trees were cut down 
by the invaders, the winter rains, which the rich foliage distri- 
buted in a gradual and beneficial manner, in the absence of all 
restrictions poured over the sides of the hills, and washed away 
the soil; the terraces were demolished, and the stones of which 
they were built scattered in chaotic confusion, dry, utterly 
destitute of earth, and baked by the vertical sun. Nothing 
but heaps of barren stone now meet the eye where the hillsides, 
once laughing with verdure and fruitfulness, must have presented 
a most charming appearance, viewed from the valleys. 

3ut the peculiar mode of cultivation, which got its death- 
blow from the endless wars and gross misgovernment of 
Palestine, is still in full operation in the Riviera. One sees in 
the neighbourhood of Nice and Mentone,the very same spectacle 
of agricultural wealth which the industrious hands of the Jews 
had produced in Palestine in the days of our Saviour. There, 
too, cultivation is carried up almost to the tops of the hills, 
and their slopes are everywhere built into terraces, faced with 
walls of rough stone, and planted with the vine, olive, and fig 
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tree. Of these terraces there are hundreds of thousands, and 
the toil involved in their construction is almost inconceivable. 
Not only are they formed at first with much labour and 
expense, but they must be kept in-constant repair, otherwise 
the costly soil will be washed away by the wintry rains; and 
breaches are being continually made in their walls. The vine- 
clad terraces on the steep banks of the Rhine fill the spectator 
with astonishment at the amount of labour expended in their 
formation ; but for extent and difficulty of construction, they 
bear no comparison to the muwricciuoli, or olive-terraces of the 
Western Riviera. By means of these artificially-graded walls 
every bit of ground, no matter how bare and steep, is tilled, 
and the plants grown have the most favourable conditions for 
their development. Nothing can exceed the vividness of the 
patches of sprouting grain and luxurious vegetables which 
grow on these terraces under the shade of the olives and figs. 
One understands, when coming upon these velvety patches 
among the rocky heights, the force of the prophecy which must 
have derived its image from a similar scene in Palestine— 
“ There shall be an handful of corn in the earth, upon the tops 
of the mountains; the fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon.” 
It speaks of a time of restitution, when a revived fertility, 
beginning in such tiny patches among the hills, will spread 
over all the mountains, and the whole land of promise will 
break out into the happy laughter of fruitfulness and abun- 
dance. No more graphic picture could be found anywhere of 
what Palestine has been, and may yet be, when the barren 
people shall be quickened and the barren land revived, than 
the richly-cultured terraced slopes of the Riviera. 

In ancient Palestine there was a wonderful variety of con- 
ditions suitable for the cultivation of different plants. On the 
small property of a Hebrew farmer many different kinds of 
crops could be raised. On the low ground barley and wheat 
would flourish luxuriantly ; on the terraced slopes of the hills 
orchards of pomegranates, fig, olive, almond, and vine would 
yield their fruit ; while above this level, where the virgin soil 
had not been reclaimed, flocks and herds found pasture among 
a tangled growth of heath and arbutus, pines, roses, and myrtles, 
that nourished by their moisture and shade frequent tufts of 
grass. The small size of the Hebrew farms when the country 
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was first portioned out to the inhabitants, and the frequent 
subdivisions of these for many generations, at the death of the 
owners, led to a more complete development of all the resources 
of the soil. Places which a scantier population would have 
neglected were thus brought into careful culture, and every 
portion of soil, however unpromising at first sight, was turned 
to the best account. With such a method of cultivation, 
favoured by such a sun and climate, we are not surprised that 
the country should have supported the enormous population of 
which not only the Bible narrative, but the unprecedented 
mass of ruins covering the land to the very tops of the hills, 
. testify. God’s purposes in isolating the Israelites from the 
surrounding nations, and educating them to be the custodiers, 
and ultimately the missionaries, of the faith and of the civil and 
religious liberty of the world, were thus wonderfully helped 
by the productiveness of the country itself, able to support all 
its inhabitants without any extraneous help, without any need 
of commerce or intercourse with other nations. All plants 
necessary to life or conducive to health were either indigenous 
or flourished under cultivation in the open air; and even the 
native materia medica supplied types of all the leading groups 
of remedies used in the healing art. A similar variety of con- 
ditions of cultivation exists in the Riviera. While, like 
Palestine, the soil is principally composed of limestone, it is 
marvellous what combinations it is capable of, and how exposure 
or shade, drought or moisture, a higher or lower elevation, 
lend themselves to the growth of different vegetable productions. 
On the same farm may be found the plants of different climes ; 
the homely bean associated with the fig, the wheat growing 
beneath the olive, and the pomegranate mingling its scarlet 
blossoms with the snowy flowers of the apple and the cherry 
tree; while the Ligurian bees may gather their rich honey 
from the wealth of wild flowers that fringe the pathways, and 
the sheep and goats may browse on the grassy spots that 
sprinkle the arid heights with verdure. The same social laws 
which restrict the size of properties, and their subdivision at 
the death of the father of the family, have in the Riviera, as in 
Palestine, so far from being an inconvenience, proved a positive 
benefit, inducing habits of industry and thrift, and causing 
every atom of soil that is not absolute rock to be made useful. 
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No part of Europe is so carefully cultivated as the Riviera, 
and no equal extent of country yields such a generous and 
varied return of the fruits of the earth. And thus in the 
Riviera at the present day, as in Palestine in the days of our 
Saviour, where a small population would have been exposed to 
constant famine, a very large population finds the means of a 
comfortable and, in some instances, even a luxurious subsistence. 

One of the peculiar pleasures of a visit to the Riviera is 
that one is transported backwards, as it were, through many 


-centuries of the world’s history, to scenes and incidents that 


belong to the early ages of our race. The Riviera is the bridge 
between the Occident and the Orient ; but it has deeper sym- 
pathies with the unchanging East. Although placed, like 
ancient Palestine, in the midst of the most concentrated masses 
of the old continent, in the very focus towards which the 
intercourse of the three parts of the world radiate, and though 
surrounded by the most flourishing and civilised nations, yet 
it has developed within itself a complete contrast to them, and 
retained a marked individuality of national character, and of 
manners and customs. Visitors from all parts of the world 
yearly flock in thousands to its health-resorts; large and 
fashionable towns, where every modern luxury may be 
obtained, have risen upon the sites of poor and wretched 
fishing-villages ; a railway, constructed with infinite cost and 
difficulty through its formidable rocks, runs along its border, 
carrying an enormous goods and passenger traffic, and linking 
it with all the commercial centres. But, notwithstanding these 
amazing changes, that have occurred within the life of the 
present generation,—the visitor will find close to the most 
fashionable resorts numerous traces of the old ways of the 
people; and at every’ step he will get new light shed upon 
passages of Scripture with which he had been familiar from 
childhood, but which he had never thoroughly understood 
until now. Hundreds of texts that suggested little or no 
meaning, as we heard them on Sundays in our early years, 
amid circumstances with which they had no natural affinity,— 
here, in a land like that of their birth,—become suddenly 
beautiful and significant, when thus illustrated. One interprets 
the Bible narrative here by the help of commentaries alto- 
gether new; not by the dead letters of books, but by the 
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living pictures of nature and of human life, photographing 
themselves upon the mind with vivid force. The most trifling - 
incident recalls some beautiful pastoral ; the simplest feature in 
a landscape suggests some familiar though hitherto imperfect 
simile. We can understand the Bible images that refer to the 
preciousness of water, in this thirsty land, where the dry beds of 
the brooks are as white as the roads for half the year,—and 
where almost nothing can be grown without perpetual irriga- 
tion,-—far better than in our own land, that is musical with 
the sound of many waters, and every green thing luxuriates 
under weeping skies. Nowhere does the spring come to the 
waiting earth with such lovely tenderness as in the sunny 
South,—realising the exquisite description of the Song of 
Solomon :—“ The winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.” 
No one who has not seen the gaunt and naked fig-tree, that, 
amid all the other evergreen trees, seems a living embodiment 
of winter, putting forth its delicate foliage at the approach of 
March, can enter into the joy of the time when the fig-tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the vines with the tender 
grape give a goodly smell. 

The Psalmist’s comparison of children to olive-plants round 
about their parents’ table, is unintelligible to him who has not 
seen what is a common sight in the Riviera as in Palestine, a 
number of young shoots springing up from the roots of an old 
olive-tree, that spread thickly round the trunk, and are partially 
exposed above the surface of the ground; each of which, if 
suffered to grow, will attain at length the size of secondary 
trees, and give to one olive-tree the appearance of possessing 
several trunks. When the parent bole decays, these secondary 
shoots are capable of taking its place; or, if detached, they have 
the power of separate development. Only he who has seen, 
what one often witnesses on the heights around Nice, a 
picturesque shepherd going before his sheep, and calling them 
to follow him—or sometimes carrying carefully on his shoulder, 
over the rugged path, a young lamb or wounded sheep, or 
leading gently along, with the same loving care, mingling with 
the sheep,—a shaggy flock of bell-bearing goats, whose soft 
musical tinkling is indescribably sweet in the clear upland air, 
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—only he who has seen this common picture of the primitive 
pastoral life of the East, can appreciate fully the Saviour’s 
parables of the Good Shepherd and of the Sheep and Goats. 
Solomon’s image descriptive of the hoary head of old age—* and 
the almond-tree shall flourish’”—derives a new significance 
from that loveliest spectacle of the spring in the Riviera, when 
the bare and leafless almond-trees in every garden are so 
covered with blossoms that they look like masses of snow 
tinged with the crimson hues of sunset clouds. The long 
droughts of the Riviera, when for two or three months together 
there is no rain, and the parched land, baked by the intolerable 
sun, breaks up into hard solid plates, and a yellowish haze of 
heat overspreads the sky day after day—enable one to com- 
prehend the full meaning of the Scripture curse—“ Thy heaven 
that is over thy head shall be brass, and the earth that is under 
thee shall be iron.” Palestine was not a land of brooks, but 
of wells; and this is strikingly true of the Riviera. The 
running streams are few and far between ; but in every olive- 
yard there is the indispensable well for watering the cultivated 
plants which would otherwise perish. Many of the gardens 
have tanks or deep reservoirs filled from some distant source 
among the hills, and distributing their precious contents over 
the dry ground by means of rills and conduits. Others have 
open circular wells with a low wall round them, or a white 
dome of mason-work overhead, and are furnished either with a 
simple bent pole and stone-poised bucket, or with a huge 
clumsy erection of wheel-machinery with ropes and vessels for 
raising water. There is nothing more Oriental than this feature 
in the landscape; and it may be seen at every step. No pro- 
perty is complete without its well. It is the centre spot of 
life round which the human household and all beauty and 
luxuriance radiate—like the beams of a star that are quickened 
by its disk. The circular well gives to the olive-yard an 
appearance so Biblical, that the re-enactment of some old 
incident in the life of patriarch or prophet around it would 
hardly excite any surprise. Eliezer might, at one of the open 
wells by the wayside, with his string of camels behind him, 
wait patiently until Rebekah should come and draw water for 
them; or the deathless interview between our Lord and the 
Samaritan woman at the well of Jacob might take place beside 
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it. Then, too, the mattock with which the labourer digs the 
soil is the same crooked implement which the ancient 
Egyptians used, and is as different as possible from our spade ; 
while the larger fields, instead of being turned over laboriously 
by hand-labour, are ploughed by means of a primitive woaden 
plough, like that which Elisha employed when invested with 
the prophet’s mantle; drawn, too, by dull, patient oxen, 
plodding on, just as they were painted upon the tombs and 
temples of races that lived three thousahd years ago. On the 
high grounds above Cimiez and on the Col de Serena, I have 
seen the women and children beating down the olive-berries, 
from the overhanging branches, into great sheets spread upon 
the ground, exactly in the way described in Deuteronomy, 
“When thou beatest thine olive-tree, thou shalt not go over 
the boughs again ; it shall be for the stranger, the fatherless, 
and for the widow;” and no argument will convince the 
Nicois peasant that this common practice of his forefathers is 
injurious both to the tree and the fruit, any more than it will 
convince the fellaheen of the Holy Land. The only practicable 
path by which of old the Jews travelled from north to south, 
was along the crest of the mountain range between the Jordan 
and the Mediterranean ; and it resembled the grand Corniche 
Road, which was long the only way by which the traveller 
could go from Nice to Genoa, commanding some of the finest 
views in Europe, embracing on the one side the giorious Mari- 
time Alps, and on the other the ever-varying beauties of the 
Mediterranean. In any one of the narrow paths between the 
two high walls of neighbouring vineyards or gardens around 
Nice, might occur the incident of Balaam encountering the 
angel of the Lord standing with a drawn sword in the way,-— 
and the ass pressing close, in the limited space, against the 
wall, crushing the prophet’s foot. 

But it is manifestly impossible to refer to all the scenes 
and incidents which remind one in the Riviera of scriptural 
allusions and customs. We find ourselves, in this western 
part of the Mediterranean, surrounded and touched by a con- 
tinued life, which brings the experiences of kings, prophets, 
and godly men of old into contact with the altogether different 
experiences of our modern civilisation. What we have idealised 
by our Biblical education into a kind of cloudland, we find has 
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here a real existence in the matter-of-fact world; and among 
the fields and olive-woods of fashionable Nice and Cannes we 
see what brings before us the sacred imagery of the Holy of 
Holies of the covenant people. I know nothing more useful 
to any man than to be able to realise, by means of ana- 
logous scenes and circumstances, that Scripture words and 
facts embodied the most living life, and are a record of things 
as little out of the way of the ordinary habits of the people 
as the common incidents of our own everyday life. In this 
way the Bible becomes, not a mummy of the past, deadening 
the thought that deals with it, something apart by itself in a 
sacred niche to be superstitiously worshipped, but a living 
oracle of the present, quickening and ennobling the soul that 
intelligently understands it. 

Wonderfully similar too are the histories of Palestine and 
the Riviera. There is no land that has undergone so many 
vicissitudes as the Holy Land. Representatives of nearly all 
the great races of the earth have possessed it in turn. 
Canaanites, Israelites, Romans, Saracens, English, French, 
Turks, have successively held sway over it. The different 
faiths of the earth have had their shrine in it. The nature- 
worship of Baal was first set up on its high places ; the sunny 
cultus of Pan laid its spell upon the romantic sources of the 
Jordan at Banias; the severe and awe-inspiring religion of the 
Jews consecrated all its scenes, and made the whole mountain- 
land one great altar to Jehovah ; the Crescent of the Moham- 
medan faith gleamed in its sky; the Christian Cross rose over 
all its sacred buildings; and now the cry of the Muezzin 
summons the faithful to prayer from all its minarets. In 
like manner the Riviera has passed into the possession of 
widely different hands at successive periods of its history. It 
belonged at first to the Ligurians, a primitive people who 
worshipped the powers of nature on the mountain tops. After- 
wards a Phocian colony came from Greece, and gave Nice its 
name, in memory of a victory gained by them over some 
neighbouring Ligurian tribes. Then it was conquered by the 
Romans, who have left enduring traces of their occupation in 
the grand aqueduct of Fréjus, the amphitheatre and baths of 
Cimiez, and the lonely mountain tower of Turbia. The 
Saracens next lorded it over the country; and after the cruel 
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ravages of war taught the people many of the most useful arts 
of peace. Subsequently the Counts of Provence and the 
Angevin sovereigns of Naples in turn ruled it; giving up the 
sovereignty in the end to the House of Savoy, by whom it 
was ceded to the French Government. The races that have 
inhabited it have been compounded of all the virtues and vices 
of the prehistoric and the historic peoples. The nations who 
claim Homer and Virgil, Dante and Shakespeare, who honour 
Charlemagne, Columbus and Buonaparte, have made its shores 
resplendent with genius and action. Baal, Pan and Jupiter, 
Mohammed and Christ, have dominated the hearts and con- 
sciences of men in this fair region. And unlike Palestine, the 
Cross is triumphant where the Crescent has long waned and 
gone out in darkness. 

But we cannot obviously push the resemblances between 
the two countries too far, else the analogy will be found to be 
fanciful. We must not lose sight of the many points of differ- 
ence. For one thing Palestine never was, even when it most 
merited the divine description of it as “a land flowing with 
milk and honey,” a beautiful country like the Riviera. With 
the exception of some parts of Galilee, much of the Holy Land 
is monotonous and uninviting. It has little variety of 
colouring, and still less of outline; its features rarely group 
themselves into picturesque or scenic combinations. But it is 
far otherwise with the Riviera. On this earth of ours there is 
no lovelier land or brighter sun ; none more opulent and fruit- 
ful. Nowhere else do the sea and the mountains form such har- 
monious pictures; nowhere else are the varied charms of 
nature brought together into such a focus of perfect beauty ; 
nowhere else is the play of transfiguring light upon translucent 
sea and opalescent mountain so exquisitely soft and varied; and 
He who called the light down upon these shores certainly saw 
that it was “very good.” But while Palestine in this respect 
must yield the palm to the Riviera, it is the remarkable corre- 
spondence between the two countries which gives to the Riviera 
its principal charm and interest in the eyes of every lover of 
the Bible. More than any other Oriental region Palestine 
resembles the countries of the West; more than any other 
Western country the Riviera resembles the lands of the 
East. And we cannot be too thankful that almost at our doors, 
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within easy reach, we find a chamber of natural imagery, to 
illustrate in the most graphic manner, the word-pictures of that 
Book, which has so vividly reflected the scenes and objects of 
the Holy Land. That country, which stands on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, pushing its shoulder at Carmel out into the 
sea, as if advancing as far as possible to the great Western 
world, has transferred to that Western world not only the rich 
results of its long and wonderful history, but even its very 
physical aspects ; and now in Europe we see not only what 
Palestine was when the smile of Jehovah shone upon it, but 
what it will be when that smile shall beam upon it again. The 
Riviera is at once a memory of its past and a prophecy of its 
future. HUGH MACMILLAN. 





Art. IL—Human Nature a witness to the Divine Trinity. 


“ And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. So 
God created man in his own image, in the image of God created he him ; 
male and female created he them. And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living soul.” 


Sage doctrine of the Trinity has been through all the history 
of the Church the subject of keen and persistent controversy. 
In the early ages of Christianity the Church was distracted by 
fierce conflicts, in which even the powers of the world took 
part, conflicts raging specially around the Person of Christ, 
with leading ecclesiastics to be found on both sides of the 
great strife. And in modern times the records of the contro- 
versy form a most voluminous literature, a literature constantly 
receiving additions up to the present day. The resources of 
philology and criticism may be said to have been wellnigh 
exhausted in order to prove the Trinity to be a doctrine of 
Scripture, that is, that there are three Persons in the Godhead, 
the same in substance, equal in power and glory. This proof 
we regard as complete and conclusive. But while we thus 
regard its place in Scripture to be established on the soundest 
basis of interpretation, it may be inquired whether, as our 
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theologians generally hold, it is a doctrine exclusively of 
Revelation, or whether there be any prior source of evidence 
appropriate to its own nature, which would relieve it of much 
of its mystery, and conciliate the human understanding to its 
acceptance. If we consider how the fact of the Divine exist- 
ence has its place in Scripture, we see that it is not there as 
an exclusive revelation, but as a fact familiarly known on 
evidence proper to itself, independently of the authority which 
it derives from its place in the written Word. It has secured 
the credence of the human understanding by a form of evidence 
patent to the natural perception of its own powers. And the 
Word always assumes the Divine existence, the Divine nature, 
and the Divine attributes to be known to man. Now, if the 
Trinity be a fact of the Divine nature, it is a reasonable pre- 
sumption that the proof of it might be comprehended in the 
evidence which proves the Divine existence, and which mani- 
fests the Divine nature and attributes. It is self-evident that 
there must be a manifestation of God to man, true, trustworthy, 
and infallible, prior to the written Word, or the Word would 
be to him altogether unintelligible. The Scriptures do not 
begin with an array of definitions to prepare man for under- 
standing the terms he shall meet with throughout their 
wondrous revelations. There is no definition of the principal 
term which casts its sacred and sublime light over all its pages 
—Gop. “In the beginning Gop made the heavens and the 
earth.” It is assumed that all men have before them the 
evidences of God’s existence, and that they know Him before 
they open the page of Revelation. They know that He isa 
Being possessed of intelligence, will, and power—in one word, 
a Spirit. He has manifested Himself, prior to the written 
Word, in a way that renders the knowledge of Him self-evident 
to the human mind. What is this manifestation? It is the 
human mind itself, created in His image, after His likeness. 
Man is thus at once the manifestation and the percipient of 
the manifestation, so that to the ancestor of our race the con- 
sciousness of self and the cognition of God were simultaneous 
mental acts, mutually guaranteeing the reality of each other. 
The knowledge of God was thus imparted with unerring cer- 
tainty, being exempted from all peril of indirectness, and from 
all possibility of refraction. The manifestation and the per- 
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ception of it are necessary correlatives; the one cannot be 
without the other. It is essential to a manifestation that it 
be perceived, and in this case the manifestation secured its 
own certain perception. Human nature, then, is the original, 
the divinely authenticated, the only true source of our know- 
ledge of God. And until man has derived it from this source, 
he cannot recognise the footprints of the Creator in the 
universe around him, neither could he interpret the further 
revelation of the written Word. We must therefore study the 
nature of God in our own nature, and whatever is essentially 
distinctive of the Divine nature which God would have man 
to know we cannot doubt must be discoverable in an image 
constructed by Himself for the very purpose of manifesting 
Himself to man. And in our analysis of human nature for our 
present purpose we must only make account of that which is 
original and constitutional. We therefore make no account 
of sin, nor of its effects, for it is neither original nor constitu- 
tional, only premising that we have need to be on our guard 
against its disturbing influence upon our judgment in prose- 
cuting our analysis. 

We must lay down a preliminary postulate respecting the 
use of terms, namely, that we employ the terms expressive of 
Divine attributes, and those expressive of the corresponding 
attributes in human nature, in the same signification ; in other 
words, that any true definition of the one class would be equally 
true of the other. If they differ in kind, they do not come 
under the same definition, and the definition of one would 
afford no key to the meaning of the other. For aught that 
definition could determine, they might be opposites. If attri- 
butes in God bearing the same names with attributes in human 
nature are, as some declare, essentially different, how can we 
attach any meaning to them at all? Spirit has but one mean- 
ing for us. Person has but one meaning for us; knowledge, 
righteousness, goodness, truth—what ideas can be attached to 
these terms, if they are essentially different from the qualities 
which they indicate in man? This mode of interpreting, or 
rather obscuring, the Divine attributes has been criticised with 
just severity by Mr. Mill, in reviewing Dean Mansel’s views 
in his Limits of Religious Thought. God is “the Father of 
spirits”—“we are His offspring.” Fatherhood and offspring 
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express affinity. God “ breathed into man’s nostrils the breath 
of life.” The breath of respiration does not exhaust this Divine 
and pregnant act. Elihu seems to have had before his mind 
the particular facts of the creation of man when he said, 
“ There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration (breath) of the 
Almighty hath given them understanding” (Job xxxii. 8). A 
like signification is to be attached to the words of Solomon : 
“ The spirit (breath) of man is the lamp of the Lord,” the Divine 
light, intellectual and moral, the true life of man, the Divine 
image, the likeness, not constructed mechanically from elements 
foreign to the nature of the Creator, like the bodily structure 
from the dust, but the likeness of affinity, likeness of nature, 
constituting man, in some profoundly true sense, “a partaker of 
the Divine nature.” If the several attributes of human nature 
are unlike those in the Divine, the whole image must be unlike 
the Divine Original, and can impart no knowledge of God to 
man whatever. It is from the functions of intellectual and 
moral attributes in our own nature that we frame our definitions 
of them, and all our notions of spiritual beings, and our reason- 
ings respecting them, proceed, of necessity, on the truth of 
those definitions. And if they are not true to the correspond- 
ing attributes in the Divine nature, attributes bearing the same 
verbal designations, then, indeed, is God to us unknown and 
unknowable. It is true the human attributes are finite, and 
the Divine infinite, but neither of these terms enter into the 
definition of an attribute. They are not qualitative terms; 
they express nothing whatever of the nature of anything of 
which they could properly be predicated. The expressions, “a 
finite object,” “an infinite object,” impart no meaning ; they tell 
nothing of the nature of their respective objects, nothing by 
which they could be recognised or identified. Todeny that the 
human and Divine attributes can be comprehended under com- 
mon definitions is to invalidate the authority of the image, and, 
as ascribed to God, to exclude from the sphere of human 
knowledge their meaning and functions altogether. Without 
the image no verbal definition or description of the Divine 
nature or attributes could have conveyed any notion of God to 
the human mind. But when God constituted an image of 
Himself, feature answering to feature, and all indicated by a 
common terminology, He invested it with an authority, asa 
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revelation of Himself, in no degree inferior to that of the 
written Word. And that Word discovers to us no attribute of 
the Divine nature which has not its counterpart in the human. 
Only by a right interpretation of the image can we attain to a 
true knowledge of the nature and the eternal life of God. To 
this, then, we address ourselves, as far as seems necessary, in 
order to our present argument. 


Personality is the grand distinction of spiritual being. 
Man is a spirit ; and his personality distinguishes him from 
all other existences in this world, investing him with a pre- 
eminence over all. The consciousness of it is an original 
endowment of the human mind, reached by no reasoning, com- 
municated by no form of foreign testimony. It is an ultimate 
fact in our nature, admitting of no explanation, incapable of 
logical definition, but known to every man with infallible 
certainty. It is the sovereign power within the man, unifying 
all the elements of his nature, and ruling the distribution of all 
their activities. .A person is a self-conscious, self-determining 
being, and he expresses his personality with all its dignity and 
authority, and exclusiveness, by the smallest word in the 
English tongue—J. By the use of this little word in the 
intercourse of his daily life, he affirms his self-consciousness, 
and asserts the distinction of his personality from that of every 
other man. He requires no philosopher to establish the fact 
of his personal identity for him. He knows himself to be the 
same from day to day, from year to year, in spite of all the 
varieties of his experience; and he expects the continuous 
permanency of that identity in all the future. Personality 
constantly affirms the supreme proprietary right in every por- 
tion of that territory over which it has raised its standard, and 
it defies all invasion,— Life is mine, intelligence is mine, will is 
mine, conscience is mine, brain and bone and muscle are 
mine. 

In interpreting the image of God, we cannot but regard 
this regal power of human nature as entitled authoritatively 
to testify to personality in the Divine nature. It is the 
essential and fundamental element in our own upon which all 
others depend ; and if, founding on our own nature, we affirm 
spirituality of God, we cannot but at the same time affirm 
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personality of Him; and as we have no knowledge of any 
personality but the human, we can only attach one meaning to 
the term. We have no data from which to form any concep- 
tion of a personality different in kind from the human. Yet 
theologians warn us that we are not to regard it as meaning 
in God what it means in man. It has even been said to 
be totally different. If so, we can affirm nothing of it what- 
ever, for every degree of likeness would be excluded, and 
the same would necessarily be true of spirit, and of every 
element in the Divine nature which has been regarded as 
having its likeness in the human. But this is to divest 
human nature of its high place of honour as a true image, a 
real, the only real manifestation of God, and therefore the 
only true source of our knowledge of God. God cannot be 
known by mere negations ; and our duty is to endeavour to 
interpret the image, and not to deny the life-likeness of its 
features one by one. To every man, his own personality, as 
an ultimate fact, is a mystery. That the Divine should be a 
mystery also is not to be wondered at; but to man it is, like 
his own, an ultimate fact. He cannot but believe in the 
reality of his own; and as it is given to him in consciousness, 
to be a witness to him of the reality of the Divine, he has a 
certainty, which no other form of evidence could enhance, that 
the Divine Personality is the original from which his own has 
been copied with Divine fidelity, feature for feature. The 
likeness between two human personalities, metaphysically 
regarded, is a mystery ; and metaphysically regarded, the dis- 
tinction between them is a mystery, but no scepticism can 
deny either fact. And with the very limited knowledge we 
possess of the abstract nature of personality, it does not seem 
to be within the competency of the human mind to affirm that 
personality cannot be predicable of the Divine in the same 
sense in which it is predicable of the human. We have the 
positive affirmation of likeness by the image, and we have 
abundant evidence, in God’s conversibleness with man, that 
the Divine Personality performs like functional action with 
that of the human. A person is a being knowing himself, 
possessing the power of self-direction—these functions of 
personality cannot be denied to God ; and we cannot refuse 
to recognise them in Him in the same signification in which 
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man has the consciousness of them. This is likeness perfectly 
well marked. And it is entirely on the ground of likeness 
that man can recognise God at all, or believe that such a 
Being exists. All religion is founded upon the reality of the 
likeness between God and the worshipper, for without this 
there could be no mutual knowledge, no fellowship, no re- 
ciprocal love. We recognise a distinction between the Divine 
and human personalities—a distinction in fact, but a distinction 
which is indefinable, just as the distinction between one 
human personality and another is indefinable; in both cases 
we recognise the distinction as ultimate, unexplained facts, 
original and inexplicable beliefs. But we deny that the dis- 
tinction can be construed into a total difference, so that they 
cannot perform similar functions for similar ends. But also, 
there is the fact recognised by all that believe in the existence 
of God, that personality is as suitably applied to God as to 
man; and it has never been suggested that another term 
should or could be devised which could better mark the dis- 
tinction between the human and the Divine, or be more 
appropriate to the one than to the other. This proves a 
universal conviction of likeness. But likeness implies dis- 
tinction, or it would be identity. Two men are like each other ; 
they are distinct from each other, but they are not different 
from each other in essential qualities. The perfection that be- 
longs to God, and the incompleteness which attaches to man, 
mark themselves by a wide difference in personal action ; but, 
that personal action and self-direction are truly predicable of 
both forbid the affirmation of total difference, and warrant the 
affirmation of likeness of nature and of essential attributes, 
and their comprehension under a common designation. 

But we have still to notice a special fact respecting the 
constitution of human personality essential to a right under- 
standing of it, and of significant importance in the present 
discussion. It is this: that no single personality has the 
conditions of its own action within itself; it is not an integer 
complete in itself. The complement of its existence is found 
in other personalities the counterparts of itself, and capable of 
responsive action. Dr. Reid says of our mental powers and 
their operations : “ They suppose understanding and will, but 
they suppose something more, which is neither understanding 
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nor will,—that is, society with other intellectual beings.” We 
are essentially by our constitution social beings ; and all our 
powers, intellectual and moral, bear the social impress. We 
have no consciousness of any power capable of absolutely self- 
action. A man’s individuality cannot assume its form in 
solitude ; it is shaped and fashioned by the forces and frictions 
of social life. Even the solitary operations of our minds derive 
their chief materials from the contrasts and harmonies of social 
life. Dr. Caird says :— 


“The abstract individual is not truly man, but only a fragment of 
humanity, a being as devoid of the moral and spiritual elements which are 
of the essence of man’s life, as the amputated limb of participation in the 
vital existence of the organism. The social relations are a necessary part 
of the being of the individual. He cannot realise himself within himself, 
but only in and through those who are other than himself. ... The 
abstract individual, isolated from all other human spirits, would lack 
elements which enter essentially into the idea of humanity, would be 
nothing more than the undeveloped germ of human nature, the possibility 
of a spirit that has never become actual.”! 


Every individual man is incomplete in himself, an integral 
member of an organism composed of other personalities, and 
dependent upon his place in that organism for all his intel- 
lectual and moral activity. The personal J demands a Thou 
anda He. This is personality as man knows it, and it is the 
sole type of personality that comes within the range of his 
observation. The order of human nature brings the infant 
with his undeveloped personality under the influence of per- 
sonalities in the vigour of their activity which earnestly set 
themselves to elicit its self-consciousness, and nurses every 
symptom of success until it knows itself a living soul, and 
“learns the use of ‘I and me,” and henceforth recognises its 
dependence upon social relations for progress and happiness. 
And there is every reason to believe that self-consciousness 
would never be elicited in this state of being by relation to any 
other class of objects but that of personalities. God said of 
Adam,—“ It is not good that the man should be alone; I will 
make him an help-meet for him.” It is clear from this that 
God did not regard Adam as possessing completeness in his 


1 Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, pp. 241-2. But even the germ 


would be incomplete, and could not develop without a co-factor in another 
personality. 
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single personality, and, as the Hebrew testifies, he needed a 
help in his own likeness, otherwise he could not have fulfilled 
the great ends of his creation. The expression in the English 
Bible, “ meet for him,” and in the margin “as before him,” is 
interpreted by the Centenary Bible “to match him,” and in Dr. 
Davison’s translation of Fuerst’s Lexicon, still more happily, 
“his counterpart.”’ And it is evident that it is the necessity of 
the race that was thus being provided for. Adam had his own 
self-consciousness elicited by his relation with God. The con- 
stitutional action of the law of race or lineage, that like pro- 
duces like, had not yet discovered itself. The organism was 
only complete when the first-born of the first pair attained to 
self-consciousness, and had felt, “I am not what I see, and 
other than the things I touch.” 

We are then restricted to our self-knowledge for our know- 
ledge of personality, and we are wholly unable to form any a 
priori notion of what we ought to expect personality to be in 
the Divine nature. In Scripture we find the same personal 
terms invariably employed in relation to God and man, carry- 
ing out the original idea of man bearing the image of God ; 
and we cannot but regard personality as the primal and pro- 
minent element of that image. Only as we know it can we 
warrantably ascribe it to God. Nor have we any data from 
which to reason, or on which to form an hypothesis of any 
other form or kind of personality, much less to form the con- 
ception of a kind, more worthy of God.* In our interpreta- 
tion of the image, and in ascribing its features to God as their 
Divine original, nothing essential to human personality may be 
omitted, nor anything conjectural added. Now the relation 
of personalities to each other, in order to the self-consciousness 


1 Translated by the LXX. Bonds kar’ adrov and Bonbds dpows, and by 
the Vulgate “ adjutorium simile, adjutor similis ”—a help like himself. 

2 To those who regard Jesus Christ to be a Divine person, incarnate in 
human nature, we may well suppose the meaning to be attached to person- 
ality in the Divine nature to be practically and conclusively determined. 
His Divine personality manifested itself through human faculties, present- 
ing habitually the familiar phenomena of human personal action. He used 
daily, in the intercourse of life, all current personal terms and forms of ex- 
pression, and avowed personal experiences natural to mankind. But His 
personality manifested that of the Father, proving it to be like His own, as 
His own proved itself to be like the human, and so plainly conforming to 
the conditions of the human, that even His own brethren, familiar with His 
life for thirty years, did not believe Him to be other than human, 
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of each, is the essential condition of their existence as single 
personalities. An individual personality can have no exist- 
ence except in relation with others. As Dr. Caird has said, 
“The social relations are a necessary part of the being of the 
individual.” As a personal being he has his completeness only 
in relation with others. Unless, therefore, we repudiate the 
testimony of the image altogether, we must ascribe personality 
to God as bearing this characteristic distinction, and affirm that 
the Divine nature contains within it a plurality of persons in 
necessary organic relation with each other, enjoying ineffable 
fellowship from all eternity. It is impossible to recognise a 
unipersonal being, Divine or created, to be a rational belief to 
the human mind. It is an absolute contradiction to our nature. 
We reason from the image, and the image is God’s own reve- 
lation of His own nature, and we have no other source of 
knowledge prior to this, and no correction of it in any other 
after, but only confirmations of it from every department of 
our nature, as we shall see. It is altogether a false inference 
from human nature toa unipersonal God ; from a nature essen- 
tially plural to a nature essentially singular; from a being 
whose existence is impossible except in relation with like 
existences, to a being existing out of all relation with a like 
existence. Human nature is so essentially social that to 
deprive it of its social constitution is to annihilate it. It bears 
no likeness to a being having no relations and no fellowships 
within his own nature. A plurality of persons in unity is of 
the very essence of human nature, and from a single person- 
ality no inference can be drawn to the nature of man’s Creator. 
Human nature testifies to a plurality in unity in the Divine 
Being, to such a God alone ; and all other life bears the same 
testimony. Dlurality of individuals in the unity of a common 
nature is the law of earthly life. Neither man nor anything 
that has in it the breath of life bears testimony to the exist- 
ence of a solitary Deity—a Deity without relations and fellow- 
ships within His own nature. May we not reverently think 
that as life in all its degrees of worth is the chiefest of the 
works of God, and of most value in the eyes of Him who is 
the I am, the living God, it was His purpose in creation to 
cast the shadow, and not the very image, of His own constitu- 
tional life upon the most obscure current in which life flows, 
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reserving for its very image in man its highest dignity and 
honour, feature answering to living feature? And thus it is 
given to man, from his vantage-ground of observation, to 
descry in the heavens above him the Divine source and Ex- 
emplar of his own social nature and relations, and to see in 
all beneath him, over the whole domain where blood circulates 
and instinct rules, stretching away into ever-increasing obscu- 
rity, until it is discerned in its minimum visibile, trembling 
in equivocal reality on the verge of his sensible horizon— 
even through all the stages of this vast and wonderful regres- 
sion, to see the impress of the same typical form which has its 
most honourable illustration in himself. 

The human mind furnishes no data, the visible universe fur- 
nishes no data, on which to found, or by which to illustrate the 
conception of a solitary insulated being. If, then we seek the 
Original after which human nature is copied, we might state the 
case thus :—Here, by one hypothesis, is a personal being, pos- 
sessing, therefore, intelligence, will, sensibility, eternal, unre- 
lated, without a fellow ; and, by another hypothesis, a plurality 
of Persons existing eternally in the unity of a common nature, ' 
enjoying all the conditions of perfect fellowship and happiness. 
Which of these beings is that of which human nature bears 
the likeness? The answer cannot be doubtful. Plurality in 
unity is the very mould in which human thought is cast, from 
which it has taken its form in its successive generations ; it is 
the order of nature to which the human mind spontaneously 
accommodates itself, and it possesses no data from which to 
form a conception of an order of life which does not conform 
to this universal law. 

From personality we pass on to Knowledge, and, from its 
relation to personality, we may confidently expect a concur- 
rent conclusion. From its own nature also, and the conditions 
of its action, it involves plurality in unity. Knowledge is 
an original endowment of human nature. “The beginning of 
knowledge is knowledge.” It has no natural antecedent ; it 
is not evolved from something more elementary. <A cognition 
is the primary act of consciousness. It is intuitive, un- 
reasoned, deduced from no prior fact, but original, self- 
evident, infallible. Mr. J. S. Mill says: “ The truths known 
by intuition are the original premises from which all others 
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are inferred. Our assent to the conclusion being grounded on 
the truth of the premises, we never could arrive at any know- 
ledge by reasoning unless something could be known ante- 
cedently to all reasoning.” And later, in his Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, he says,—“ We do know 
some things immediately and intuitively.” Now these intui- 
tions, the original principles of human nature, we regard as 
the essential features of man’s likeness to God, copied immedi- 
ately from Himself by Himself, and by His Divine law of 
heredity made to be constitutional through all generations. 
They are marked by the characteristics which distinguish the 
Divine knowledge. They are original, immediate, self-evident, 
and infallible. They bring the human knowledge under a 
common definition with the Divine, proving them to be like in 
kind and in function. And it is the reality of this likeness 
which is the essential condition of our knowledge of God, 
for only intelligence can apprehend intelligence. Our own 
intuitions are the source and spring of all knowledge to us, of 
self-knowledge, knowledge of God, knowledge of the universe. 
The definition of knowledge is in no way modified by the pre- 
dicates finite and infinite, applied to the human and the Divine 
respectively, neither being a qualitative term. It may be 
affirmed with the utmost confidence that the mind which 
designed the universe and the mind which can perceive and 
understand the principles of its structure—the mind which 
could conceive the vast system of infallible geometrical truth, 
and the mind which can discover and infallibly recognise the 
truth of its axioms, and pursue with infallible certainty the 
most intricate paths of the great system, and formulate its 
principles into the most certain of all sciences, detecting prin- 
ciples before they have been indicated by facts, must be like 
in kind. And minds which can know each other must be 
like in kind, although the range of the one is finite and that 
of the other infinite. And this likeness we regard as neces- 
sarily comprising the condition without which human know- 
ledge is impossible, namely, the relation of the mind to an 
object. Our intuitions are not self-active; they only act 
when brought into relation with appropriate objects. This 
relation between subject and object is necessary to self- 
consciousness, to perception, to thought. In truth this is less 
a matter of speculation than of fact. It is a fact of intuition, 
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and the order of nature illustrates it. For that order renders 
it impossible for the human mind to have the experience of a 
single act of self-consciousness before it comes into relation 
with an objective. Unavoidable certainties of sensation await 
the entrance of the infant into the light of life. He can have 
no single independent act of self-consciousness, no knowledge 
of self alone before subject becomes wedded to object in 
bonds never to be sundered. God has joined them together ; 
they cannot be put asunder. The subject can never know 
the briefest interval of isolated independence so as to have an 
experience of an act of self-consciousness which owes nothing 
to objective relation. Even when the reflective period of life 
has arrived, and the mind is able to observe and analyse its 
own states, by no effort of abstraction can it so isolate the 
thought of self from the thought of objective existence, or, 
what is the same in effect, from the experience derived from 
the relation to objective existence, as to have a purely in- 
dependent act of self-perception. For the objective has 
possessed itself of the memory, and there can be no reflection 
of the mind upon itself without comparison with former 
states, necessitating recourse to the stores of memory. In the 
most resolute effort to inspect the present experience apart 
from all relation to objectivity, the inexorable law of association 
will compel the objective of the past to confront the self-con- 
sciousness of the present. Besides, if we regard mind to be a 
perfectly homogeneous substance like the perfect fluid of 
physics, it were contrary to reason to suppose it self-acting, 
originating the “vortices” of thought independently within itself. 

Philosophers of opposite schools are agreed as to this 
necessary condition of all knowledge—the relation between 
subject and object. Knowledge is therefore well defined as 
“the perception of relations,” a definition which rightly im- 
plies plurality of the objective. Sir William Hamilton says, 
“ Knowledge is a relation, and every relation supposes two 
terms ... and knowledge is the relation between these two 
terms.” —Metaphysics, Lect. xi. Mr. Spencer says, “ Knowledge 
implies something known and something which knows; 
whence it follows that a theory of knowledge is a theory of 
the relation between the two.” And again: “ Language has, 
in fact, been, throughout its development, moulded to express 
all things under the fundamental relation of subject and object, 
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just as much as the hand has been moulded into fitness 
for manipulating things presented under the same fundamental 
relation; and if detached from this fundamental relation, 
language becomes as absolutely impotent as an amputated limb 
in empty space.”—Psych. vol. ii. pp. 307, 335. President 
Porter, Yale College, says: “ In knowing we apprehend not only 
that objects exist, but also that they exist in certain relations 
to other objects, one or more. Hence it is essential to the 
definition of knowledge, not only that we know objects as 
existing, but that we know them as related. . . . When it is 
said that in every act of knowledge we not only apprehend 
that objects exist, but that they exist in some relation, it is not 
intended that the objects are first known to be, and afterwards 
known in their relations, but rather that when they are known 
to be, they are also known as related. Least of all is it true, 
that objects are first known apart, and then are brought to- 
gether in order that they may be discerned as related. No- 
thing can be further from the truth. The object given is 
always complex.”’ Dr. Bain says: “The primary attributes 
of intellect are (1) Consciousness of Difference, (2) Conscious- 
ness of Agreement, (3) Retentiveness. Every properly in- 
tellectual ‘function involves one or more of these attributes, 
and nothing else.” “The beginning of knowledge or ideas 
is the discrimination of one thing from another.” “The 
fundamental property of Discrimination is also expressed as 
the law of Relativity.” “As regards knowledge, everything 
known is known in contrast to something else.” “There 
cannot be a singular or absolute cognition.” “All know- 
ledge finally resolves itself into differences and Agreements.” * 
Mr. Mill, in his Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy, had said in his first and second editions of that 
work,—“ But without the notion of not-seif we cannot have 
that of self, which is contrasted with it.” But in his third 
edition he omits this statement from the text, and in a note 
he says,—“ In saying this I overlooked the fact that my own 
sensations and other feelings, as distinguished from what I 
call myself, are a sufficient not-self to make the self appre- 
hensible. The contrast necessary to all cognition is sufficiently 
provided for by the antithesis of the Ego and particular modi- 


1 The Human Intellect, pp. 65, 66. 
2 Mental and Moral Science, pp. 82, 83. 
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fications of the Ego.” Mr. Mill does not tell us how the Ego 
comes to have sensations, feelings, and particular modifications 
apart from relations to a distinct not-self. He must have 
_ overlooked an important element of his philosophy, in which 
he regards matter to be “a permanent possibility of sensa- 
tions.” Then he seemed to have regarded that “ possibility ” 
as objective, but he must have come to believe it to be com- 
prehended within the Ego itself, thereby constituting the Ego a 
self-sufficient and absolutely independent being, and therefore 
entitled to claim the attribute of self-existence. But we have 
his acknowledgment of the fundamental truth that con- 
trast is necessary to all cognition; and we shall retain the 
belief that the contrast to which the Ego was indebted for its 
sensations, feelings, and particular modifications, was an objec- 
tive distinct from itself. 

The element of relation, then, enters into the very notion 
and definition of knowledge, and belongs to every function of 
intelligence. “We think in relations,” says Mr. Spencer. 
Man is bound to objectivity by the law of his being. This 
intuition of co-existences is the fundamental condition of his 
social life. Relation to his kind, recognition of his kind, 
fellowship with his kind, are necessary to sustain as to direct 
the action of every man’s intelligence, and the intuition of self 
and not-self is the constitutional provision which makes this 
action possible. Mind alone is the satisfying objective to 
mind ; it is the highest object of the cognitive power; and it 
is the only object that can meet its action with responsive 
action. The highest mental exercise is the discrimination of 
mind and its thoughts human and Divine ; the highest mental 
enjoyment is the intelligent reciprocation of thought. The 
conditions of this reciprocation are based upon the very nature 
of knowledge as being the perception of relations. And it is 
knowledge thus regarded that is the constitutional qualifica- 
tion for the place and work assigned to man in the universe, 
a universe whose law is relation, a universe in which all 
existence is co-existence. This is knowledge of the only kind 
and in the only form in which man knows it; it is in this 
form alone he is conscious of it—a form which he can in no- 
wise change. But this is the testimony of human nature to 
knowledge as an, attribute of the Divine nature. It is God’s 
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own testimony to knowledge as it is in Himself, that is that 
He has been eternally cognisant of relation, eternally living in 
the relations of subject and object. This fundamental element 
is inseparable from human knowledge and from human thought, 
and man’s whole experience of intellectual action reclaims 
against the attribution of intelligence to any being existing 
out of all relation. Eliminate the element of relation, and 
intelligence with all its functions disappears. This is the 
plain testimony of human nature, the living image of the 
living God, 

We have further evidence of the intimate likeness between 
the Divine and human knowledge in the construction of the 
universe around us. This revelation of God entirely harmonises 
with that of human nature, presenting knowledge and thought 
uniformly characterised by relation. Having within ourselves 
the consciousness of intelligence and of its various functions, 
we intuitively recognise and interpret its signs and marks in 
externa] nature. Everywhere around us the universe is vocal 
with eloquent thought. It is one vast system of symbols of 
thought, addressing every sense, and pressing their significance 
upon every power of the mind. Thought is everywhere ; it is 
universal as existence. “Day unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night showeth knowledge. There is no speech 
nor language where their voice is not heard. Their line is 
gone through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.” Relation, order, likeness, difference, unity, identity, 
proportion, law, causation, are thoughts, ideas, principles, 
which have clearly determined the construction of the universe, 
aud whose continued action maintains it in existence. Man’s 
fancy does not import these thoughts into nature: he finds 
them under the form of material symbols, intelligible to him 
as articulate speech. These thoughts are not a secretion of 
brain, any more than a secretion of rock. They cannot be 
traced to any terrestrial life, nor to organisation, nor to any 
antecedent in nature. These thoughts have clearly preceded 
their symbols, and framed them. No theory of evolution will 
account for geometrical thought. This whole system of 
thought, the interpretation of which employs the best energies 
of the men of science, is absolutely without error, every mind 
approaching its study, not as a critic or a judge, but as a 
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learner, and accepting its conclusions as infallibly true and 
certain. This whole system of thought has come directly 
from the Divine mind, passing through no medium that could 
colour or refract it. And man finds Divine thought thus 
expressed in nature to be apprehensible by his own mind. 
All its classes adjust themselves quite naturally to his powers, 
and his mind adapts itself quite naturally to their entertain- 
ment. They are not felt to be a foreign or incongruous ele- 
ment. They flow as naturally along the channel of the 
human consciousness, as naturally occupy the memory, as 
naturally conform to the law of association, as naturally obey 
the call of recollection, and as naturally find expression through 
human organs of speech, as though they were the spontaneous 
product of the mind itself. The man of science, when inves- 
tigating matter, discovers truths of mind, principles. And 
although he were a materialist, he can express his discoveries 
only in terms of thought. He can discover no natural ante- 
cedent to account for their existence; they are absolutely 
original, yet his mind responds to them with intelligent 
apprehension. He analyses, classifies, constructs theories, 
frames hypotheses, reasons from them, and appropriates them, 
to the conscious increase of his own intellectual wealth and 
power. “We must never forget,” says Sir John Herschel, 
“that it is principles, not phenomena, the interpretation, not 
the mere knowledge of facts, which are the objects of inquiry 
to the natural philosopher.” And Dr. Tyndal says, “ Facts 
alone cannot satisfy the mind, and where the law is established 
the question ‘Why’ is inevitable.” It is thus clearly a 
necessity of thought that mind is ultimate, and that it is 
everywhere present, and that it is mind alone that can answer 
the “ Why,” and the answer, the explanation, is expected to be 
in terms of mind. Explanation or interpretation of phenomena 
is the prerogative of mind alone. 

In the realm of nature thought is everywhere, relation is 
co-extensive with thought, thought-relations are everywhere. 
Relation discovers itself with the same uniformity in nature 
with which it dominates the human intelligence. The human 
mind and the mind which manifests itself in nature disclose 
the same essential characteristics, and the kinship of the 
human to the Divine is established by two witnesses. And 
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both witnesses consent in testifying that the knowledge of 
God is the perception of relations, the eternal cognition of 
co-existence. This is the revelation of an essential attribute 
of God, testifying what it is in Himself and to Himself, 
without reference to relation with the universe. It testifies 
that he has been eternally cognisant of relation, living in 
actual relations—that therefore there are relations within His 
own nature, the necessary conditions of His perfection and 
happiness—a plurality of Persons in the unity of the Godhead. 
This conclusion cannot be assailed otherwise than by dis- 
crediting the testimony of the image of God, and the concur- 
ring testimony of the material and sentient universe ; and as 
against these Divine witnesses, no hypothesis can claim even 
a momentary or provisional preference. On no ground of 
reason can this position be denied, for it occupies, apart from 
revelation, the whole ground of information upon the subject 
under review. And no data exist from which the human 
mind can reason that knowledge is possible under other con- 
ditions than those supplied by the reciprocal antithesis of self 
and not-self. Much less is there any basis for the conception 
of a form of knowledge more perfect than that to which man 
and nature bear witness. It is the guarantee of the social life 
of man; it is the witness to the social life of God. 

Even Unitarians demand an objective for God, so impossible 
is it to believe in the absolute solitariness of an intelligent 
being. That distinguished Unitarian, Dr. Martineau, writes 
thus :— 


“Our age professes itself weary of the old mechanical Deism, and cries 
out for an Immanent and Living God. It is well: but even for Immanency 
itself, there must be something wherein to dwell; and for Life, something 
whereon to act. Mind, to think out its problems,—unless those problems 
are a dream,—cannot be monistic,—a mere subjective infinitude,—its tides 
and eddies all within. What resource, then, have we, when we seek for 
something objective to God? The first and simplest, in which, accordingly, 
philosophy has never failed to take refuge, is Space. Inconceivable by us, 
except as co-extensive and co-eternal with Him, yet independent of Him, it 
lies ready, with all its contents of geometrical property, for the intuition of 
His Reason. And to Thought, which thus comes out of its eternity, and 
engages itself upon determinate relation, we cannot help ascribing the cogni- 
tion of Time, with its attendant Number. Thus the circle of quantitative 
data is complete, and the ground of all mensurative and deductive intellect 
is there. Will this, then, suffice? Can we follow out the Kosmical problem 
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upon this track? The experiment has been too tempting for philosophers 
to resist ; and again and again they have worked in this vein, and tried to 
exhibit the universe as a deduction, thought, wrought out ‘ more geometrico’ 
from axioms of Eternal Reason ; to dispense altogether with creative volition, 
as the source of order ; and to connect even physical qualities and pheno- 
mena by a conceivable chain of logical necessity with the self-evidence at 
fountain-head.” 


Dr. Martineau shows the insufficiency of this attempt to 
“dispense with creative volition,” and affirms that, “in the 
Ethics of Spinoza, and the Dialectic of Hegel, the pretension 
has, in modern times, twice culminated and twice fallen.” 
And “the principle of their failure is this, that they did not,— 
for in truth they could not,—keep their promise of borrowing 
nothing from experience and observation, of working every- 
thing from ontological self-evidence.” This resource, there- 
fore, he dismisses as unsatisfactory :— 


“Nature cannot be treated as a geometrical or logical necessity; that 
were God alone with the inner Laws of Thought and the outer data of Quantity, 
no universe need ever have been ; and that to evolve the result intelligibly 
we must go beyond the assumptions of the mathematics and metaphysics. 
In other words, there must be something else than Space objective to God.” 


Dr. Martineau does not pause to inquire “ whether it is con- 
ceivable that God should,—so to speak,—supply Himself with 
objectivity, by a “creation out of nothing,”—or whether, as 
Sir W. Hamilton contends, the conception is “absurd and self- 
destructive.” This conception is sufficiently unreasonable, 
first, because it would imply that God had lived throughout a 
previous eternity without an objective, and had not felt it to 
be a necessity; and, secondly, because no created objective 
would have been sufficient, as it could not have been the mea- 
sure of His infinity. Dr. Martineau then says :— 


“There is only one resource left for completing the needful objectivity for 
God, namely, to admit, in some form, the coeval existence of matter, as the 
condition or medium of the Divine agency and manifestation. . . . Failing 
the proof” (of the absolute origination of matter) “we are left with the 
Divine Cause, and the material condition of all nature in eternal co-presence 
and relation, as supreme subject and rudimentary object.” 


It will thus be seen that the pure monism of Dr. Martineau’s 
Theism surrenders to the necessities of his philosophy. A 
solitary mind, “a mere subjective infinitude,” will not satisfy 
the conditions of “Divine agency and manifestation.” In 
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other words, a solitary being cannot be an agent; he cannot, 
therefore, be possessed of intelligence and will. He cannot be 
God. He must have an objective coeval with Himself, 
external to Himself. This objective is matter, a “ rudimentary 
object,” that is, matter without particular forms,—“ the simplest 
skeleton of the constitution of matter.” Apart from this 
objective, God is non-existent. Matter with its primary 
qualities “belong eternally to the material datum objective to 
God; and his mode of activity with regard to them must be 
similar to that which alone we can think of his directing 
upon the relations of Space, viz., not Volitional, to cause them, 
but Intellectual, to think them out.” “The Secondary qualities, 
on the other hand, having no logical tie to the Primary, but 
being appended to them as contingent facts, cannot be referred 
to any deductive thought, but remain over as products of pure 
Inventive Reason and Determining Will.” “And this is pre- 
cisely the realm of Divine originality.” The eternal agency of 
the Divine Being is thus limited to the sphere of the secondary 
qualities of matter. They are the qualities which determine 
the plasticity of matter, its power of being moulded into par- 
ticular forms, and they are the product of the Divine “ Inven- 
tive Reason and Determining Will” This is the nearest approach 
to creation allowed to God. He could create no new entity ; 
He could only impart new qualities to eternal matter, by the 
use of which He could make it assume new forms. And this 
was the sole agency of an infinite intelligence from all eternity, 
—a mere inventive worker, contriving and executing ever new 
forms of matter. Dr. Martineau’s Theism leads him to regard 
the Divine Being as one, in the strictest monistic sense ; but 
his sounder philosophy teaches him rightly that “ mind cannot 
be monistic, its tides and eddies all within.” His philosophy 
reclaims against his Theism. He shrinks from the idea of a 
“lonely God.” But the co-presence of a chaos of rudimentary 
matter, this sole objective to God, until He began to act upon 
its plasticity, could not relieve the loneliness of an intelligent, 
not to speak of a moral being. This would imply imperfect 
satisfaction from eternity, and also a gradual increase of satis- 
faction, with the advancing variety and order of the universe, 
through untold ons, until perfect and peopled worlds gave 
back responsive thought to Divine formative intelligence and 
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power. Infinity cannot be predicated of such a being. He is 
limited in his own nature, without the power of action, except 
by relation to an objective of a nature utterly incongruous to 
his own. He is dependent upon this objective for the condi- 
tions of his activity, and matter being finite, it does not afford 
a sphere for infinite activity. The possibility of exhausting 
the capabilities of change in finite matter through the illimi- 
table eternity rises up before the mind as a rational suggestion. 
This hypothetical unipersonal being is thus twice limited,— 
limited in his own nature, and limited by the limitations of 
his sole sphere of possible action. Such a being is not infinite, 
nor independent, nor self-existent. If we predicate infinite 
intelligence of him, and give him the fellowship of intelligent 
finite beings, he is still a “lonely God.” An intelligent being, 
who has no equal, is a lonely being. Fellowship is a necessity 
of every intelligent being, and fellowship, on equal terms, is 
necessary to its perfection. An infinite being must be inde- 
pendent, having all the resources and conditions of its activity 
within itself, and, as being intelligent, must have its objectivity 
within its own nature, that there may be equality between the 
subjective and the objective, and that they may be inter- 
changeably subject and object. An intelligent objective is the 
only congruous and suitable objective to an intelligent subject. 
Matter can be no necessity to an infinite mind. Even a 
peopled universe, though peopled by the most perfect possible 
of created intelligences, supplies no sufficient objective to a 
being whose intelligence is infinite. Only relations, with an 
equal intelligence, can supply the conditions necessary to 
absolutely perfect intellectual activity and fellowship. Dr. 
Martineau says, “Life must have something whereon to act.” 
This is true ; but the something must be such as shall satisfy 
the whole of the life’s energies. The life-power must only be con- 
trolled by the will of the agent, and in no degree by the limita- 
tions of the sphere. Now, Dr. Martineau’s objective for God 
imposes a perpetual limitation upon the action of a supposed 
infinite Life. All the necessary conditions of Divine action 
must be Divine; the Object Divine, as the Subject is Divine. 
The personal Subject must have a personal Object,—a not-self, 
its Divine equal. There is then reciprocal comprehension 
with perfect reciprocal appreciation, and fellowship is perfect. 
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The necessary condition of all this is—a Plurality of Persons in 
the Unity of the Divine Nature. 

A like necessity for an objective to God is a prominent 
element in Principal Caird’s Theism, as appears in his very 
able work, An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion. 
With a juster sense of the dignity of the problem than that 
entertained by Dr. Martineau, Dr. Caird finds in finite spirits 
intelligent beings, a more congruous object than “coeval 
matter.” But it seems strange that Dr. Caird, who believes 
the doctrine of the Trinity to be “the central truth not only of 
Christian faith but of Christian philosophy,” should feel it 
necessary to seek for an objective to God outside the Divine 
nature, or that it should be supposed possible to find a suffi- 
cient objective outside the Divine nature. Affirming the 
doctrine of the Trinity, he yet reasons on the hypothesis of 
the unipersonality of the Divine nature, the only hypothesis 
which can suggest the necessity of an objective for God, as the 
antithesis necessary to His self-realisation. And this end is 
served only by an organic relation with finite beings; and 
God and these finite beings—the Infinite and the finite—are 
reciprocally necessary to each other ; “each is necessary to and 
realises itself in and through the other.” Having, he says, 
“attempted to show that Finite Spirit or Mind, considered by 
itself, and apart from Infinite Spirit or Mind, is a mere abstrac- 
tion, that the former presupposes and is intelligible only in 
the light of the latter,’ he turns “to the other side of the 
opposition,” and finds that an abstract, self-referent Infinite 
must, equally with an abstract, self-referent Finite, yield to 
another and higher idea. The Infinite of religion cannot be a 
mere self-identical Being, but one which contains in its very 
nature organic relation to the Finite. Or rather, it is that 
organic whole which is the unity of the Infinite and Finite.” 
And again: “A necessary relation cannot be one in which 
there is necessity only on the one side and mere arbitrary will 
on the other ;” the necessity therefore is equally on the side of 
the Infinite as of the Finite. And accordingly it is added that 
“the existence of a finite world or of finite spiritual beings 
cannot be ascribed to a mere arbitrary creative will, but springs 
out of something in the very nature of God, or that the idea 
of God contains in itself, as a necessary element of it, the 
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existence of finite spirits. Now that the true idea of the 
Infinite does contain in it the idea of the Finite, or, in less 
formal terms, that the nature of God would be imperfect if it 
did not contain in it relation to a finite world, may be shown 
in various ways.” And the way this is shown is that if God 
were conceived as a mere abstract self-identical Infinite, He 
“would lack that which is one of the most essential elements 
of a spiritual nature—the element of love.” We cannot follow 
this line of thought further than is necessary to our own 
argument, which is to show that the Divine nature contains in 
its own personalities all the necessary conditions of its infinite 
activity, and owes nothing whatever to finite beings. It seems 
impossible to reconcile the positions of Dr. Caird, either with 
the infinity of God or the finitude of his hypothetical world of 
spirits. If God be dependent upon relation to such a world 
for self-realisation and self-consciousness, He cannot be called 
infinite. And if the relation be necessary, as it is affirmed to 
be, He cannot be absolute. Without this relation, as we have 
just seen, according to Dr. Caird, the nature of God would be 
imperfect. He has not His perfection in Himself, therefore 
He is not self-sufficient, He is not independent. According 
to this philosophy of religion, God is not to be conceived of as 
“self-identical infinite, complete, self-contained in His own 
Being,” because such a being would be “without life ia the 
life of others,” and “without reciprocated knowledge and affec- 
tion.” Such a being is not self-existent. Can we recognise 
in such a being the living and true God? And those beings 
who are necessary to the perfection of God and are in organic 
relation to Him, why are they called finite? They are spiritual 
beings, eternal as God, being in eternal organic relation with 
Him, necessary beings, in whatever sense He is, uncreated. 
These are predicates of God—where are the marks of their 
finitude? They “spring out of something in the very nature 
of God”—are they not therefore Divine? Their relation to 
God is one of reciprocal dependence, and, for aught that 
appears, equal, as it is eternal. No ground of superiority on 
the one part or the other discovers itself; and no reason 
appears why the same predicates may not be affirmed or 
denied of the one as of the other, or why the one should be 


1 Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, pp. 280, 252. 
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designate Infinite or the other Finite. A dependent being is 
not Infinite—a necessary being is not Finite. 

That the Divine Being should be without relation to an 
objective is contrary to the philosophy of both these accom- 
plished men, Dr. Martineau and Dr. Caird, for both assert 
relation to an object to be necessary to the self-consciousness 
of an intelligent being. That objective to the Divine Being 
cannot be a creation, for that would make the prior eternity to 
be without consciousness. The necessary objective must be 
eternal as the Supreme Subject Himself. Both recognise this ; 
and Dr. Martineau arbitrarily postulates the eternity of matter, 
and Dr. Caird, with equal arbitrariness but with a nicer 
appreciation of the necessities of a spirit, postulates the 
eternity of finite spirits capable of responsive thought. This 
is an apprehension of the true principle of an objective for 
God, namely, the necessity of fellowship to an intelligent being, 
whether Infinite or Finite. But he has overlooked the indis- 
putable truth that fellowship, to be perfect and satisfying, 
must be equal. An Infinite nature and a Finite nature do not 
meet on terms of equality. The reciprocal communicativeness 
and receptivity are utterly disproportioned to each other. The 
Finite cannot impart so as to satisfy the receptivity of the 
Infinite. The receptivity of the Finite is not of capacity to 
receive all which is in the power of the Infinite to communi- 
cate. Identity of nature is absolutely necessary to equality 
of giving and receiving in intellectual fellowship. The fellow- 
ship of finite spirits is altogether insufficient for the Divine 
Spirit. If His fellowship were restricted to that of the Finite 
there would be a necessary limitation of His intellectual 
activity, because the finite being, finite in his capacity of com- 
prehension, could not understand the deep things of God. A 
lower rank of mind may have the conditions of its utmost 
activity satisfied in the fellowship of a higher, because there is 
no limitation imposed upon its natural capacity; it has scope 
for all the free and spontaneous action of which it is capable. 
But the higher rank of mind cannot have its greater capacity 
for action satisfied in the fellowship of the lower. Every mind 
desires competent appreciation of its exercises and judgments, 
but this requires competent comprehension. The capacity of 
the finite being is incompetent to the comprehension of the 
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Divine nature, or of the profundity of its thoughts. An intel- 
ligent being who has no equal, who is above all others in 
capacity, must be absolutely without fellowship, absolutely 
without the conditions upon which perfect fellowship depends. 
Such fellowship demands mutual comprehension, the equal 
appreciation of each other’s nature and thoughts. Men have 
experience of such fellowship within the limitations of their 
common nature in their intimate relations with each other. 
But man has the conscious capability of a higher fellowship, 
and the consciousness that his merely human fellowships are 
not perfectly satisfying. Every man feels that he does not 
know any other man perfectly, and he is equally convinced 
that he himself is not perfectly known by any other. Here 
are mutual restrictions upon their fellowship. Suppose God 
to be a solitary being, where are the conditions of equal fellow- 
ship for Him? By entering into communication with man He 
shows Himself capable of fellowship and desirous of it. He 
manifests His desire to be known, to be appreciated and 
honoured for His infinite perfections. But imperfect honour, 
imperfect appreciation, imperfect comprehension cannot satisfy 
the claims of Him who knows Himself to be worthy of infinite 
regard. No honour can be satisfying which is not adequate, 
which is not exactly proportioned to the excellency of the 
perfections of the infinite God. It cannot rise above, it must 
not fall below. The honour rendered by the creature, while it 
is a homage due from him, cannot rise to the sublime altitude 
of the Divine perfections. Such a Being can never know 
fellowship if He be dependent upon His relation to the creature 
for its enjoyment. And satisfaction or happiness, in any 
signification which man can attach to these terms, cannot 
possibly be ascribed to Him. 

Thus, correlatively, we have to consider upon what the 
infinite power of cognition, of comprehension, of appreciation, 
is to be exercised. Where is the sphere for its action? The 
sphere must be proportioned in every respect to the capabi- 
lity of action. The problem is, to find a perfect objective, con- 
gruous and fitting, for a perfect intelligence ; and the answer is, 
a perfect intelligence. A plurality of persons in the unity of 
the Divine nature is the sole rational solution of the problem. 
A Divine Person alone can adequately know and honour a 
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Divine Person. And reciprocally, a Divine Person can only be 
adequately known and honoured by a Divine Person. Intellec- 
tual fellowship is then complete, equal, infinitely satisfying, 
from eternity to eternity. 

If we further consider that function of Intelligence which 
we denominate Wisdom, it is evident that relation is the essen- 
tial condition of all its action. In all plans and contrivances, 
in all constructive operations, Wisdom is the ruling power. In 
speculative thought, in the formation of theories, in the con- 
struction of scientific hypotheses, the diversified possibilities of 
combination and order demand the action of Wisdom in the 
processes of selection and arrangement. But the highest sphere 
for its action among men is found in the relations of social life. 
There, where will, and the spontaneous energies of many minds, 
are in vigorous activity, where fixed purposes and free prefer- 
ences are flung in indiscriminate mixture into the multitudi- 
nous arena of human life and impulse and action, there is the 
occasion for the highest efforts and best achievements of 
Wisdom. In the right ordering of a family, in determining and 
guiding the policy of a state, in the government of the Church, 
and of all forms of human association, the regulative power of 
human wisdom is taxed to the utmost. Now this is the mani- 
festation of Divine Wisdom, showing its proper function, its 
proper sphere, and the condition of its action. It is impossible 
to assign any function to such an attribute in a solitary being. 
It is manifested to us in its real character and action as the 
necessary regulative principle of social order—this is its proper 
nature, and in no other character can we rationally ascribe it 
to God. If there be no intellectual relations, no social life in 
the Divine nature, there is no place for Wisdom, nor are there 
the conditions of any function of Intelligence. 

Our argument has all along proceeded upon the assumption 
that the attributes of the Divine image are copies of those in 
the Divine nature, that they are comprehended under the same 
definitions, and that, therefore, they are properly called by the 
same names. And as we have indicated before, we desire it to 
be understood that we regard the attributes as given in the 
human constitution, in its creation—its primitive intuitions. 
It is thus we have spoken of knowledge, primitive cognition, 
the perception of relations, as being predicable of the Divine 
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knowledge as certainly as of the human; and it is not possible 
to show any basis whatever for a conception of knowledge 
different in kind or more excellent in quality or form of action. 
No evidence can be adduced of the existence, no presumption 
of the probability or possibility of any other kind of knowledge, 
than that which is the glory of man. The whole visible uni- 
verse, and the instincts of animated nature, no less than the 
intuitions of man, reclaim against the conception of an intelli- 
gent being existing in eternal solitude—“a lonely God.” 

The same conclusion follows of strict necessity from an 
analysis of the moral nature of man, as the moral image of 
God. As moral attributes are so related to the intellectual as 
not to be able to act apart from them, their action is necessarily 
subject to the same psychological laws. The same fundamental 
law, the relation between subject and object, rules with the 
same potency in the moral sphere of human life as in the 
intellectual. For this reason a very brief analysis of our moral 
nature will serve the purpose of our argument. Righteousness, 
benevolence, truth, are attributes native to the human constitu- 
tion, and their action determines and directs the moral life. 
They are severally relative terms, implying the relation between 
subject and object. 

Righteousness is the principle which determines rights, and 
which defines and guards them. Now, rights can only arise in 
society. Social relations are the only sphere of the action of 
righteousness ; it is the ruling principle of social order, securing 
respect for all personal rights. The highest and most sacred of 
all rights is the honour due to personal perfection. Its exist- 
ence is the assertion of its claim; the perception of it elicits 
spontaneously the obligation to respect it. The claim is 
righteous—the response is righteous. But the claim and the 
response must be exactly proportioned, that the action of 
righteousness may be perfect. God’s personal perfection is the 
ground of His claim to man’s homage. That homage is God’s 
right. To yield it is a righteous act on the part of man. But 
however pure it may be, it “falls short of the glory of God,” 
because man cannot estimate fully the Divine perfection. 
Man’s righteous homage in his best estate is not proportioned 
to the righteousness of the Divine claim. The conditions of 
the perfect action of Divine justice cannot be found in relations 
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with the finite creature. They can only lie within the Divine 
nature itself, where alone, subjectively and objectively, they are 
perfect. Out of the relations of moral beings we know of no 
function which righteousness could perform. We have experi- 
ence of its action, and understand its function in all the diver- 
sity of human association; and we believe this to be the 
manifestation of the Divine righteousness, disclosing to us its 
proper nature, such as it has been to God from all eternity, 
without respect to any relation to created existences. His right- 
eousness must have been eternally active because eternally 
perfect ; but this can only be regarded as possible within actual 
moral relations, and those relations Divine. Nor is it possible 
to believe in the happiness of a being conscious of rights which 
never can be perfectly enjoyed. A Divine Person alone can 
appreciate Divine rights at their Divine value, and honour them 
with perfect honour. A plurality of persons in the unity of 
the Godhead alone accounts for the perfect action of righteous- 
ness from everlasting to everlasting. 

The same conclusion follows from the very nature of the 
principle of Benevolence. It is an exclusively social virtue. 
Its proper nature is to impart. It is the disposition to bestow 
good upon a susceptible object. In our own nature it bears 
within it the obligation to impart the good which it is in our 
power to bestow. And, as Bishop Butler says, the love of our 
neighbour is as much “ a part of our nature” as self-love. The 
relation between self and not-self is the essential condition of 
the action of Benevolence under all its modifications. In that 
form of it which we denominate Love, we know that the con- 
sciousness of it is impossible if it has no suitable object. In 
no other sense can we rationally ascribe Love to God than that 
in which we have the experience of it in our own nature, as 
that principle which is the purest and sweetest bond of social 
life. “God is Love”—that is, it is His nature tolove. He 
loves as certainly as He lives. He must have lived eternally, 
according to His nature: He must, therefore, have loved 
eternally, and must have lived within the moral relations 
which constitute its necessary conditions. The assumption of 
an infinite unipersonal being, for it is a mere assumption, 
excludes the possibility of eternal love as a real experience—a 
“lonely God” must have a loveless life. Even the finite beings 
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in eternal organic relation with God, according to Dr. Caird, 
could not have the perfection of excellency and beauty which 
would satisfy the infinite power of loving in an infinite being. 
And, conversely, they would be incapable of loving God with 
that perfect love which is the full measure of the claim of 
infinite loveliness. Such a being could neither love nor be 
loved according to the perfection of his nature. His very per- 
fection, if confined to association with finite beings, would bar 
the possibility of the joy and happiness of love. The finite 
beings would be happier than He, because the conditions of 
their happiness bear a constant proportion to their suscepti- 
bility. Love must be for ever an impossible experience to a 
solitary being. This is too obvious to require further argument. 

Truth also, as a moral attribute, can have no action and no 
meaning except in the social relations of moral beings. Only 
in those relations can veracity, truthfulness, trustworthiness, 
fidelity, with their necessary correlatives, belief, trust, confi- 
dence, have place or action. 


Having proved, as we believe, the existence of a Plurality 
of Persons in the Unity of the Godhead, the question now 
arises, Does human nature furnish data for determining 
definitely the number of which the plurality consists? In 
order to the discussion of this critical point, it is necessary to 
determine the true seat of the Divine image in man. In one 
aspect of this question it has already been determined that the 
image is seated in the original mental and moral elements of 
human nature. But we have also seen that those elements 
have not the conditions of their action in any single personality. 
No single personality is an integer complete in itself ; it is but 
a constituent member of an integer which contains in its neces- 
sary unity the subjective conditions of all mental and moral 
action. This integer is the unit of the race, and is the true 
seat of the Divine image. It contains within it the complete- 
ness of human nature, so as that all reasoning founded upon the 
data supplied by the unit would be valid and conclusive, as if 
derived from the whole race. The unit would be human 
nature complete in itself if all its other generations were non- 
existent. This would not be true of the individual; the 
individual cannot be the unit of the race; he cannot fulfil all 
the functions of the race, nor be the complete image of God. 
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The unit corresponds to the family, an organism of natural 
and necessary relations. The family consists of parents and 
offspring, and it is complete in its minimum number of three, 
the parents and one child.’ The relations supplied by a duality 
are insufficient for the action of the laws of thought. But in 
the relations of three the whole dialectic apparatus of the 
human mind is provided with the essential conditions of action. 
There is the perception of likeness and difference. There is 
identity, contradiction (non-contradiction), excluded middle, 
comparison, thought, judgment, abstraction, generalisation. 
Within the same relations the moral powers, justice, goodness, 
and truth are elicited, and the sensibilities in their most intense 
degree. No additional members elicit any new powers. With 
the family, therefore, in its minimum number of three, we have 
our argument complete for determining the unit of the race, 
and for identifying it with the image of God. Now, this unit 
is not a casual nor a conventional organisation, but natural, 
necessary, and divinely constituted. Its testimony, therefore, 
is authoritative, for it is Divine. It testifies unequivocally to 
personality in the Godhead. It testifies to personal relations 
as essential to the consciousness of intelligence, to the con- 
sciousness of moral principle, to the consciousness of love. This 
is God’s own testimony in the intelligible form of a living 
likeness, reflecting His own attributes and life, a likeness 
constructed by Himself. It testifies that He is essentially a 
social Being—that there are three Persons in the Godhead, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory. 

It may conduce to the further satisfaction of the under- 
standing, and we trust may be an aid to faith, to show that 
there are rational grounds for affirming real individualising 
distinctions between the persons of the Godhead as truly as 
between the personalities of human nature. All being of one 
and the same nature, equal in all attributes, all equally perfect, 
how can elements of distinction be conceived to exist, so that 
any predication may be made of one which is not equally 
predicable, and in exactly the same sense, of all? How can 

1 Other members of the family partake of the social influence of the unit, 
and thereby contract the impress of the features of the image upon their 
several individualities, and are thus fitted to become principals in new 


units. Besides, each being in close relation with the parents, may in turn 
become the third constituent in the unit. 
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one have a cognition, a judgment, a volition, which is not 
simultaneously the common experience of all? But it is to 
be remembered that there is a distinctive experience belong- 
img to each personality which cannot be possessed in common 
with any other. That experience is self-consciousness. We 
severally express our personality by the word “I,” “the most 
exclusive word in the language,” as Mr. Maurice says. When 
a man uses the word “I,” he excludes all other beings. Every 
man, every intelligent being, has his own self-consciousness, 
as he has his own identity, neither of which can be held in 
common or shared with any other. There is great similarity 
among all men, but every man has the consciousness that he 
differs from all other men. He is conscious of being a distinct 
agent, with his own personality, his own identity, continuous 
and permanent, with the conscious power of self-determination. 
All this must be true of the Persons of the Godhead. Each 
has His own personality and the exclusive consciousness of it. 
He has the consciousness of His own continuous identity as 
an exclusive experience, and He cannot have the consciousness 
of another. Identities are mutually exclusive, and their ex- 
periences are exclusive. There is a further ground of diversity 
of personal experience among the Persons of the Godhead, in 
that each has the condition of a perception impossible to each 
of the others, having an objective perceptible exclusively by 
Himself. For greater clearness, let us speak of the Divine Per- 
sons as first, second, and third. The second and third Persons, 
regarded as a group, form an objective to the first Person alone. 
All the judgments and feelings which that objective suggests, 
in the nature of the case, are confined to the first Person 
alone, because the perception is His alone. And to this is to 
be added the perception of likeness and difference between the 
two members of His objective, with all the judgments and 
feelings which of necessity belong to it. And these differing 
from the former, diversify the experience—an experience pecu- 
liarly and exclusively that of the first Person. Similarly, the 
first and third Persons form an objective to the second, and 
the first and second to the third. Each Person has thus a 
dual objective, but varied to each, therefore varying the per- 
eeptions, the cognitions, the judgments, and experiences of each. 
Again, the first and second Persons have in the third an 
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objective common to both. This gives occasion for concur- 
rence of judgment in their estimation of Him, and for fellow- 
ship in their complacency and delight in Him, both on the 
ground of their common relation to Him and of their admira- 
tion of the perfection of His personal characteristics. In like 
manner, the second and third Persons have a common objec- 
tive in the first, and the first and third in the second, and 
afford to all further diversity of experiences, with experiences 
also which are in common. Both diversity and community of 
experience are the necessary conditions of fellowship—a neces- 
sity of all intelligents. Fellowship consists in mutual com- 
munication, in giving and receiving an interchange of thought. 
But if, in the Divine Personalities, cognitions and thoughts and 
judgments were all identical, there would be nothing to im- 
part and nothing to receive. The distinctions necessary alike 
to intelligence and fellowship would be wanting, leaving blank 
negation. 

It is also to be observed that, in the exercise of fellowship, 
each Person imparts to the others of His own special experi- 
ence, and receives in return from them. And this interchange 
increases, by its eternal action, the variety of experience to all, 
giving us rational grounds of assurance that the Divine life is 
not a life of unvarying sameness and unchanging uniformity. 
The created universe verifies this conception of infinite diver- 
sity in the Divine life. It is an exponent of that diversity, a 
glorious illustration of it, reflecting itself in human thought 
and in the ever-changing pictures of the human imagination, 
And yet, great as the universe is, as man estimates greatness., 
it is but a finite indication of the infinite reality, containing 
within it springs of active happiness exhaustless as eternity. 
The created universe is no necessity to the Divine nature. 
The Trinity is self-sufficient and independent from everlasting 
to everlasting. In the eternal relations of three Persons in the 
unity of the Godhead, with all attributes absolutely perfect, 
all the Personalities absolutely perfect, all the conditions exist 
for perfect personal action, for perfect mutual knowledge, for 
perfect fellowship, for perfect happiness. That which is 
absolutely perfect admits of no increment, and will bear no 
diminution. 

In the relation of three Divine Persons there are also the 
perfect conditions of a perfect moral order and a perfect moral 
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life. Every moral principle, as we have seen, is, in its very 
nature, relative, and absolutely without the conditions of 
action out of moral relations. A being who had never known 
personal relations could never have had the consciousness of a 
moral principle. Ofsuch a being morality cannot be rationally 
predicated. To harmonise the relations of social life is the 
proper function of morality; and the morality of the in- 
dividual is the product of the social action. The unit of the 
race is the unit of society. Three is the lowest number of 
persons which can constitute a society ruled by moral law. 
This is the family in its minimum number; and the family 
relations thus limited elicit the action of every moral principle 
in its simplest form in a pure state of life. They are elicited 
by the necessities of harmony, and they are sufficient to main- 
tain it. And no other class of moral principles is ever dis- 
closed by any association of human beings, whatever its form 
or whatever its magnitude. 

In the relations of three Persons in the Unity of the Divine 
Nature, all the conditions of perfect moral action are absolutely 
perfect. The subjective conditions are absolutely perfect ; and 
of necessity the objective conditions possess the same per- 
fection, for the subjective action could not be perfect without 
the perfection of the objective. And both classes are within 
the same unity of the same absolutely perfect personalities, 
each of which is subject and object in turn, They compre- 
hend within their relations infinite, moral perfection. Infinite 
perfection is ultimate : more or less than three Persons in the 
Unity of the Godhead is a contradiction. Three satisfy all the 
necessities of reason; and here thought may rest—but there 
is no resting-place beyond, and no finality; at no other point 
in numeration could a logical terminus be found. There can 
be no more reason for supposing the addition of one than of a 
million. 

The line of argument which we have here pursued affords 
sufficient ground for repelling the charge of tritheism sometimes 
brought against the doctrine of the Trinity. Are not three 
persons three beings? Are not three Divine Persons three 
Divine Beings—therefore three Gods? But the term “being” 
is ambiguous ; it is used in a collective sense as well as ina 
singular. We say man is a being possessed of reason when 
we mean the race, mankind. And we have before shown that 
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a single personality is not a being complete in itself, but is 
incapable of personal action except in relation with others. 
Christian Confessions have shown a just jealousy lest the dis- 
tinction of Persons should be thought to imply “ division of the 
substance,” and so endanger faith in the Unity. Our safeguard 
is in the testimony of the image. No member of the race can 
separate himself from the race. He cannot carry away with 
him into a state of seclusion and solitude the objective con- 
ditions upon which depend the exercise of his intelligence and 
will and the play of his sensibilities. He cannot be an inde- 
pendent being complete in himself with a life and experience 
which owe nothing to his relations with the race. Even the 
mature man carries the traditions of the race with him into 
solitude. He is born of the race, born into it, a constituent 
of its unity, inseparable from it. The substance cannot be 
divided. There is distinction of persons, not division of the 
substance. 

We reverently believe that the human image is in this 
respect, as in others, a true witness of the relations of the several 
Persons of the Godhead to the Unity, and to each other. The 
Divine essence is an indivisible Unity, yet embracing personal 
distinctions. No one is capable of independent and separate 
existence, for that would be division of the substance, and a 
dissolution of the Unity. And to predicate infinity of each in 
a state of separation would be to affirm three Gods: but as 
there can be only one Infinite Being in existence, to affirm the 
existence of three is equivalent to the affirmation of none. The 
One Infinite Being is the Trinity in Unity. “In the unity of 
the Godhead there be three Persons, of one substance, power, 
and eternity.” And to this first and greatest of truths human 
nature is a witness chosen of God. H. WALLACE, 


The writer takes leaye to say that years after he had for- 
mulated his own views on the subject of this article, he met 
with two books formally and ably discussing the same subject 
fundamentally on the same grounds, viz. one by Dr. Kidd 
of Aberdeen, entitled An Essay on the Trinity, published in 
1815, and the other by William Cook, D.D., entitled The 
Deity: an Argument on the Existence, Attributes, and Personal 
Distinctions of the Godhead. 




















Service in Patience. 


Art. IIL.—Patience in Duty: and Duty in Patience. 


HE Christian life is, in almost all cases, such a combination 

of duty and patience that the motive under which it may 

be reasonably undertaken and successfully carried out demands 
the Christian man’s most careful and constant attention. 

That there is this combination of the active and the passive 
in the Christian life will be obvious to those who have had 
the slightest experience or observation in the matter concerned. 
Christian men have both to work and to be patient. “They 
labour and faint not” (Rev. ii. 3). They have to obey the 
Divine will, and to suffer it. They have to put forth positive 
energy to positive work, and they have to oppose meekness 
and patience to various trials and discouragements. These 
ave the two spheres or departments between which a Christian’s 
whole life is divided. The various proportions in which they 
fall to the lot of different Christians the Lord himself decides ; 
and his undoubted lordship or sovereignty he often strikingly 
exhibits by the peculiar proportions and allotments which he 
makes. To some a long career of active labour is assigned, 
and a large share of health and vigour and enjoyment given 
to expend on energetic duty. They are a tower of strength 
to every child of God in their neighbourhood, and there is no 
end of their “works of faith and labours of love.” “Patience 
of faith,” again—waters of a full cup—wearisome days and 
nights ;—these are what often force others to discover or invent 
some means of usefulness which an invalid may cultivate ; and 
it would be hard to say how often and how extensively, in 
this light, the world has been indebted to invalid members of 
the Church. Through personal disease or affliction, some are 
seldom suffered to put their hand to much positive duty; 
others, through peculiar health and happiness, are seldom 
laid aside or restrained from it. 

Indeed, there are none of Christ’s who have not both had 
positive work to do, and not a little suffering to endure. The 
words of the blessed Redeemer to Ephesus have been in every 
age applicable to more than the Ephesians: “I know thy 
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works, and thy labour, and thy patience, and how thou canst 
not bear them which are evil: and thou hast tried them which 
say they are apostles, and are not, and hast found them liars: 
and hast borne, and hast patience, for my name’s sake hast 
laboured, and hast not fainted” (Rev. ii. 2, 3). Active and 
energetic forthputting of positive obedience on the one hand, 
and meek and patient submission to trial on the other, often- 
times cannot be separated. In Jesus himself personally they 
could never be separated at all. In obeying, he suffered; in 
suffering, he obeyed. Herein was his matchless perfection. 
“ He learned obedience by the things which he suffered, and being 
made perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation to all 
them that obey him” (Heb. v. 8). His position no doubt was 
peculiar. He had to obey the commanding element of the Law, 
and at the same time endure its curse; and the perfect com- 
bination of these constituted the reréXeorac: “It is finished.” 
Now we are told that “every one shall be perfected as his 
master” (Luke vi. 40). But every act of obedience he rendered 
was in the face of painful discouragement and suffering ; 
every suffering he submitted to was a positive offering of 
himself. His ever-matchless death upon the cross combined 
these two elements perfectly ; each also in the highest degree. 
He died ; but, more than this, he laid down his life; he gave 
himself to God ; he gave his life a ransom for many; by his “ one 
offering he hath for ever perfected them that are sanctified” 
(Heb. x. 14). “He learned obedience by the things which he 
suffered” (Heb. v. 8). 

As it was always thus with Christ, it is frequently so with 
his people. “The disciple is not above his master, nor the 
servant above his lord” (Matt. x. 24). To add suffering to 
his duty, they persecuted him; think you they will not 
persecute you also? Yea, your active duties are often trials ; 
your trials, it is often your duty to go forth and meet them. 
There is often no separating of the two departments of active 
exertion and discouraging pain. The very design of Provid- 
ence with the Christian often seems to be to vary his duties, 
and to vary his trials continually ; and to produce still greater 
variation by varying their combinations and proportions. 
New difficult duties and new distressing trials seem purposely 
assigned by the Lord to his people, to exercise their faith in 
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every variety of action, and increase their dependence—their 
direct dependence—upon himself. Experience is precious : 
but the Lord will not suffer believing souls to gather experience’ 
in such fashion as to dispense with faith. Were your combination 
of duties and trials always the same as had been assigned to you 
before, you would lean on your past experience and forget to 
make the Lord your present refuge and your strength. By 
continually varying these duties and trials, and especially by 
continually varying their combinations, God is ever bringing 
you into new circumstances in which your experience fails you, 
and you must in conscious helplessness and ignorance betake 
yourself to the light and power of the Lord, till at last “patience 
have her perfect work, and ye be found perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing” (James i. 4). And it is on grounds like 
these that God expects Christian souls to be nothing less than 
grateful to him for their trials, and that the apostle gives the 
somewhat startling yet reasonable call: “Count it all joy, 
brethren, when ye fall into divers temptations”—or trials 
(James i. 2). 

To abide in active duty faithfully, and simultaneously bear 
trial meekly : to work (not the dilettante trifling that some call 


1 Experience is frequently the sum and substance of what we gather from 
our failures, more than our successes. Let not an invalid be discouraged by 
that, nor anything else. Experience is valuable in its own place. How 
often have we seen it degenerate, narrow, so limited that young people 
laugh among themselves, and not always without reason. Yes, experience 
has its place, and for many reasons we should like to write on this subject, 
though it were only to guard against risks and abuses. There are no risks and 
abuses about Christ. ‘Do not make a God of your experience,” we have 
seen more than one Christian, to whom we were inclined to say. Christ is 
a God already—-the only living and true God. You can never be in excess 
with your love and regard for him. May your experience of him ever be 
as in these words :— 


“ The precious love of Jesus fill thy heart, 
And overflow thy soul in every part— 
A fount of living waters welling o’er, 
Expanding, deepening ever more and more ! 


O may his presence cheer thee on thy way ! 
A blessing fresh from Heaven, day by day 

Keeping in perfect peace thy trusting soul, 

And exercising o’er thee sweet control. 


May Jesus bear thee on his own dear breast, 
Pillow thy head, and bid thee calmly rest— 
Lull thee with sweetest songs from Heaven above, 
And soothe thy soul with gentle strains of love!” 
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work, but to work hard), and be patient too: to labour and not 
to faint : to hold on unshrinkingly in the face of all discourage- 
ment; for all this a high, a powerful motive is required. 
Where shall such a motive be found ? 

Christ always recognises it where it is in action: “For my 
name's sake thou hast laboured, and not fainted.” And every 
other motive has been found to break down. 

Both “to labour and be patient for Christ’s name’s sake” 
implies both personal regard and affection for himself, and 
regard for his honour ; that is, personal affection between him 
and you secretly, and regard for his honour publicly. ’Tis 
of especial moment to remember that motive adequate to 
sustain the life of Christian activity and endurance is simply 
impossible, short of personal supreme attachment to Christ 
himself, personal admiration of his character, gratitude for 
his so great and exceptional services, and in a word truly per- 
sonal love to the Redeemer. When one labours on diligently 
and bears up bravely in his service, he is doing so for his 
sake. Your secret love to him, your secret intercourse with 
him, your profound sense of obligation to him, and your 
unbounded admiration of him—all these re-animate you anew 
continually in acting and suffering in his service. His glorious 
love-worthiness, and the love he hath shown to you ;—these, 
apprehended by spiritual intelligence and personal appropriating 
faith, bind you in adoring love to his person, and bind you 
thereby to his service. His own infinitely glorious perfections, 
his infinitely gracious regard toward you—these you cannot 
increasingly apprehend by faith, and appreciate by the 
illumination of the Holy Spirit, without seeing that there is 
not anything but you ought willingly, when called upon, to 
do or to suffer for his sake. 

The personal element will constantly be found indispensable. 
And yet there is an insidious proneness to dispense with it. 
For the deepest: element of our depravity is our wngodliness— 
our natural proneness to live, and desire to live, without God in 
the world. The Christian life is one continued struggle and 
contest with that inveterate tendency to regard religion as some- 
thing different from right relation and love to a personal God, 
and right subjection of ourselves to his personal will. The gospel 
of the grace of God is constructed with the utmost possible in- 
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gennity and success to meet and remedy that evil. It secures 
the identifying of necessary, eternal, moral law with the personal 
will of a most amazingly generous, self-denying, and loving 
Friend, even Jesus Christ the Son of God, the Lord Jehovah : 
and those with whom it is vitally influential will find that it is 
always and only while they are keeping Immanuel—God-man 
—in view as a personal friend, and labouring and bearing up 
for his sake, that they are really succeeding in some measure 
in running the race that is set before them. 

“For Jesus’ sake!” How simple and commonplace the 
words! But how noble the motive! Surely it is an inspiring 
thought,—a principle of power and patience which we may 
well rejoice to profess toown. “For Jesus’ sake!” I discharge 
this duty ; I bear this trial :—in the face of this carking, soul- 
withering trial, I discharge this painful, exhausting duty :—1 
labour and faint not :—-“ for Jesus’ sake.” 

Is not this the motive, or reason, or ground, that the Father 
himself professes in all his purpose of grace and love? He 
loves you, he saves you, he forgives you, he bears with you, 
he blesses you—for Jesus’ sake! When you are miserable, 
he pities you, for Jesus’ sake; when you provoke him, when 
you do what might well forfeit his love and exhaust his 
patience, he deals graciously with you—for Jesus’ sake. And 
that means for the love he bears to Jesus, And well it is that 
it should be so. Any love he might be supposed to have, at 
first hand, to you, how well you know that you have a thousand 
times done enough utterly to forfeit—finally to exhaust it! 
But the love he bears to Jesus has been from eternity, and will 
be unto eternity. It is among the eternal necessities of God- 
head, with all the indefectible and unchanging all-sufficiency 
thereof; not among the contingencies of time. It is identical 
with the love of the Eternal Father, in the Eternal Spirit, 
to the Eternal Son. The persons loving are the same as from 
eternity, but the Second Person has become the Child of Beth- 
lehem—the Blesser and the Blessing of little children—the 
friend of Martha and Mary and Lazarus—the meek and lowly 
—the man Christ Jesus—bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh—our representative, substitute, surety. In these capacities 
the eternal love of Godhead in the person of the Father to him 
remains as before. And being at once eternal, infinite, neces- 
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sary on the one hand, and sovereign, gracious, covenanted on 
the other, it is inexhaustible, inalienable, unchangeable. ’Tis 
difficult to say whether this love now is more love to Jesus in 
you, or love to you in Him. It is at least the love in Godhead 
which the Father, so to speak, draws upon when he loveth 
you, a sinner: and there is no other which would stand the 
drain or draft upon it which loving you a sinner must make 
upon it. Hence the full assurance of faith. Hence your 
continual appeal to the Father to hear your supplications for 
Jesus’ sake. Hence the humble believer's right to huld that 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus, “ neither death 
nor life, nor angels nor principalities nor powers, nor things 
present nor things to come, nor height nor depth nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us” (Rom. vill. 38, 39). 

But if even God’s eternal purpose of love and actings in 
grace towards us are all for Jesus’ sake, how well may we resign 
our hearts and wills to the influence of the same motive also, 
that, in acting from it, we may be just so much the more, and 
that literally, even as our Fatherin heaven! For with intense 
literality of truth, it is Godlike to act from a regard to Jesus, 
from esteem, admiration, and love to Him. And if the Father's 
regard to Jesus yielded a love to us which all our depravity 
and faithlessness and provocation never exhausted, shall not 
the same motive on our part yield a motive-power to stimulate 
for active duty and sustain under aftlictive and probationary 
dispensations, which shall be literally and in all possible eventu- 
alities endlessly varied and sufficient ? 

The liveliness and constantly quickening element in evan- 
gelical religion resulting from the predominance of the personal 
element is reciprocally brought out very wonderfully, when 
Jesus, in anticipation of his baptism of blood and wrath, 
devoting himself as an expiatory or atoning victim, says, “ For 
their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified.” 
But there is another consideration. You remember the terms 
in which Jesus asserted that fundamental and all-embracing 
exchange of places which we tried to explain in July number, 
and of which the Scripture speaks in the words, “ Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, who though he was rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor, that we through his poverty might 
be made rich” (2 Cor. viii. 9). For our sakes! View every par- 
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ticular of his career in this light. Bring in the action of this 
motive, and consider it as influentially and guidingly in opera- 
tion at every successive stage of Christ’s vicarious duties and 
griefs. See how in his temptations to abandon his duties (and 
we may take temptation to abandon duty for a very model of the 
union of the active and the passive in the Redeemer’s career)—- 
see how he meets every fawning hint or staggering alarm-cry 
from the tempter with the self-animating resolution: ‘It is for 
their sakes I do it; for their sakes I became thus poor.’ The 
Church in fact may almost reciprocate Christ’s own language, 
‘We know thy works, most blessed Redeemer, and thy patience, 
and how for our sake thou hast borne, and hast had patience, 
and hast laboured, and hast not fainted.’ And if that be true, 
then how exactly suitable and responsive, how precisely due, 
and how imperatively called for, that we should perseveringly 
conduct our career and. patiently “bear up under its provings ”' 
(James i. 22), for his sake. 

Who is among us that places our energy and patience under 
the rule of this noble motive ?—under the inspiring influence 
of our adoring and grateful personal regard to Jesus? (We 
speak upon the point as remembering, alas! how much one 
may gain of knowledge, on such a point, often more froin failure 
than success.) And will you be slack to give obvious and 
world-perceptible evidence of its animating and sustaining 
power—its power to animate you in all zeal for good works— 
to sustain you in all patience under trial? When will it be 
time for you to stay your hand in your labours, or faint beneath 
your troubles*—so long as you can say of Jesus, “The Lord 
liveth; and blessed be my rock”? (2 Sam. xxii. 47.) Be the 
work only for his sake, will not the thought that it 7s for his 
sake prompt the needed perseverance?- Be the trial only for 
his sake,—will not the thought of it being for his sake produce 
the needed patience? You are not prepared, are you, to 
acknowledge that this motive can be worn out; that its 
influence can be limited ; that its power to stimulate to energy 


1 The true rendering is, “‘ Blessed is the man that stands out his provings, 
for when he is proved he shall receive the crown of life, which the Lord hath 
promised to them that love him.” 

2? Was it not John Newton who exclaimed, when justifying his long 
continued active occupation of the pulpit, ‘‘When will it be time for the 
graciously saved old African blasphemer to give up preaching Christ?” 
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or soothe into meekness (two things so awfully difficult to 
combine) is less than inexhaustible? No; let those who 
labour from minor motives, and for earthly objects,—for the 
world’s riches and applause,—let them come upon the limits 
of their motives. Let them learn by experience that prompt- 
ing and sustaining principles, fitted to meet literally every 
crisis, is what they do not possess: that their precise and 
discriminating want is that they have no motive calculated 
literally for all circumstances, and competent to all demands 
upon it. But be it yours to prove,—to bring these things 
(otherwise invisible) out into demonstration—in the every-day 
sphere of only too terribly real human life, with its vicissitudes 
of lively activities and languid sicknesses and inextricable 
sorrows,—and thus to give ocular demonstration and conclusive 
proof, that in acting from an adoring and affectionate regard 
to Jesus Christ you have found a motive which, like the fear 
of the Lord (and which, indeed, is embraced in it), “endureth 
for ever ;” a motive continually fresh and powerful—applicable 
to all the variations that your case actually undergoes, and all 
the variations that even any case can? When tempted to resile 
from some painful post of duty, or to cease from some sore 
effort to possess your soul in patience,—let the love and (let 
me dare to say it) the loveableness, the love-worthiness and 
loving-kindness, of Jesus come into remembrance. Betake 
yourself to the consideration of the glory and the grace of your 
Master. And though your foes sting you—as the more mali- 
ciously they will, the more they see you inexplicably evading 
their malice, and making it sting themselves tenfold more 
than you—let your soul return unto its love and its rest. For 
Jesus’ sake resume your energy, and for Jesus’ sake maintain 
your patience. 

It is of importance, however, to watch over the thorough 
healthiness of the mind in Christian motives, with which the 
world cannot sympathise; and while we are the thorough 
advocates of a manly enthusiasm, we would earnestly guard 
against whatsoever is fanatical. Certainly, to be conducting 
one’s life from a leading consideration to our regard for an 
absent (in one sense) and unseen person, might easily become 
fanatical, sentimental, and disorganising. But if it be not only 
for Jesus’ sake (or secret regard for him) that you work and 
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suffer, but for his name's sake (for his public honour), it is 
different. Not merely your private and individual friendship 
is then concerned in your labour and patience; but also 
Christ’s name, according to scriptural wont, being the embodied 
manifestation of his glory as in the written Word, you have a 
cognisable and permanent standard of appeal,—a touchstone 
and safeguard, that is beyond all serviceableness and value. 
No man can in that case fanaticise himself and shelter him- 
self from being called to account, on the plea that he is acting 
from feelings with which no one has a right to interfere, or of 
which no one has means or capacity of judging. The right and 
responsibility of private judgment will always be safe in the 
Church as long as she is Protestant, and holds the correct, 7c. the 
Westminster, doctrine of the inspiration of the Word. But the 
capacity in the Church to assert and defend the right of private 
judgment, as in the last resort truly individual, will always 
depend on its not being carried to a fanatical excess. Personal 
love to Christ is indispensable, and unless coupled with recog- 
nition of and regard for the ostensible revelation of his name, 
and thoroughly stateable character, and descriptible and well 
described personality as in the Word, might give the Church an 
amount of trouble which it would be alike difficult to endure 
or to control. How unutterably important is it, then, that we 
should carefully avoid everything that would foster what could 
call itself an adoring and grateful regard for what might turn 
out little more than the picture of a heated imagination: and 
to see to it that it is the very Jesus of the Bible, and his name 
and glory and honour as there set forth, that we are concerned 
for—willing always to be taken to task and called in question 
on this matter, if it only be the Word of God that is the ulti- 
mate referee ! 

In a word, the motive of which we have spoken is incom- 
plete (under the circumstances, in which it must be here 
below called into requisition and drawn upon) unless you 
can supplement the phrase “for Christ’s sake” by the fuller 
and more complete expression, “for Christ's name's sake.” 
The faithful Christian will not only maintain, in his own 
soul, an adoring and affectionate reference in all things to 
Jesus; but on the outward platform of his life it will be his 
aim and effort to embody His revealed character and declare 
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His name; to make his beloved Master's name renowned ; 
to commend his religion and his truth to those who as yet 
have not embraced them; to stimulate and strengthen, in 
their love and practice of them, those who have; to adorn 
the gospel by exhibiting its influence in a life reflecting all 
that is fair and pure and true and honourable, and frank and 
noble and of good report: to stop the mouths of the adversary, 
and wrest from them every plea or pretence for the rejection 
of the faith: to outstrip the world in those virtues which the 
world can comprehend and cultivate, and to realise and illus- 
trate those graces which the world can neither reach nor decry : 
—thus placing the crown of super-eminent royalty on Chris- 
tianity, or rather on Christ :—-this, in fact, is the mission and 
should be the aim of every Christian soul among us, and not 
of those only who become ordained missionaries, expressly so 
called. To make Christ’s name great and honourable—what 
ought we not willingly and laboriously to do ?—what ought we 
not quietly and unmurmuringly to bear? And if at any time 
we are tempted to abandon our exertions, or succumb beneath 
our trials, what reanimating influence—as of a war-trumpet, 
in one view, rekindling our energy,—as of an anodyne, in 
another, soothing our ruffled spirit into quiet, as a loving little 
child getting “a good cry” on a mother’s bosom—may we not 
find in the blessed resolution, ‘I will return to my thankless 
toil, I will still bear this weary trial,—for the sake of the name 
of Jesus—to shield that name from dishonour, to cover that 
name with glory’? 

‘Yea; that name’ (may every believing soul go on to say) 
‘has been a shield to me: to me that name has been a glory. 
When I had thrown away my glory, and lay polluted in my 
shame; when, as a sinful man, without a shield of any kind I 
lay open to the scorn of holy abhorrence and the stroke of 
righteous vengeance, the Father cast around me the name of 
Jesus, and at once it was my shield and my glory. It yielded 
me most righteous and unchallengeable protection from righteous 
wrath—the Judge of all the earth being Judge: it gave mea 
claim to glory and honour, as well as immortality. Not for my 
name's sake did he do his deeds of love and grace omnipotent ; 
let that always be well known unto me. When a dying 
Immanuel says, “For their sakes I sanctify myself,” that they 
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also may be sanctified: still in reality the harmony of truth 
remains unaltered. He might, in free love, do much for my- 
self; he could in justice do nothing whatever for my name’s 
sake. “For his own name’s sake,” be it ever known, he could 
and did work for my recovery and salvation,—his own name’s 
sake which I had polluted and profaned. He wrought for me, 
for his own name’s sake ; he wrought in me, for his own name’s 
sake. For his own name’s sake he pardoned mine iniquity when 
it was great. He restored my soul, and caused me to walk 
in the paths of righteousness, even for his own name’s sake. 
And when I had by his own power and grace broken off from 
my mighty tyrant, and passed through the flood on foot, and 
sung my song of victory upon the shore, and tasted angels’ 
bread in the wilderness, and drunk of that Rock that followed 
me—and that Rock was Christ; when, even after all this grace 
of my Lord,—ingrate that I was and corrupt—lI burst the bonds 
of gratitude and love and loyalty, and made again for Egypt 
and its flesh-pots, and provoked the Lord till his fury came up 
on his face, and he threatened to disown and disinherit me, 
and cast me off,—fairly affrighted and alarmed, I hied me to 
his feet, and I could find no plea, neither peace nor plea, till 
I found it in his own “name.” But failed me not. For I 
said unto him, “ Lest the Egyptians hear of it,” for they know 
that I have professed thy name and covenant and service,—they 
know that thou hast been with me in better days, and hast 
brought me out with an high hand and an outstretched arm to 
be a Father unto me: and now shouldest thou slay and disin- 
herit me, and leave me to perish, they will say it was because 
thou wast not able to bring me into the land; and what wilt 
thou do to thy great name? And when my spirit had mightily 
grappled with, and cleaved thus unto thy name; when the 
honour of that name had again become my highest desire ; 
when once more I had entered into sympathy with its claims 
and glory, and my smitten, withered heart revived with satis- 
faction at the thought that even still in me—yea, eminently, 
the more eminently the more clamant the necessity,—the name 
of Christ might yet be made great, for a pattern to those who 
should hereafter believe on him to life everlasting (1 Tim. i. 16) ; 
my plea was prevailing with God, step by step, as it was 
returningly delighting me; and for his own name’s sake he 
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was reconciled to me, and instated me once more in his favour. 
and his work. 

‘ And now, if his name when I pleaded it with him prevailed 
even unto this that he wrought for me and had patience, in 
face of my ingratitude, instability, offensiveness, and provoca- 
tions,—oh! surely I ought to work now and be patient, even 
till he has reason to say: “I know that for my name’s sake 
thou hast laboured, and hast not fainted.”’ 


Tis a great thing to remember that he knows when, for 
his name’s sake, you “labour and faint not.” Christ knoweth 
it. The world cannot know it. The peculiar upholding 
Christian motive the world cannot comprehend. And hence 
the intense indignation that a Christian man feels at the dis- 
graceful misunderstandings to which he is so often subjected, 
is often followed by the revulsion of kind compassion in the 
plain thought,—Really, after all, how could they know better ? 
It must always be a first principle, that the moving powers 
and sustaining energies of a life of faith lie beyond the penetra- 
tion of the natural man. To rationalise away here is treason. 
The doctrine of man’s total depravity must be stated most 
distinctly and emphatically, if there is to be any gospel at all. 
The need of an absolutely new life, which no mere moral 
excellencies nor scientific cultivations ever can dispense with, 
must be insisted on. The beautiful and indeed entrancing 
qualities of this new life, taking for granted as they do a 
God in Tri-unity, and the delightful relations of the Persons as 
arranged and averred in the covenant of grace, cannot be 
dwelt upon here. But there is nothing about them that proud 
Science can dare to throw nature’s scorn upon. If we have 
believed on Jesus, it must ever be maintained that “ Hence- 
forth the world knoweth us not.” Reasonably we decline the 
world’s judgment. Little sympathy need we expect or care 
for at the world’s hands, in anything so peculiarly evangelical 
and spiritual as “labouring without fainting for the sake of 
the name of Jesus.” The world knoweth us not. 

Perhaps the Church knoweth us not. And that is a very hard 
case to have to contemplate. It is, however, most encouraging 
to notice that Holy Scripture has anticipated it; and that no 
strange thing has happened to us when it occurs. “ Doubtless 
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thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Israel acknowledge us not; thou, O Lord, art our Father; from 
everlasting is thy name” (Isa. lxiii. 16),--that name, for whose 
sake “we labour and faint not.” Yet it is a very hard case 
when fellow-Christians misunderstand your motive, and requires 
great self-denial and Christian firmness to endure it. There is, 
however, always sufficiency of Christian thought and feeling to 
enable one, through grace, to succeed. Man is not omniscient. 
Your own imperfections, also, may damage and diminish the 
evidence of your single-eyed, unselfish, self-denying service. 
You were not always Christ’s. You were not born a Christian. 
You had to be born again. And you may have to endure the 
taunts which reference (both by an ungodly world and a silly 
and decadent Church) to what you were before you were Christ’s 
subjects you to. Pau. had, and wisely anticipated : “I am the 
least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the Church of God” (1 Cor. xv. 9). And 
JOHN CALVIN, even amidst all his amazing self-denial and 
laboriousness, had to suffer from the same cause,—malignant 
and devilish reference to the days before he was Christ’s. How 
touching the patience of his answer :—“ The man grudges me 
my salvation!” Well, however, may we cultivate patience 
and seek wisdom under misunderstanding which our own very 
blameworthy delay in becoming Christ’s, or our many blameable 
defects and inconsistencies since, may have caused. Of course 
you are entitled to the acknowledgment of your integrity, to 
sympathy with your Christian purpose and procedure, your 
perseverance and your patience: and you may be tempted to 
the stinging rejoinder, “God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall” (Acts xxiii. 3). But why be overmuch moved? In 
one way or another Christian souls must be taught that 
“ Jehovah-Tzidkenu is all things ;” that God-in-Christ, as the 
portion of the soul, has to be taken before all, and in the room 
of all, and really in all cases in a dying hour as alone enough. 
And to the Christian invalid it may be said, ‘ Why grudge, my 
friend, if the Lord makes a point of teaching you earlier than 
he does most people?’ And though an accumulation of 
sorrows should happen to you, why be shaken or despond? The 
Lord kuoweth them that are bis. The Lord understandeth all 
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hearts and knoweth the imaginations of the thoughts, There 
is not a duty you discharge for his sake, however humble, 
however trivial, however secret, but he taketh notice and 
beareth it in remembrance. There is not an insult that you 
quietly bear for his sake, and to ward off dishonour from his 
name, but the Lord God Immanuel, a Personal Friend, under- 
stands both the patience and the motive. You may be 
misjudged by others; you have always the relief that the Lord 
cannot misjudge you. You may be misrepresented by others ; 
but in the book of God’s remembrance there are no misrepresen- 
tations written down, no perversions, either of the outward fact 
or of the secret feeling. You have always the resource of a 
quiet protest and appeal to him. He knoweth when for his 
name’s sake you labour and do not faint. Often, too, it is just 
the necessity for those protests and appeals that rescues us from 
our inveterate tendency to make little or nothing of an unseen 
Friend ; that brings us back to our first love to him; and that 
compels the delightful song—“ Whom having not seen we love ; 
in whom though now we see him not, yet believing, we rejoice 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory, receiving the end of 
our faith, even the salvation of our souls,” to the full bringing 
out of which it is necessary that “the trial of your faith, being 
much more precious than of gold that perisheth, though it be 
tried with fire, might be found unto praise and honour and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ” (1 Peter i. 7-9). 

But it is far more encouraging still to bear in mind, not only 
that the Lord knoweth that you are dutiful amidst patience, 
and amidst pain, it may be, or sorrow,—patience in still carry- | 
ing on duty ;—not only is this true, but 7t is the Lord himself 
who tells you it is true. He comes to assure you that it is true, 
and to remind you when you are forgetful of it: “J know 
thy works, and thy labour, and thy patience” (Rev. ii. 2). 
And surely that is unspeakably more animating and precious 
as a direct communication to you from Christ himself as to 
his knowledge of your joint labours and trials. An abstract 
doctrinal statement to that effect never possibly could com- 
fort you as express word from Jesus to that effect can do. No 
doubt worldly spirits tell you to be reasonable, and not talk 
as if you had verbal communication with God. Of course 
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fanaticism has to be guarded against. But fanaticism would 
not be worth a thoughtful mind guarding against, were it not 
for the protection of that of which fanaticism is the silly and 
thoughtless extreme. And what scientifically able-minded 
Christian man will refuse the struggling soul the benefit of 
the glorious utterance of God to his afflicted people, “They 
shall know that I am he that doth speak: behold, it is 1” 
(Isa. lii. 6). Read the whole chapter. Read from Isaiah li. 21: 
“Hear this, thou afflicted”—staggering under thy trials— 
“drunken (but not with wine); I have taken the cup of trem- 
bling out of thy hand, even the dregs of the cup of my fury, 
thou shalt no more drink of it again. I will put it into the 
hand of them that afflict thee; which have said to thy soul, 
Bow down that we may go over; and thou hast laid thy body 
as the ground, and as the street, to them (forsooth) to pass 
over” (Isa. li. 22, 23). But what saith Jehovah God unto 
thee, O troubled Church or child of the Lord? Read all 
that follows in the next chapter. Strength is his who is the 
Lord God omnipotent, and you worship no Unitarian Deity, a 
worship which is essentially not a whit better than Atheism. 
You worship a Triune Deity, who in the Second Person 
became weak, and fainted not on a criminal’s cross, nor 
yielded up the human life he had taken into his Divine 
Person, till he claimed that all given him to do was 
“finished” (reréXeorar)—“ It is finished” (John xix. 30). 
And for what conceivable object that eternal miracle (the 
death of Jesus) could have been accomplished, except that 
out of his weakness his believing Church might be made 
strong, and out of his death they might live for ever, it is 
impossible to conjecture. Go not about to say it was for 
others, not you. Read again. Not only is it a promise that 
sorrows, however terrible, shall end one day (Isa. lii. 1), and 
that he will make this word omnipotent as the means of 
ending them (lii. 15). But is he not himself in his own Person 
(the second of the Godhead), the Word from everlasting ? 
When will we know all the import of his name (John 
i. 1-5) the Word? The gloriously unexcepted free offer of 
salvation is tied up with this comfort to the Church and child 
of God, “How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of 
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him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that 
bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation; that 
saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth” (Isa. lii. 7). Yes; and go 
on with the chapter still. If you are truly a Christian invalid, 
it is impossible for you not to know that a little light upon 
a few verses of the eternal and inspired: Word (which is not 
an abstract doctrinal statement, but the living utterance of 
your Divine redeeming friend, as if he had a very mouth,— 
and has he not—the God-Man?) is worth all worlds. The 
Word personal and the Word proclaimed, also, how closely 
related, almost identified, are they :— 
“The word that cometh from thy mouth, 
Is better unto me 
Than many thousands and great sums 
Of gold and silver be.”—(Ps. cxix. 72.) 

And then if you need, as continually you do, the doctrine of 
substitution and the cross, that you may know the comfort of 
living “by the faith of the Son of God” (Gal. ii. 20), go on 
with your reading, and you have the ever-memorable Isa. liii. ; 
drink in the “water of life,” as Scottish Christians have 
ever been accustomed to find it there; and hide yourself, 
as you close your reading, under the wings of his intercession 
who maketh intercession for the transgressors, not the holy. 
Will that not do with you? “If any man sin, we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” If, in 
very trembling, putting in claim for that ever-blessed relief, you 
find you are scorned by a malignant world, among whom it is 
taken for granted that God sends you forth in the midst of 
WOLVES, you must just repeat what in the same circumstances 
JOHN CALVIN said, “This man grudges me my salvation!” and 
you must leave it to God to show whether the begrudger or the 
grudged has (so to speak) the better portion of the two. 


How precious it is to have “the glorious Lord” (Isa. xxxiii. 21) 
himself thus telling you what he once told these Ephesians 
(Rev. ii. 2, 3), but is here and now telling yourself !—that he 
knows how thou hast both had “ patience and hast laboured 
and hast not fainted,” whether it be the past or the future 
that is the theme of your meditations. 
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1. Say that it is the past you are ruminating over, and 
that you see little to encourage you there. You have laboured, 
it is true, and not fainted ; and it has been for Christ’s name’s 
sake that you have managed that difficult attainment. But 
you have had many a temptation to faint. You have trained 
your children (we may have to say to the invalid Christian 
mother or aunt); you have faithfully taught your class (we 
may have to say to the faithful Sabbath-school teacher, 
perhaps to the young missionary in a far distant land): and 
little fruit, scarcely a blade of grass (Ps. Ixxii. 16), appears. 
You have warned your graceless, godless neighbour; and 
everything that wisdom could suggest to render your word not 
unacceptable you thoughtfully and with prayer attended to. 
You didn’t give him those endless torrents of pious talk,— 
with which the frank and generous youth, beginning to learn 
science (with its beautiful brevities and richly-rewarding 
studies), is, in the contrast, so much disgusted; as who shall 
say it is any wonder that in such an unfortunate contrast some 
are disgusted? Rather you watched to find (as all Christian 
exhortators ought to do) “the word in season,” which—ah, 
“how good is it!” (Prov. xv. 23) ;—you launched with a secret, 
loving prayer, and you know it was with undeniable love to 
his soul. Yet his ungodliness and gracelessness are as manifest 
and rampant as ever. You have sacrificed your comfort and 
wanted your rest for the good of others; and ingratitude and 
insult have been your recompence. You are almost “weary in 
well-doing” (Gal. vi. 9). What need you toil and vex your- 
self any longer? Why labour any more? or any more bear up 
in patience ? 

Dispirited, discouraged, ready to resile from your painful 
post, tempted and provoked to cast patience to the winds, ready 
to call the graceless and provoking wicked “ whited walls,” with 
Paul, or perhaps much worse. You are sitting—shall we say ? 
—in your cheerless closet with folded hands and careworn 
brow, with countenance not over-cheerful or attractive, scarcely 
ornamented with Zion’s beautiful garments of a meek and quiet 
spirit. O inhabitant of Zion! thy King cometh unto thee, meek 
and having salvation (Matt. xxi. 5);—in the entrancing com- 
bination which awakens moral enthusiasm of reception; in 
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meekness and in majesty alike. He hath the seven stars 
in his right hand, and he walketh among the seven golden 
candlesticks; and to thee he saith, ‘“I know thy works 
and thy patience, and how thou hast borne, and for my 
name’s sake hast laboured, and hast not fainted.” Thy 
works,—unfruitful, unrecompensed, as thou imaginest and 
mournest them,—are all in*my knowledge, all in my treasures. 
I am “ not unrighteous to forget your work of faith and labour 
of love, which you have shown towards my name, in that ye 
have laboured, and do labour” (Heb. vi. 10). Not acup of cold 
water given in the name of a disciple, which is the reflection 
of the Master’s name; not a gift laid humbly on mine altar 
from a worshipper, howsoever “impoverished” (see Isaiah xl. 20), 
or secretly (to avoid ostentation) conveyed to my treasury—has 
escaped my notice or failed to secure my gratified regard ; not 
a trial quietly endured, not a soft answer wisely returned, not 
a sigh that has heaved thy bosom for the affliction of Joseph 
(Amos vi. 6), not a smile of joy when the ark of God was evi- 
dently safe, not a groan when it trembled, not a tear when it 
suffered, have I once allowed to escape my delighted notice. 
And I know that these things with thee have been for my 
name’s sake. Let the world scorn you and miserably repay 
your usefulness and efforts for its good; let the very objects 
of your beneficence and zeal misunderstand and misjudge and 
misinterpret and misrepresent; let it come even to this with 
you—“ I looked on my right hand, and beheld, there was no 
one that would know me: refuge failed me: no man cared for 
my soul” (Ps. exlii. 4). What then? J, even I who am from 
everlasting, care ; and, with my care, you can dispense with all 
the world’s—ay, and if need be, with all the Church’s (Isaiah 
lxiii. 16) care too. “I know that for my name’s sake thou 
hast laboured and hast not fainted.” If thou hast ever thought 
that I, the I AM, was indifferent to thy toils and trials, thou 
hast misjudged and done injustice unto me, unutterably more 
than thou hast thyself ever been unjustly dealt with or mis- 
judged. I have known thy soul in adversity: I have followed 
with ceaseless vigilance all thy path: I have understood with 
infinite perfection all thy feelings. I know, and I give thee 
the gratification of telling thee that I know, all that “for my 
name’s sake” thou hast done or endured. I own thy service 
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and the motive that inspired it. I own thy patience, and the 
feelings that sustained it. I am very sensible that, for my 
name’s sake thou hast served, and for my name’s sake thou 
hast suffered.’ 

And can you hear such statements from the lips of Him who 
is the Lord of Glory, and was nailed to the cursed tree for your 
sake and for your salvation, without being at once rebuked for 
the inactivity and the impatience you were suffering to creep 
over you, and recalled to a more generous and genuine state of 
feeling? Do not your own numerous personal offences come 
now to your remembrance—your shortcomings and sins which 
the Lord might righteously have pleaded as making worthless 
and void your service in his cause, and as making your patience 
little to be wondered at? Those innumerable iniquities which 
the Lord hath graciously sworn to remember no more—do they 
not now come to your remembrance? and do not a thousand 
provocations plead with you for a little while more of patience, 
on your part, as the Lord hath had patience on his ?—for you 
know, and are assured, are you not? that the Lord will come 
and never will or can forget you (Isa. xlix. 15)? Does not 
Christ’s generous grace, in remembering your services and 
sufferings for his sake, and forgetting and forgiving all your 
iniquities, come upon your heart with a power to soothe and quiet 
your ruffled spirit (Ps. cxvi. 7) once again, for a little more of 
the weary journey, which can’t last for ever, as you well know ? 
Nay, is there not a’world of splendid mystery in the thought that 
the Omniscient can forget your sins, or forget anything whatever? 
We cannot, to use the language of a dear departed one, whose 
memory we cherish very much, fly off at a tangent with a new 
topic ; or, as Chalmers used to say, turn a collateral into a main 
topic. But we repeat, the simple thought that an eternal God 
has said, “ He will forget” your transgressions, should secure 
miracles of patience in your person when required. How he 
can forget at all may be thought of afterwards. Enough now 
to say: Our Lord is both God and man in two distinct natures, 
and one person for ever. As God-man, he has a human soul 
that sympathises and synchronises with your own; and exactly 
what you would wish him to forget, he will forget indeed. 

2. But suppose it is not so much the past that you are looking 
back upon with disappointment as the future you are looking 
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forward to with dread.’ Its demands on your exertions and 
your patience seem threatening to increase. Your work and 
warfare as a Christian, far from growing easier, seem to grow 
more hopelessly tangled and trying. For one thing, your 
estimate of what your work as a Christian should be, i 
increasing; and what would have passed with you once as 
a tolerable discharge of duty dissatisfies you now. You strike 
a higher aim; you contemplate nobler attainments. And hence 
you are oppressed with a weighty sense of difficulty, a tendency 
to despond or to despair. The motives that once impelled 
you, the reasons that once weighed with you, are insufficient 
now. You feel you must have less to do with subordinate 
motives and more with that motive which is supreme. Even 
motives and considerations, not in themselves wicked or con- 
temptible, have often to be abandoned, and the soul must 
betake itself to the primordia or first principles of evangelical 
Christianity—the vital faith of the Divine Saviour and the “fear 
of the Lord which is clean”—not relatively, but absolutely 
clean—“and endureth for ever” (Ps. xix. 9). For every subor- 
dinate consideration may fail ; and the simple fact that we have 
to die shows that all subordinate considerations whatever have 
a set time, beyond which they cannot serve us. You may be 
forecasting the future, therefore, in the full assurance that, left 
to these secondary and subsidiary motives, your positive or 
passive obedience, your duty or patience, it may be both, are 
destined inevitably to give way through the increasing demands 
that are being made upon them. It is in such a crisis that 
the reviving visit of the King, even as to the seven early 
churches, is as the pouring of the elixir of life through the 
soul. Pointing to the lowering path of mingled duty and 
danger, and aware that no meaner motive than the highest 
can ever secure your willing, forward movement, he says, 
‘“ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves,” 
but I ask you for my sake to go. Feed the fountain of your 
energies in the nearness of my glory ; prove the sufficiency of 
my grace; and show that for my name’s sake you can do and 
suffer what no other consideration could induce you to face.’ 

It is impossible for language to indicate aright the mingled 


1 This is very much the case contemplated in the Church of Smyrna 
(Rev. ii. 9, 10). 
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power and tenderness of this appeal of Jesus to his people, and 
especially at a time like the present. There can be no doubt 
that to those whose “senses are exercised to discern good and 
evil” (Heb. iii. 4), there are times and seasons when the tide 
of Divine grace, which flows over this dear land of ours, is 
more copious or less so. There are good reasons to think it is 
at present very considerably restrained; though, at the same 
time, the greatest caution is required when old men (and men 
growing old) begin to say, “ The former days were better than 
these.” It is possible to say this when it is not true, when 
evangelical religion may be undergoing a very subordinate 
change of manifestation, and not an alteration or surrender 
of reality and identity. God grant that such may turn out to 
be the explanation of many current circumstances which to an 
elderly vision take confessedly a serious form ! pb 


Art. IV.—The Site of Paradise. 


RECENTLY published volume’ by a son of the celebrated 

Leipzig Professor adds yet another to the long list of 

attempts to solve the question of the position of Paradise. 
It still leaves the question as debatable as ever. 

Of the 346 pages of which the book is made up, only 
94 are really devoted to the statement and answering of the 
question which’stands as its title. The remaining 252 consist 
of notes, appendices, and indices. 

The appendices are five in number. The first, on the 
geography of Babylonia, is in three parts, and consists mostly 
of lists derived from the Assyrian monuments, of its rivers 
and canals, its provinces and towns, and the states and tribes 
on its borders. To the names in these lists, topographical and 
historical remarks are generally added, various readings of 

1 Wo lag das Paradies? eine biblischassyriologische Studie; mit Zahl- 
reichen assyriologischen Beitriigen zur biblischen Linder, und Vilkerkunde 
und einer Karte Babyloniens von Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Professor der 


Assyriologie an der Universitit Leipzig. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1881.) 
Pp. xi, 346. S8vo. 20 mks. 
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the name in different inscriptions are given, and attempts are 
made to identify the names with those occurring in Greek 
or Arabic or Hebrew literature. 

The remaining four appendices are—(1.) On the table of 
nations in the 10th chapter of Genesis, to the names contained 
in which the author seeks parallels among the cuneiform 
inscriptions ; (2.) On the geography of Canaan; (3.) of Egypt; 
and (4.) of Elam. In these three last also the writer strives 
to identify names on the monuments with places in these 
different countries. 

The book itself is divided as follows :—First, an introduc- 
tion; next, the views current as to the position of Paradise : 
(a.) as mythological and existing only in Utopia, (b.) as his- 
torical and situated in Armenia, or (¢.) in South Babylonia; 
then, Dr. Delitzsch’s own view ; and lastly, a few pages on the 
origin and age of the account of Paradise in Genesis. After 
this come the numerous notes on points arising in the text. 

To go more into detail: In his introduction, Dr. Delitzsch 
maintains the historical character of the account in Genesis, 
saying (p. 3) that “the description contains points of reference 
and direction enough to make it clear” that the garden was 
still existing on the earth at the time of the composition of 
Genesis, as also at the time when Ezekiel xxxi. 9 was written. 
He distinguishes (p. 4) between {79 (Eden, Paradise) and the 
Ty of 2 Kings xix. 12, Isa. xxxvii. 12, Ezek. xxvii. 23, 
Amos i. 5; the former being the specific name of the garden, 
a name not native to Palestine, but borrowed, like the history, 
probably from Babylonia. This [¥, he says (p. 6), can hardly 
have been used in the meaning simply of “ Fairyland,” 
“ Pleasure- garden,” as a general title, for then we should expect 
MY YTS like 712 YDS; and besides, 7Y in the sense of 
“pleasure, delight,” is found only in the plural D°D1Y, Ps. 
xxxvi. 9, 2 Sam. i. 24, translating, as he does, Ezek. xxxi. 9, 
16, 18, by “trees of Paradise.” For the position of the garden 
(p. 9) the rivers are most important. O° (heads), as in 
Arabic and Assyrian, can be applied to the point at which one 
river separates from another. It lay eastward from Palestine 
(p. 7), taking “eastward” in Gen. ii. 8 in the sense of eastward 
from the position of the writer, and in a warm southerly 
climate. This is implied by the whole account. 
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Of former opinions, the traditional one, reaching as far back 
at least as the time of Josephus, considers Paradise as no 
longer existing on the earth after the Fall. But among the 
ancient writers the fact of their identifying the Pison with the 
Ganges or Indus, and the Gihon with the Nile, is no proof 
that they did not assign a definite geographical position to the 
garden. It is true, we must not attribute to them medizval 
ideas of geography, but some centuries after the writing of 
Genesis, in, the days of Alexander, the Greeks imagined the 
Indus and the Nile to be but parts of the same stream; and 
yet they had very distinct notions of the geographical position 
of the latter. 

This traditional view (p. 11, etc.) identifies the Pison with 
various streams—eg. Josephus and Ewald with the Ganges ; 
Xenan with the Indus; others with the Hyphasis. Havilah 
they imagine to be India. Ethiopia they place as usual in 
Africa; and identify in general the Gihon with the Nile, 
though some—as Lassen, Renan, Maspero—see in the Oxus the 
modern representative of the Gihon. 

The second explanation (p. 33, etc.), which was that main- 
tained by Luther, seeks the garden in Armenia, near the 
sources of the Tigris and Euphrates. The Gihon is the 
Araxes, and the Pison is the Phasis. Havilah corresponds 
with Colchis ; and Ethiopia is represented by the Cosszi. 

The third set of opinions (p. 37, etc.) places Paradise in 
South Babylonia—so Calvin—towards the mouth of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. The canal Shat-el-Arab represents 
the stream which watered the garden, and its two arms 
together with the Euphrates and Tigris are the four rivers. 

After discussing these former views and pointing out their 
difficulties, Dr. Delitzsch propounds his own. He begins 
(p. 45) by showing how all the primitive history of mankind 
collects round Babylonia, and states the first objection which 
may be urged against his idea of placing Paradise in this 
district as a place still geographically existing, viz, the 
difficulty of finding, besides the Euphrates and Tigris, two 
streams big enough to answer the requirements of the case. 
He gets over this by assuming (p. 48) that the Pison and 
Gihon were in reality canals. 72 in Hebrew, as well as in 
Arabic and Babylonian, can mean “canal” no less than “river ;” 
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and Ezekiel’s “ river of Chebar” was no more than a canal, 
though which of the numerous artificial water-courses of Baby- 
lonia it was cannot now be determined, owing to the frequent 
changes in the natural features of that region. These canals 
(p. 51) were large, navigable, of great antiquity, the source of 
numerous smaller streams along their course; so that the 
origin of their existence was forgotten, and they were con- 
sidered natural, not artificial : some moreover were old beds 
of the Euphrates or Tigris. But before assigning any particular 
canals as the modern representatives of Pison and Gihon, he 
seeks two countries, bordering on Babylonia, answering to the 
Havilah and Ethiopia of the sacred text. 

This is the second great difficulty (p. 52). From Genesis 
x. 29, x. 7, xxv. 18, and 1 Samuel xv., he gathers that 
Havilah represents the Syrian desert, especially the E.N.E. part, 
bordering on the Euphrates’ stream. He assumes an Asiatic 
Ethiopia or Cush on the authority of the account of Nimrod 
in Genesis x., and explains (p. 56) the transference of the 
African name to an Asiatic district by the analogy of the 
similar transference in old Babylonian geographical lists of the 
names of South and North Babylonia to Egypt and Ethiopia. 
Canon Rawlinson, in his Ancient Monarchies, had already 
assumed the existence of a race of Asiatic Ethiopians, found- 
ing this opinion on the narrative in Genesis x.; on classical 
tradition—eg. where Homer speaks (Od. i. 23, 24) of eastern 
and western Ethiopians, and from other writers; on com- 
parative philology, though the list of words he gives as found 
on the oldest monuments of Babylonia might prove the rela- 
tionship of the people with the Indo-Germanic races just as 
well as with the Ethiopians. 

The products, too, of the land Havilah, says Dr. Delitzsch 
(p. 60), point to Babylonia, or a neighbouring district, as much 
as to another country—India for instance ;—all three, gold, 
bdellium, and onyx-stone (i.e. shoham-stone, which he explains 
as a species of cornelian), being products of this region. The 
proof is that the first and third are mentioned in cuneiform 
inscriptions as products of Babylonia, and the second is men- 
tioned by Pliny as found in the same district. 

Further, in that part of the plain where the Euphrates and 
Tigris most nearly approach each other (pp. 66, 67), the country 
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may be said to be watered by only one stream. For here the 
Euphrates flows on a higher level than the Tigris, and all the 
streams and canals it gives off on its eastern side in this part 
of its course find their exit in the latter river. Below the 
ruins of Babylon this peculiarity of the Euphrates ceases. 

The writer now returns to the canals, with the remark 
(p. 69) that it is very hard in Babylonia to fix anything for 
ancient geography, owing to the constant changes on the sur- 
face of the country through the variations in the course of the 
rivers, and the rapid growth of the fluvial deposit at the head 
of the Persian Gulf. Nevertheless, two canals are found long 
enough and important enough to be represented as encircling, 
or flowing alongside, whole countries or districts, viz., the 
Pallakopas (p. 68) on the right or western bank of the 
Euphrates, leaving that river just below the ruins of Babylon ; 
and the Shat-en-Nil (p. 70) on the left or eastern bank, which 
probably also left the Euphrates just below Babylon, and re- 
entered that river just before the Shat-el-Hai; but its course 
cannot now be traced for certain (p. 70). 

As to the names (p. 71): Which is Pison, and which is 
Gihon? It has been shown already that Havilah is the E.N.E. 
part of the Syrian desert bordering on the Euphrates, and 
Pison “compasseth the whole land of Havilah,” therefore 
Pison is the canal Pallakopas. And since Pison is the canal 
Pallakopas, Gihon must be the Shat-en-Nil. Now, the Shat- 
en-Nil (pp. 72, 73) flows through North Babylonia, which is 
Accad, which is Melucha; and this is the name applied in 
inscriptions also to African Ethiopia; hence the Gihon was 
confounded with the Nile. 

The native name of the Gihon in the Babylonian cuneiform 
is, the author says (p. 75), Ka-g‘a-an-dé, or Gu-g‘a-an-dé = 
Assyrian Arachtu. This word “dé” means “to flow, to water,” 
and does not seem to have been of much use to the name ; 
therefore it can be left out. So this name occurs perhaps on a 
small fragment as Ka-g‘a-an-na, or Gu-g‘a-an-na. Hence the 
name of this stream is Ka-g‘a-an-na, or rather Gu-g‘a-an-na, 
pronounced Gug‘ina, to be read Guhina, which answers to 
Gihon. N.B—This “dé” is not a mere determinative for 
“water or river:” the word is already furnished with one at 
the beginning. 
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For the Pison no Babylonian equivalent, as a proper name, 
has yet been found: “but every Assyriologist (p. 77) will at 
once call to mind a word which often occurs in the bilingual 
vocabularies, namely, pi-sa-an-na, that is, pisina, Assyrian 
pisinu, which not only in form, but also in meaning, suits the 
name Pison admirably. For pisinu has the meaning of jug, 
urn, also gutter, ditch, bason, river-bed, aqueduct, canal—in 
fact anything to hold water, or out of which water may be 
poured ””—a most convenient word. “Hence Pison is the 
canal par cacellence, and the name Pallakopas also is connected 
by Kiepert with 2B, Assyrian palgu, i.e. canal.” 

Eden then, in which the garden was placed (p. 79), is that 
part of Mesopotamia stretching northwards and southwards from 
the point where the Euphrates and Tigris most nearly approach 
each other; or, to speak more particularly, it is that part -of 
Mesopotamia running southwards from Tekrit on the Tigris, 
and ‘Ana on the Euphrates to the shores of the Persian Gulf 
(p. 80). And the garden is that part of this district just above 
the point where the canals Pallakopas and Shat-en-Nil leave 
the Euphrates. 

Seeking an historical origin for this name—Eden,—Dr. 
Delitzsch finds it (pp. 79, 80) in a Babylonian-Assyrian word 
édinu, which, he says, is the same as a non-Semitic word édin, 
found on a syllabary in M. Rassam’s collection, and answering 
to a Babylonian-Semitic word séru, meaning “ field, plain, 
desert,” originally “valley, depression.” This also points to 
the position of Eden (p. 80), for just this portion of the Meso- 
potamian plain is called at the present day Zor, meaning 
“ depression.” 

In answer to the objection that the LXX. and Talmud had 
already lost all knowledge of the true position of Eden, he 
says (pp. 80, 81) that the translators of the LX X. would natur- 
ally seek to make the real Nile one of the streams of Paradise ; 
and that the rapid changes in Babylonia would blot out all 
remembrance of ancient geographical conditions, long before 
the composition of the Talmud ; indeed, at the time when the 
account in Genesis was written, the meaning of the names 
Pison and Gihon was already almost lost. 

In conclusion (pp. 82-92), the author would derive the 
account in Genesis from Babylonia, and ends with the question, 
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How is it that in Hebrew literature before the exile (pp. 93, 
94), no mention is made of the primitive histories contained 
in Genesis ?—unless indeed Joel ii. 3 and Isaiah li. 3, liv. 9, 
be considered exceptions. 

Such is the newest theory as to the position of Paradise. 
Out of the more than eighty, which our author divides into the 
three main divisions mentioned above, that of an Englishman, 
named Hopkinson, approaches most nearly to his own (pp. 126, 
127 note). There are difficulties connected with all of them, 
and not the least with the present one. It seems useless to 
attempt to localise the notice of Eden as a country existing at 
present on the earth. It is not necessary to press the Biblical 
account too precisely. The Bible is not a text-book of 
geography, any more than it is a treatise on Natural Science. 
In both it simply expresses the ideas of the people contem- 
porary with the writer. It is better to leave, with Milton, the 
exact position undetermined. 


“ Southward through Eden went a river large, 
. . ° . ry 


. . . . 
And now divided into four main streams 
Runs diverse, wand’ring many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account.” 


It may well be that Paradise lay in the regions of Babylonia 
or Armenia, to which the earliest accounts point as the cradle 
of the human race, but to define it more nearly seems, for the 
present at least, to exceed our powers. 

In this particular case, it is hardly consonant with the 
account in Genesis to make two of the rivers into canals, with 
a comparatively very short course, and one of which, the Shat- 
en-Nil, enters again into the Euphrates. This, at any rate, is 
scarcely in keeping with the geographical knowledge of the 
district with which Dr. Delitzsch would endow the writer. 
Again, the Tigris can hardly be called the branch of a stream 
with which it never unites ; though Dr. Delitzsch quotes from 
an unpublished pamphlet of Dr. Hausdorf of Prague (pp. 82, 
140), in which the latter declares that in prehistoric times the 
Tigris united with the Euphrates, at the point where now they 
most’nearly approach. But on the other hand the Tigris was 
still an independent stream before this point. 
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The author’s view is largely supported from the cuneiform 
monuments of Assyria and Babylonia. It were to be wished 
that the statements of Assyriologists were more in accordance 
with the principles of a scientific philology. To outsiders, at 
least, they seem extremely arbitrary. 

This book has called forth numerous reviews. An English 
translation is said to be preparing. T. STENHOUSE. 





Art. V.—The Scottish Philosophy, as contrasted with the 
German.' 


‘ig is not very difficult to recognise a Scotchman wherever 

you happen to meet with him. He has stout, bony limbs, 
and stands well upon his feet; he is canny, that is, cautious, 
otherwise he would not be a Scotchman ; but he is consider- 
ably independent, and can resist attack, his motto being Nemo 
me impune lacessit ; he is firm, not to say obstinate, especially 
if he is from the Highlands, whose rocks and mountains he 
takes as his models; he boasts that his ancestors could not be 
conquered even by the Romans, when they subdued all other 
people of Europe and western Asia—except the Arabs. He is 
naturally quiet and submissive to circumstances, but is capable 
of being roused, like the Yankee, whom he somewhat resembles, 
into intense enthusiasm, as has been shown in his contests 
with England, and generally in his fights for the independence 
of his country and of his church. He uses a softer, broader 
speech than the English, coming more from the mouth and 
less from the throat; and he can make his meaning clear and 
carry it into practical effect. I mention these things because 
no man can understand the Scottish philosophy without 
knowing the Scottish character, of which it is a reflection and 
a picture. 

I am not to dwell on its history, which dates from the 
second quarter of last century, when it came out of the school 
of Locke and of Berkeley. It started as a distinct school, with 


1 From the Princeton Review. 
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Francis Hutcheson of Glasgow (1694-1747), one of the most 
successful teachers of his age, and with Turnbull of Aberdeen 
(the teacher of Reid) (A.D. 1698-1748) ; but its true representa- 
tive is Thomas Reid (1710-1796), first of Aberdeen and then 
of Glasgow, who gave to it its specific character. Adam Smith 
(1723-1790), the founder of political economy, belongs to the 
same school. In the succeeding ages we have Beattie the poet 
(1735-1803); Campbell, the author of the Philosophy of Rhetoric 
(1719-1796) ; and more influential than either, Dugald Stewart 
(1753-1828), who trained so many distinguished pupils, and by 
his wisdom and the elegance of his style did so much to intro- 
duce the philosophy into England. There followed Thomas 
Brown (1778-1820), who so attracted young men by his rhetoric 
and his ingenuity, and who sought to bring about a marriage 
between the Scottish and the French schools. Next to Reid, 
the most powerful member of the school is Sir W. Hamilton 
(1788-1856), so distinguished as a scholar and a logician, who 
sought, not always successfully, to unite the forms of Kant with 
the observations of Reid. The philosophy of Reid and Stewart 
had a salutary influence in France at the end of last century 
and in the beginning of this: it helped to form the philosophy 
of Jouffroy and Cousin, and checked the sensationalism of Con- 
dillac and Helvetius. It can be shown that the Scottish phi- 
losophy has had more influence direct and indirect in America 
than any other for the past century and a half, both in colleges 
and in the churches, but it is now giving way to other systems, 
partly German, and partly English, as led by John S. Mill, 
Lewes, and Herbert Spencer. In the land of its birth it is not 
particularly strong at this present moment, ‘being opposed by 
the materialism of Bain and the Hegelianism of Merton College, 
Oxford, and of Professor Edward Caird of Glasgow; but it 
has two genuine representatives in Professor Calderwood and 
Professor Flint of the University of Edinburgh. 

But I do not profess in this paper to give a history of the 
school ; my aim is to sketch its characteristics, which are very 
marked. 


1. 


It proceeds throughout by observation. It has all along pro- 
fessed a profound reverence for Bacon, and in its earliest works 
VOL, XXXII.—NO, CXXIII. G 
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it attempted to do for metaphysics what Newton had done for 
physics. It begins with facts and ends with facts. Between, it 
has analyses, generalisations, and reasonings ; but all upon the 
actual operations of the mind. Its laws are suggested by facts, 
and are verified by facts. It sets out, as Bacon recommends, 
with the necessary “rejections and exclusions,” with what 
Whewell calls the “decomposition of facts,” but all to get at the 
exact facts it means to examine. Its generalisations are formed 
by observing the points in which the operations of the mind 
agree, and it proceeds gradually,—gradatim, as Bacon expresses 
it,—rising from particulars to generals, and from lower to higher 
laws. It is afraid of rapid and high speculation, lest it carry 
us like a balloon, not into the heavens, but a cloud, where it 
will explode sooner or later. It is suspicious of long and com- 
plicated ratiocinations like those of Spinoza and Hegel, for it is 
sure—such is human fallibility—that there will lurk in them 
some error or defect in the premise, or some oversight or weak 
link in the process weakening the whole chain. Thomas Reid 
was not sure whether Samuel Clarke’s demonstration of the 
existence of God was more distinguished for ingenuity than 
sublimity. Bacon had said that philosophic speculation needs 
weights rather than wings. Reid thought that philosophy had 
been injured rather than promoted by the genius of its investi- 
gators. The philosophy of Scotland might take as its motto 
the doggerel of its great poet, “ Facts are chiels that winna ding.” 
It has to be added that the Scottish school uses deduction, but 
rather sparingly, and only after it has got its premises by a 
previous induction ; and it refuses all wire-drawn conclusions. 

But while the Scottish school held by the principle of induc- 
tion, in common with Newton and all inquirers into material 
phenomena, it had other two principles by which it separated 
from all physicists. 


If. 


It observes the operations of the mind by the inner sense—that 
is, consciousness. In this philosophy, consciousness, the percep- 
tion of self in its various states, comes into greater prominence 
than it had ever done before. Bacon did not appreciate its 
importance ; he recommended in the study of the human mind 
the gathering of instances, to be arranged in tables, of memory, 
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judgment, and the like. Descartes appealed to consciousness, 
but only to get a principle such as cogito, to be used in de- 
duction, ergo sum, arguing that there is an infinite, a perfect. 
Locke was ever appealing to internal observation, but it was to 
support a preconceived theory that all our ideas are derived 
from sensation and reflection. Turnbull and Hutcheson and 
Reid were the first to avow and declare that the laws of the 
human mind were to be discovered only by internal observation, 
and that mental philosophy consisted solely in the construction 
of these. They held that consciousness, the internal sense, was 
as much to be trusted as the external senses ; and that as we 
can form a natural philosophy out of the facts furnished by the 
one, we can construct a mental philosophy by the facts 
furnished by the other. They held resolutely that the eye 
cannot see our thoughts and feelings even when aided by the 
microscope or telescope. They were sure that no man ever 
grasped an idea by his muscular power, tasted the beauty of a 
rose or lily, smelt an emotion, or heard the writhings of the 
conviction of conscience. But they thought that the mind 
could observe the world within by consciousness more directly 
and quite as accurately as it could observe the world without 
by sight, touch, and the other senses, and could in the one case 
as in the other make a scientific arrangement of its observations 
and construct a science. 


Ill. 


By observation principles are discovered which are above obser- 
vation, universal and eternal. All the genuine masters and 
followers proceed on this principle, and apply it more or less 
successfully. I am not sure that they have expressly avowed 
it and explicitly stated it. I am responsible for the form which 
is given it at the head of this paragraph. No man can under- 
stand or appreciate or do justice to the philosophy of Scotland 
who does not notice it as running through and through their 
whole investigations and conclusions. It was in this way that 
Reid opposed Hume. It was in this way that Dugald Stewart, 
and indeed the whole school, sought to lay a foundation on 
which all truth might be built. They were fond of represent- 
ing the principles as fundamental, and they guarded against 
all erroneous, against all extravagant and defective statements 
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and applications of them, by insisting that they be shown to 
be in the constitution. of the mind, and that their nature be 
ascertained before they are employed in speculation of any 
kind. By insisting on this restriction, their mode of procedure 
has been described as timid, and their results as mean and 
poor, by those speculators who assume a principle without a 
previous induction, and mount up with it, wishing to reach the 
sky, but stayed in the clouds, By thus holding that there are 
truths above and prior to our observation of them, they claim 
and have a place in the brotherhood of our higher philosophers, 
such as Plato and Aristotle in ancient times, Descartes, Leibnitz, 
and Kant in modern times. 

They present these principles in the mind under various 
aspects and in different names. Reid called them principles 
of common sense in the mind itself, and common to all men. 
Hamilton defended the use of the phrase common sense. I am 
not sure it is the best one, as it includes two meanings: one, 
ood sense, of mighty use in the practical affairs of life; and 
the other, first principles in the minds of all men, in which 
latter sense alone it can be legitimately employed in philo- 
sophy. He also called them, happily, reason in the first degree, 
which discerns truth at once, as distinguished from reason in 
the second degree, which discovers truth by arguing. Stewart 
represented them as “fundamental laws of human thought 
and belief,” and is commended for this by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, who is so far a member of the school. Thomas Brown 
represented them as intuitions, a phrase I am fond of, as it 
presents the mind as looking into the nature of things. Per- 
haps the phrase “ intuitive reason,” used by Milton when he 
talks of “reason intuitive and discursive,” might be as good a 
phrase as any by which to designate these primary principles. 
Hamilton, who sought to add the philosophy of Kant to that 
of Reid, often without his being able to make them cohere, 
sometimes uses the Scotch phrases, and at other times the 
favourite Kantian designation, a priori. I remember how Dr. 
Chalmers, who was truly of the Scottish school, was delighted 
in his advanced years, on becoming acquainted with the German 
philosophy through Morell’s History of Philosophy, to find 
that there was a wonderful correspondence between the a priori 
principles of Kant and the fundamental laws of Stewart. 
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I may be allowed to add, that having before me the views 
and the nomenclature of all who hold by these primary prin- 
ciples, I have ventured to specify their characteristics, and this 
in the proper order. First, they look at things external and 
internal. They are not forms or laws in the mind apart from 
things. They are intuitions of things. Under this view they 
are SELF-EVIDENT, which is their first mark. The truth is per- 
ceived at once by looking at things. I perceive self within 
and body without, by barely looking at them. I discover that 
two straight lines cannot enclose a space, that benevolence is 
good, that cruelty is evil, by simply contemplating the things. 
Secondly, they are NECESSARY. This I hold with Aristotle, 
Leibnitz, Kant, and most profound thinkers. Being self-evi- 
dent, we must hold them, and cannot be made to think or 
believe otherwise. Thirdly, they are UNIVERSAL, being enter- 
tained by all men. 

But it is asked, How do you reconcile your one element 
with the other—your observation with your truth anterior to 
observation? I do hold with the whole genuine Scottish 
school, that there are principles in the mind called common 
sense, primary reason, intuition, prior to, and independent of, 
our observation of them. But I also hold, and this in perfect 
consistency, that it is by observation we discover them, that 
they exist, and what they are. I have found it difficult to 
make some people understand and fall in with this distinction. 
Historians and critics of philosophy are apt to divide all philo- 
sophies into two grand schools, the @ priori and a posteriori, 
or in other words, the rational and the experiential. They are 
utterly averse to call in a third school, which would disturb all 
their classifications, and thus trouble them, and require the 
authors among them, especially the followers of Kant or 
Cousin, to rewrite all they have written. They do not know 
very well what to make of the Scottish school, and I may add 
of the great body of American thinkers, who will not just fall 
into either one or other of their grand trunk-divisions. In 
particular, when they condescend to notice the author of this 
paper they feel as if they do not know what to make of him. 
“ Are you,” they ask, “of the a posteriori or empirical school ? 
You seem as if you are so, you are so constantly appealing to 
facts and experience. If so, you have no right to appeal to or 
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call in « priori principles, which can never be established by a 
limited observation. But you are inconsistently ever bringing 
in necessary and universal principles, such as those of cause 
and effect, and moral good.” Or they attack me by the other 
horn of the dilemma: “You hold rather by @ priori prin- 
ciples ; you are ever falling back on principles, self-evident, 
necessary, and universal, on personality, on identity, on sub- 
stance and quality, causation, on the good and the infinite.” 
I have sometimes felt as if I were placed between two con- 
tending armies, exposed to the fire of both. Yet I believe I 
am able to keep and defend my position. Now I direct a shot 
at the one side, say at John S. Mill, and at other times a shot 
at the other side, say at Kant—not venturing to shoot at 
Hegel, who is in a region which my weapons can never reach. 
They pay little attention to me, being so engrossed with fight- 
ing each other. But I do cherish the hope that when each of 
the sides finds it impossible to extinguish the other, they may 
become weary of the fight, look for the juste milieu, and turn 
a favourable look toward the independent height which the 
Scotch, and the great body of the Americans who think on these 
subjects, are occupying. We invite you to throw down your 
arms, and come up to the peaceful height which we occupy. 
Hither you may bring all the wealth you have laid up in your 
separate positions, and here it will be safe. You have here 
primitive rocks strong and deep as the granite on which to 
rest it, and here you may add to it riches gathered from as wide 
regions as your ken can reach, and establish a city which can 
never be moved or shaken. 

The late Chauncey Wright, in a paper written in his Dis- 
cussions, characterised the distinction I am drawing as very 
ingenious, so much so that he could not accept it. But it is 
one easily comprehended by those who are willing to give their 
attention to it. When Newton established the law of gravita- 
tion, nobody imagined that he created the law, that he made 
the law in any sense—he simply discovered it. It existed 
before he discovered it, and he discovered it because it so 
existed. So it is with fundamental mental principles. They 
are in the mind just as gravitation and chemical affinity are in 
the earth and heavens, whether we take notice of them or not. 
Being there, we are able to discover them, find how they work, 
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and to generalise their operations, and express them in laws. 
These fundamental principles being combined, unfolded, and 
expressed, constitute mental philosophy, which is true so far 
as these are properly observed and formulated, and are capable 
of being more fully and accurately enunciated as they are more 
carefully investigated. 

Under some aspects I like the phrase @ priori introduced 
into philosophy by the Stagirite, used by Hume, and defined, as 
it is now understood, by Kant, who designates by it principles 
in the mind prior to experience and independent of experience. 
I approve of it, as denoting something in the very nature and 
constitution of the mind—to use phrases favoured by Butler and 
the Scottish school. But in some connections it is liable to be 
misunderstood, and may lead into serious error. It may mean 
that we are entitled to start with a favourite principle without 
previously inquiring whether it has a place in the mind, and 
what is its precise place ; and then rear upon it, or by it, a huge 
superstructure. I use the phrase as one universally adopted, 
but I employ it only as I explain it. I denote by it those prin- 
ciples, intellectual and moral, which act in the mind naturally 
and necessarily. But I do not allow that we can use them in 
constructing systems till we have first carefully inducted them. 
I believe in a priori laws operating spontaneously in the mind, 
but I do not believe in an a priori science constructed by man. 
There is a sense indeed in which there may be an a priori science 
—that is, a science composed of the a priori principles in the 
mind. But then they have to be discovered in order to form a 
science, and their precise nature and mode of operation deter- 
mined by a posteriori inspection. Like the Scottish school, I 
am suspicious of the lofty systems of ancient, medieval, and 
modern times, which have been constructed by human ingenuity. 
Acting on this principle, I reject, with the majority of thinking 
people, and with metaphysicians themselves, more than half 
the metaphysics that have been constructed. At times I am 
grateful when I discover a native principle woven into these 
webs, only considerably twisted. In rejecting these specula- 
tions I am not to be charged with rejecting a priori truths in 
the mind. I am simply sceptical of the use that has been 
made of them by the ingenuity of man. With me, philo- 
sophy consists in a body of first principles in the mind, care- 
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fully observed and expressed. This may be as firm and sure 
as any system of natural science. 


IV. 


The study of the mind by consciousness may be aided by obser- 
vations of the actions of the nerves and brain. This has always 
been allowed by the Scottish school. Reid and Adam Smith 
were well acquainted with optics, and generally with physiology, 
so far as these sciences had advanced in theirday. Dr. Brown 
was a physician, a colleague of Dr.Gregory’s, and well acquainted 
with all parts of the anatomy of the body. Hamilton made 
experiments on innumerable brains, and helped to cast aside 
phrenology. The Scottish school, in perfect consistency with 
its principles, welcomes all the researches of the present day into 
the physiology of the cerebro-spinal mass. Professor Calderwood 
has published a very careful work on Mind and Brain. I may 
be permitted to add, that last winter in Princeton College half 
a dozen of the younger officers formed a club to study Wundt’s 
work on physiological psychology, and his anatomical experi- 
ments were repeated by skilful anatomists with a well-prepared 
apparatus. I have sought, in correspondence with one of onr 
young professors, Dr. Osborn, to make all my students take au 
interest in the curious investigations which have been made 
by Dr, Galton of London, as to the Visualising Faculty, as he 
calls it, or the Phantasy, as I call it, after Aristotle, and we 
have sent the answers to queries on to Dr. Galton. 

The tendency of the psychology of the day is certainly to- 
wards physiology. This should not be discouraged, but rather 
furthered. Physiology has already made many interesting dis- 
coveries bearing on mental action. Helmholtz and others have 
been carefully examining the senses, and have discovered some 
laws and more mysteries as to the connection of the physical 
with the psychical action. It has been shown that an action on 
the nerves of the senses takes a certain time to reach the brain, 
and that an act of the will takes a certain time to move the 
members of the body. Wundt is endeavouring to measure the 
time occupied by each of the ideas in the mind, and has found 
that about seventy or so, ideas pass through the mind in the 
minute. I find that other German investigators say that his 
observations are delusive. The researches on this subject by 
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Delbeauf and others are commonly reported in the Revue Philo- 
sophique, edited by M. Ribot. I believe that some light has 
been thrown on the operations of the mind by men like Car- 
penter and Maudesley in England, and by Lotze and Wundt 
in Germany. But their investigations have, after all, thrown 
more light on the operations of the brain and nerves than on 
the peculiar operations of the mind, its thoughts, its emotions 
and volitions. The scalping-knife has laid bare the brain, but 
has not disclosed to us the judgments, the reasonings, the ima- 
ginations, the hopes and fears of the mind. The multiplied 
microscopes employed have shown us the movements, the 
changes, in the soft, pulpy substance of the nerves, but have 
not yet lighted on the perceptions of the mind, on its ideas of 
the true, the beautiful, the good, the infinite, and our aspira- 
tions after perfect excellence. Let us accept and prize the 
curious and often instructive physiological facts, but let us 
carefully notice that they have not accounted for any proper 
mental act, for any conscious act, for any idea, thought, 
emotion, or resolve. In the study of the mind proper physio- 
logy may be a powerful auxiliary, as mathematics are to 
physics and astronomy, but cannot construct the science of 
psychology. The eye, the ear, the hearing, the smell, the 
touch, the taste, aided even by the microscope and blow-pipe, 
cannot tell us what any special mental act is, what perception 
is, what memory is, what the imagination is, what comparison 
is, what reasoning is, what joy and sorrow, what hope and fear 
are, what the idea of the perfect is, what wish is, what volition 
is, what the conscience is, what the remorse for evil is, and 
the dread of merited punishment is, what the approval of and 
the rejoicing in the good. These can be revealed and studied 
only in the light of consciousness, which furnishes the begin- 
ning and the end of psychology and mental philosophy. 


The three first of these principles, with the aid of the 
fourth, constitute the Method, that is, the mode and manner of 
investigation, in the Scottish philosophy. In fact they are its 
specialties, its differentia, separating it from all other systems 
in ancient or modern times. So far as it adheres to these 
principles I adhere to it, thus far but no farther, and am quite 
willing to be regarded as one of its followers. If any profess- 
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ing member of the school does not act on these principles, I 
separate from him. I may add, that so far as any other philo- 
sophy adopts these principles, I approve of it. 

Following the principles I have enunciated, the Scottish 
school have made a great many psychological investigations. 
They have taken great pains in classifying the faculties of the 
mind and observing their laws. They have inquired carefully 
into the senses and the nature of sense-perception, into the 
laws of association and habit, into conscience and the will. 
Alison and Francis Jeffrey have traced the influence of asso- 
ciation of ideas on our perception of beauty, erring, however, in 
imagining that they have thereby explained the whole nature 
of beauty. Hamilton has discussed profoundly the nature of 
reasoning, and has thus thrown light on logic. With some of 
their views on these subjects I concur, from others I wholly 
dissent. I have endeavoured—it is for others to say with 
what success—to give a more correct analysis than they have 
done of the Emotions. I do not believe that their classifica- 
tion of the faculties is thoroughly scientific or final. Perhaps 
some of the questions involved cannot be settled till we have 
a more advanced physiology of the brain. It should be ob- 
served of the Scottish metaphysicians, that they never profess 
to give a full philosophy of the mind. This, they everywhere 
assert, is to be accomplished only by a succession of inquirers 
in a succession of ages. All that they claim is that they have 
contributed to real knowledge, without asserting that what 
they have done is ultimate and incapable of improvement ; 
that they have gathered a few pebbles (to use a simile usually 
ascribed to Isaac Newton, but in fact employed in Milton’s 
Paradise Regained), on the shores of a boundless ocean, 
rounded by being rolled, but real pebbles, some of them 
gems. 

But what of other systems? “Do you acknowledge no 
other philosophy than the Scottish?” it is asked. I reply on 
the instant and without reserve, that I am guilty of no such 
narrowness. I believe there is more or less of truth in nearly 
all our philosophies—certainly in all our higher systems. 
Even the worst of them, pessimism (a name which should not 
be used of our world, in which there is so much good, but 
may be applied to the philosophic system, as it is the worst 
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possible), has a truth, as it shows what other philosophies 
have so much kept out of sight—that there is evil in the 
world. Some philosophies, such as that of Plato, of Leibnitz, 
and others, unfold great truths which have been very much 
overlooked by the Scottish school because of its caution. All 
philosophies have truth in so far as they have observed and 
unfolded to the view the deep principles and high ideas in the 
soul, Unfortunately, most of them have mixed up error with 
the truth which they have thus corrupted, and they have 
really no means of separating the one from the other, unless, 
indeed, they employ some such tests as those used by the 
Scottish school. The philosophies deserving the name should 
certainly be studied by all sincere inquirers, who should be 
anxious, while they accept the truth, to have some tests by 
which they may distinguish it from the error with which it is 
so apt to be associated. 

The prevailing philosophies of the day are, first, Materialism 
(if philosophy it can be called which has and can have no 
philosophy), and, secondly, the German Philosophy founded 
by Kant. The former is held by many of the exclusive culti- 
vators of the physical sciences, and those favouring sensualistic 
views ; the latter by the higher minds addicted to speculation. 
Materialism has ever been opposed by all the higher philo- 
sophies. The Scottish philosophy has all along opposed it, 
and it has done so by arguments as likely as other and more 
recondite ones to prevail with the great body of thinking 
people. It shows that we have as good, as clear, and as valid 
arguments for the existence of mind as we have for the exist- 
ence of matter. We know body by the external senses, such 
as touch and sight; we know mind by the internal sense, 
which, to say the least of it, is as trustworthy as the external 
senses. We know the two, first by different organs, and 
secondly we know them as possessing different properties : the 
one having extension and resistance, and the other thinking 
and feeling under all their forms. 

The true rival of the Scottish philosophy is the German, 
which, I acknowledge, is at the present day much the more 
influential. The two, the Scotch and the German, agree and 
they differ. Each has a fitting representative—the one in 
Thomas Reid and the other in Immanuel Kant. The one was 
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a careful observer guided by common sense, with the meaning 
of good sense, suspicious of high speculations as sure to have 
error lurking in them, and shrinking from extreme positions ; 
the other was a powerful logician, a great organiser and syste- 
matiser, following his principles to their consequences, which 
he was ever ready to accept, avow, and proclaim. The two 
have very important points of agreement, which all men should 
carefully note. Reid and Kant both lived to oppose Hume, 
the great sceptic, or, as he would be called in the present day, 
agnostic. Both met him by calling in great mental principles 
which reveal and guarantee truth, which can never be set 
aside, aud which have foundations deep as the universe. Both 
appeal to reason, which the one called reason in the first 
degree, the other pure reason. The one represents this reason 
under the name of common sense—that is, the group of 
powers common to all men; the other as principles necessary 
and universal. The one had laws fundamental, the other forms 
in the nature of the mind; both pointing evidently to the 
same things. The one carefully observed these by conscious- 
ness, and sought to express them ; the other determines their 
nature by a criticism, and professes to give an inventory of 
them in the Kritik of Pure Reason. All students should note 
these points of agreement, so far confirmatory of the truth of 
both philosophies. 

The Scotch and German people do so far agree. Both have 
a considerable amount of broad sense, and I may add, of 
humour. Both can pronounce the sounds indicated by the 
letters ch and gh, which many other people cannot utter—no 
Englishman can ever take into his mouth the word Auwchter- 
arder, the name of a place famous in the contest of the Scotch 
Free Church for independence. Scotland and Germany, in the 
opinion of Americans, are not very far from each other. But 
between them there roars an ocean, often very stormy—as I 
can testify from having lived for years upon its shores. The 
philosophies certainly agree, but they also differ. 

I may now specify their differences. As I do so, it will be 
seen that my preferences are for the Scotch. 

First, they differ in their Method. The Scotch follows the 
Inductive Method, as I have already explained it. The German 
has created and carried out the Critical Method. It maintains 
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that things are not to be accepted as they appear; they are to 
be searched and sifted. Pure reason, according to Kant, can 
criticise itself. But every criticism ought to have some 
principles on which it proceeds. Kant, a professor of Logic, 
fortunately adopted the forms of Logic which I can show had 
been carefully inducted by Aristotle, and hence has reached 
much truth. Others have adopted other principles, and have 
reached very different conclusions. The philosophies that 
have followed that of Kant in Germany have been a series of 
criticisms, each speculator setting out with his own favourite 
principle,—say with the universal ego, or intuition, or identity, 
or the absolute,—and, carrying it out to its consequences, it 
has become so inextricably entangled, that the cry among 
young men is, “Out of this forest, and back to the clearer 
ground occupied by Kant.” The Scottish philosophy has not 
been able to form such lofty speculations as the Germans, but 
the soberer inductions it has made may contain quite as much 
truth. 

Secondly, the one starts with facts, internal and external, 
revealed by the senses, inner and outer. It does not profess 
to prove these by mediate reasoning: it assumes them, and 
shows that it is entitled to assume them; it declares them to 
be self-evident. The other, the German school, starts with 
phenomena—not meaning facts to be explained (as physicists 
understand the phrase), but appearances. The phrase was sub- 
tilely introduced by Hume, and was unfortunately accepted by 
Kant. Let us, he said, or at least thought, accept what Hume 
grants phenomena, aud guard the truth by mental forms— 
forms of sense, understanding, and reason. Our knowledge of 
bodies and their actions, our knowledge even of our minds and 
‘their operations, are phenomenal. Having assumed only 
phenomena, he never could rise to anything else. Having 
only phenomena in his premises he never could reach realities 
in his conclusions except by a palpable paralogism, which he 
himself saw and acknowledged. We human beings are pheno- 
mena in a world of phenomena. This doctrine has culminated 
in the unknown and unknowable of Herbert Spencer, implying 
no doubt a known, but which never can be known by us. We 
all know that Locke, though himself a most determined realist, 
laid down principles which led logically to the idealism of 
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Berkeley. In like manner, Kant, though certainly no agnostic, 
has laid down a principle in his phenomenal theory which has 
terminated logically in agnosticism. We meet all this by 
showing that appearances properly understood are things 
appearing, and not appearances without things. 

Thirdly, the two differ in that the one supposes that our 
perceptive powers reveal to us things as they are, whereas thie 
other supposes that they add to things. According to Reid 
and the Scottish school, our consciousness and our senses look 
at once on real things, not discovering all that is in them, but 
perceiving them under the aspect in which they are presented 
—say this table as a coloured surface perceived by a perceiving 
mind. According to Kant and the German school, the mind 
adds to the things by its own forms. Kant said we perceive 
things under the forms of space and time superimposed by the 
mind, and judge by categories, and reach higher truth by ideas 
of pure reason, all of them subjective. Fichte gave consistency 
to the whole by making these same forms create things. But 
the great body of the German philosophers claim merely that 
the mind colours things out of its own rich stores. This doc- 
trine historically has furnished the germ out of which has 
sprung the grand ideal poetry of Germany. I rejoice, I revel 
in their lofty poetry, but I would not have poetry regarded as 
philosophy. Let us in portrait-painting have, first, the true 
figure, colour, and expression, and then in ideal painting we 
may have as many ornaments and compositions as our imagi- 
“nation and fancy can supply. 

“ Back to Kant” is the cry in our day of the younger German 
school, re-echoed by the speculative youth of America. Yes, 
I say, back to Kant, who was a wiser man and held more truth 
than most of those who claim to be descended from him, and‘ 
who have arrived at conclusions which he would have resolutely 
repudiated had they been made known to him. Yes, back to 
Kant; but do not stop there. Back to Reid, back to Locke, 
back to Descartes, back to Bacon, back to Saint Thomas, back 
to Augustine, back to Marcus Aurelius, back to Cicero, back to 
Aristotle, back to Plato. All of these have expounded much 
truth; let us covet the best gifts, and accept these wherever 
they are offered—in ancient Greece and Rome, in Germany, in 
Great Britain, in America. Let us choose what is good in 
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each, and here the method of the Scotch may guide us in the 
selection. It may give us the magnet wherewith to draw out 
the genuine steel from the dross mixture. When we go back 
to Kant, let it be to criticise his critical method and its results. 

Our thinking young men in America, having no very influ- 
ential philosophy in America, and with no names to rule them, 
are taking longing looks towards Germany. When circum- 
stances adimit, they go a year or two to a German university— 
to Berlin or to Leipzig. There they get into a labyrinth of 
imposing and binding forms, and have to go on in the paths 
opened to them. They return with an imposing nomencla- 
ture, and clothed with an armour formidable as the panoply 
of the middle ages. They write papers and deliver lectures 
which are read and listened to with the profoundest reverence 
—some however doubting whether all these distinctions are as 
correct as they are subtle, whether these speculations are as 
sound as they are imposing. All students may get immeasur- 
able good from the study of the German philosophy. I en- 
courage my students to go to Germany for a time to study. 
But let them meanwhile maintain their independence. They 
may be the better of a clew to help them out of the labyrinth 
when they are wandering. The children of Israel got vast 
good in the wilderness as they wandered ; saw wonders in the 
pillar of cloud and fire, in the waters issuing from the rock, 
and the bread on the ground; but they longed all the while 
to get into a land of rest, with green fields and living rivers. 
We may all get incalculable good from German speculation, but 
let us bring it all to the standard of consciousness and of fact. 

I should be sorry to find our young American thinkers 
spending their whole time and strength in expounding Kant 
or Hegel. Depend upon it, the German philosophy will not 
be transplanted into America and grow healthily, till there is 
a change to suit it to the climate. By all means let us wel- 
come the German philosophy into this country, as we do the 
German emigrants ; but these emigrants when they come have 
to learn our language and accommodate themselves to our 
laws and customs. Let us subject its philosophy to a like 
process. Let it be the same with the Scottish philosophy : 
let us take all that is good in it and nothing else, and what is 
good in it is its method. 
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It is one of the excellencies of the Scottish school, that it 
does not profess, like some of the German systems, to have 
discovered all truth, all about God and man and nature. It is 
reckoned by many like the country from which it has sprung, 
narrow and confined—some of us have had to migrate from the 
old country, seeking wider openings elsewhere. That philo- 
sophy has certainly not yet taken possession of the whole 
territory of truth, and there are regions open to it wide as 
the uncultivated land of America, inviting all to enter. The 
Scottish philosophy, if true to its principles, should welcome 
truth from whatever quarter it may come, provided it submits 
to be tried by an inductive entrance examination. For myself, 
I believe with Plato, and I may add with the Concord school, 
that there is a grand, indeed a divine idea in the mind, formed 
after the image of God and pervading all nature; but I wish 
that idea in the mind carefully examined, and its forms or law 
exactly determined ; and it is for inductive science, and not 
speculation, to tell us what are the laws and types which repre- 
sent it in nature. I hold with Aristotle, that there are formal 
and final as well as material and efficient causes in nature ; 
but it is for a careful induction to determine the relation of 
these, and to show how matter and force are made to work for 
order and end. Iam as sure as Descartes was that there is in 
the mind a germ of the idea of the infinite and the perfect, 
but I take my own way of showing what is the nature of these 
ideas, so as to keep us from drawing extravagant inferences 
from them. I see, as Leibnitz did, a pre-established harmony 
in nature; but it consists mainly, not in things acting inde- 
pendently of each other, but in things being made to act on 
each other. I attach as much importance to experience as 
Locke did; but 1 maintain that observation shows us prin- 
ciples in the mind prior to all experience. I allow to Kant his 
forms, and his categories, and his ideas; but their nature is to 
be discovered by induction, when it will be found that they 
do not superinduce qualities on things, but simply enable us 
to perceive what is in things. I believe with Schelling in in- 
tuition (Anschauung), but it is an intuition looking at reali- 
ties. I am constrained to hold with Hegel that there is an 
absolute ; but I believe that our knowledge after all is finite, 
implying an infinite, and that this doctrine can be so enunci- 
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ated as not to issue in pantheism. I reject with the school of 
Concord a sensationalism which derives all our ideas from the 
senses, and a materialism which develops mind out of mole- 
cules; but I am anxious that the physiology of the nerves and 
brain should aid us in finding out the mode of operation of the 
powers of the mind. I turn away with scorn from the pes- 
simism of Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann; but I believe 
they have done good by calling attention to the existence of 
evil, to remove which is an end worthy of the labours and suf- 
ferings of the Son of God. I believe with Herbert Spencer in 
a vast unknown, above, beneath, and around us; but I rejoice 
in a light shining in the darkness. With all unsophisticated 
men, I see a power above nature in nature; but I reject the 
doctrine of Gods many and Lords many as held by the great body 
of mankind. I am willing to accept the whole body of grand 
ideas which the Concord school has been holding before the 
eyes of Americans for the past age ; but it is because I believe 
they have a place in the mind, and I am not always willing 
to take them in the form in which they have been put. 1 
receive with gratitude the whole casket of gems which Emerson 
has left us as a rich inheritance ; but before they can consti- 
tute a philosophy they must be cut and set, and they will 
require a skilful hand to adjust them ; and if they are cut, it 
must be as carefully as diamonds are, and this only to show 
forth more fully their true form and beauty. 

I have rather been advising our young men not to seek to 
transplant the German philosophy entire into America. But 
as little do I wish them to transplant the Scottish philosophy. 
It is time that America had a philosophy of its own. It is 
now getting a literature of its own, a poetry of its own, schools 
of painting of its own; let it also have a philosophy of its 
own. It should not seek to be independent of European 
thought. The people, whether they will or not, whether they 
acknowledge or no, are evidently the descendants of Euro- 
peans, to whom they owe much.. They have come from various 
countries, but on coming here they take a character of their 
own. So let it be with our philosophy. It may be a Scoto- 
German-American school. It might take the method of the 
Scotch, the high truths of the German, and combine them by 
the practical invention of the Americans. But no: let it in 
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fact, in name and profession, be an independent school. As 
becometh the country, it may take, not a monarchical form 
under one leader, like the European systems, let it rather be a 
republican institution, with separate states and a central unity. 
To accomplish this, let it not be contented with the streams 
which have lost their coolness from the long course pursued 
and become polluted by earthly ingredients, but go at once to 
the fountain, the mind itself, which is as fresh as it ever was, 
and as open to us as it was to Plato and Aristotle, to Locke 
and Reid, to Kant and Hamilton. JAMES M‘COSH. 


Art. VI.—The Logical Methods of Professor Kuenen? 


ppnoeanon KUENEN is Dutch; most of the other well- 

known reconstructionist critics are German. Very few 
English-speaking scholars read Dutch, compared with the 
number who read German. The directly critical works of 
Kuenen are scarcely known among us except through German 
channels. Most English and American readers know of him 
only by the English translation of his Religion of Israel, 
published some seven years ago, that of his work on the 
Prophets published two or three years later—both of them in 
limited editions, now already out of print—and the little 
volume of the Hibbert Lectures, now just published. In 
these circumstances, it is no slight tribute to the abilities of 
Professor Kuenen that his name, rather than any other, 
certainly stands before English speaking people as the repre- 
sentative name of this type of criticism. We need not raise 
the question whether this estimate of him is correct. So far 
as the statement just made is concerned, it is enough that the 
estimate exists. 

If we should revive the term Neology, so much used a 
generation ago in the writings of Professor Stuart and others, 
and should apply it, in the general sense in which it would be 
applicable, to the reconstructionist criticism now in vogue, it 
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would at once be evident that the recent Neology is much 
more formidable than that of the last generation. Even if one 
wholly denies the validity of the results it has reached, he is 
compelled to respect and admire the industry, the painstaking, 
the genuine scholarship by which the results have been 
reached, Such being the case, the very existence of this type 
of criticism points out distinctly one great need of our times. 
Meaning by rationalism what that word ought to mean, no one 
will dispute that we are in pressing need of a genuine, 
sanctified Christian rationalism. In whatever other ways 
the assaults made on the Bible by destructive criticism 
may be met, they should also be met by a study of the Bible 
that is reverently, yet distinctively, critical. 

In general terms, every one admits this. But many are 
startled and shocked at certain consequences which follow 
from it, or, rather, at their own misapprehension of these con- 
sequences. Professor Kuenen, for example, enters upon his 
subject from the point of view which recognises in the religion 
of Israel simply one of the great religions of the earth. He 
refuses to assume that there is anything supernatural or 
exceptionally inspired in the Old or New Testaments, or in 
the religion described in them. Is not this sufficient to con- 
demn him at once? Have we any occasion for at all investi- 
gating views which start from the denial of the fundamental 
truths of revealed religion? Is it even consistent for one who 
holds the divine authority of the Scriptures to be a settled 
truth to engage in such a controversy as that to which these 
critics challenge us? Does he not thus stultify himself by 
virtually admitting that what he holds to be divine is yet 
controvertible in the courts of human criticism ? 

At the outset, then, one who would examine Kuenen’s 
positions from Kuenen’s point of view, may be compelled to 
vindicate his right to do so. If he is a Presbyterian in the 
United States, he certainly will be thus compelled. If two 
men, highly honoured among us, unite in producing the best 
statement of the strict doctrine of verbal inspiration which 
has ever been printed, there are not wanting newspaper critics 
who find their work characterised by laxity of doctrine, and 
hasten to remind its authors that they are set for the defence 
of orthodoxy. If one deems it important to insist that, in 
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matters of Biblical study, our ministers and teachers shall be 
held to have all the liberty allowed by the very general state- 
ments of our standards, instead of being restricted by the 
narrower limits of the doctrine of inspiration which has been 
generally held among us—if another, in adversely commenting 
upon the works of Mr. Robertson Smith, acknowledges his 
opponent’s standing as a Christian teacher, instead of stig- 
matising him as a heretic—or if another, in presenting the 
theories of Julius Wellhausen, recognises the fact that we 
need information in regard to the prince of German recon- 
structionist critics, even more than we need to be defended 
from him—these men are at once made to understand that 
they have faithful friends, both in the high court known as 
the General Assembly, and in the high court known as the 
religious newspaper, who stand ready to perform all needful 
offices of admonition and rebuke. 

We ought certainly to be gratified at these evidences of 
the existence of zeal for the truth and of kind concern for our 
loyalty thereto ; but, however well meant, it may possibly be 
in some instances a zeal not according to knowledge. The 
frigates of the so-called higher criticism advance in an endless 
circle and with perpetual broadsides around the fortresses of 
established orthodoxy. It may be that they do not harm the 
fortresses much, but some of the people within are occasionally 
hurt, and more are frightened. If we return the fire from the 
walls, it is very difficult to hit the frigates, because they are 
always in motion. Before the guns can be trained upon them 
in one position, they have shifted from that position and are 
somewhere else in the ceaseless circle. Shall one be counted 
a traitor if he regards it as wiser to fit out a few armoured 
gun-boats to grapple with the frigates on their own element, 
even if this involves the leaving of the fortress for the time 
being that one may engage in the fight ? 

If we are at all to meet the destructive critics with their 
own weapons, we must, of course, subject ourselves to the 
necessary and fair laws of critical procedure. And every one 
certainly must recognise the propriety of the canon of criticism, 
which demands that we avoid undue assumptions; that we 
exclude, as far as possible, the influence of bias and prejudice. 
But a groundless assumption, in any investigated process, is 
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not necessarily one that has no ground anywhere. It is 
sufficient for its exclusion that it has no ground among the 
primary facts of that particular investigation. In particular, 
a proposition which is to be proved or disproved by the 
investigation itself must be omitted from the premises of the 
investigation, even if it is capable of proof from other sources. 

Now it is extremely desirable that the critical argument 
be made to furnish independent evidence in regard to the 
alleged divine character of the Bible; but if one proposes to 
accomplish this, he must not begin by assuming that the 
Bible is inspired. He might conceivably begin by satisfying 
himself of this from considerations external to his argument, 
aud then build his critical structure upon this foundation ; 
but if he should do this, he would be precluded from after- 
ward transforming his foundation into a structure based upon 
the critical results he had reached. He may thus prove the 
fact of inspiration and use it, or he may leave out, for the time 
being, the question whether the Scriptures are inspired, or in 
what sense they are inspired ; expecting that his critical in- 
vestigations will throw light upon these points. He may 
pursue either of these courses, but he cannot be allowed to 
begin by assuming the inspiration of the Scriptures ; after- 
ward building the proof of their inspiration upon this assump- 
tion. To do this would be, of course, to violate a funda- 
mental rule of critical procedure. 

This does not mean that, in order to be critical, a man 
must be without opinions or prejudices. One is not required 
to become an idiot to fit him for judging fairly. Every man 
who knows himself is conscious of having prepossessions. 
The one who is most fatally biassed is the one who is so 
thoroughly under the influence of his bias as to be unconscious 
of being biassed at all. But it means that a man, however 
conscious of his prepossessions he may be, shall yet be con- 
scious of a determination to lay these aside, and of a power 
and habit of actually laying them aside, and of reaching 
conclusions purely in the light of the evidence presented. In 
Biblical studies it is not essential to genuine critical acumen 
that the student be without convictions as to the divine 
authority of the Word. The most ruinous of all processes of 
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thought is that in which one undertakes to abandon, arbi- 
trarily, the convictions which he has been accustomed to hold, 
for the sake of allowing fair weight to new evidence. To 
attempt this is to attempt an impossibility. We cannot thus 
divest ourselves, by an act of will, of deeply-rooted opinions. 
The result of trying to do it is utter self-deception. The 
mind is brought into false relations with itself, and into 
the worst of all attitudes for the intelligent reception of 
truth. 

One who holds to the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures 
is not under obligation to cease holding that doctrine as the 
condition of being able, with fairness, to pursue critical studies. 
And one who rejects all idea whatever of supernatural inter- 
ference is not excluded, so far as the mere demands of the critical 
process are concerned, for his peculiarities of creed. But each 
must, provisionally, hold his creed in abeyance while the 
investigation is going on. And however confident each may 
be of the truth of his creed, he must hold himself ready to 
give it up if it is proved to be untrue. That the critical 
inquiry may yield its best results, it must be made strictly 
independent. That it may be so, it must be carried on in the 
spirit which loves the creed for the truth it contains, and not 
in that which loves the truth because it is contained in the 
creed, and by a method which refuses to demonstrate a pro- 
position by first assuming it to be true. That the critical 
inquiry into the nature of the Scriptures may be independent, 
it must reject all evidence which is based on the assumption 
that the Books are inspired, just as it rejects that which is 
based on the assumption that they are not inspired. While it 
is in progress, it has nothing directly to do with inspiration. 
When it is finished and its results are reached, these may be 
compared with results reached in other quarters. It is con- 
ceivable that, on comparison, the two may be found to agree, 
and thus confirm each other. It is conceivable that one or 
both may require to be modified so as to make them agree. 
It is conceivable that they may be found to be in hopeless 
conflict. In this case it is conceivable that a man may find 
his critical results to be better founded than his dogmatic 
opinions concerning inspiration, and may be compelled to give 
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up the latter in favour of the former. It is equally conceiv- 
able that he may find it reasonable to give up his critical 
results and retain his doctrinal opinions. But all these pos- 
sibilities are matters of subsequent consideration. While the 
inquiry is in progress, it must be untrammelled by assump- 
tions in either direction. 

All this is certainly fair and reasonable, and the truth 
never needs to fear fair play. There is no reason, therefore, 
why any lover of the Bible or of its religion should find fault 
with the application of purely critical methods to the study of 
Biblical questions. It would be unreasonable to reproach 
Dr. Kuenen for professing to have done this. But we have 
a right to test his work by the question whether it is genuinely 
critical, or only spuriously so. 

One of the first canons of criticism, and one which many 
of the recent critics are very eager to assert, as against the 
alleged theological bias of the traditional view, is the one just 
mentioned, namely, that we must avoid groundless assump- 
tions. Whatever offers itself in the shape of premises must 
either be proved or rejected. Professor Kuenen’s work is 
uncritical if it has habitually violated this canon. 

In matters of history, another canon of critical procedure 
is that reputable human testimony has a presumption in its 
favour. This canon, of course, is not to be understood in a 
sense which would make it inconsistent with the previous one. 
To say that the truthfulness of a history must be presumed, is 
very different from saying that it must be assumed. To 
assume that untested evidence is true would be to violate the 
first canon of criticism ; to assume that it is false is equally to 
violate that canon. Very different from either is the pre- 
sumption in favour of the untested evidence of a human 
witness. Attention to this presumption is nearly as essential 
to correct critical procedure as is the avoidance of false 
assumptions. 

This would be true, even if the presumption in favour of 
historical evidence were merely formal. A merely formal pre- 
sumption, as distinguished from evidence, never settles the 
question whether an allegation is true; but it may settle the 
question whether, for certain purposes of investigation, the 
allegation shall be provisionally taken to be true. Or it may 
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decide which of two imperfectly proved propositions is to be 
preferred. But the presumption in favour of historical testi- 
mony is seldom merely formal. In most cases it has some- 
thing of the character of evidence. Men, to be sure, are not 
very truthful. They may lie, from evil motives. They may be 
mistaken, through ignorance or carelessness. Yet we are so 
constituted that we cannot even continue to exist without some 
attention to reality. The worst liar makes, in all, more true 
statements than false statements. Much more, if a man is 
enough interested in the reality of events to look them up and 
write out what he learns, it is likely that he will mainly tell 
the truth about them. The presumption in favour of historical 
testimony may, of course, be overcome by evidence ; but in the 
absence of contradictory proof, it must be allowed its own 
proper validity. If Professor Kuenen has not sufficiently 
attended to this, he must plead guilty to the charge of being 
uncritical. 

Another canon of true criticism is, that mere hypothesis 
proves nothing. The argument which consists in supposing 
that a thing is so and so, may always be sufficiently met by 
supposing that it is not soand so. If there is some positive 
evidence in favour of an allegation, hypotheses may remove 
objections or strengthen the proof, just as slanting sticks may 
brace something so firmly as to give it tremendous strength. 
But without some element of positive evidence, a hypothesis 
or a hundred hypotheses fail of themselves, as slanting sticks 
with nothing to brace against fall to the ground by their own 
weight. Any author is uncritical if he indulges in assertions 
which are based on mere hypotheses. 

Another law of criticism is that we must go as near as pos- 
sible to the original sources to obtain evidence. Of course, the 
reconstructionist critics will not object to this. It is the canon 
by which they justify their process of crumbling our present 
books of the Bible. They regard it as especially important to 
distinguish those crumbs of Scripture which originated con- 
temporaneously with certain events from those of later origin. 
That truly distinguished man, Dr. Franz Delitzsch, must feel 
at once amused and complimented and sorry at the way in 
which we Americans, and many other people than Americans, 
vse his honoured name in violation of this canon. If we wish 
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to defend the traditional view of the Pentateuch, we appeal 
from the opinions of our learned opponents to those of Delitzsch ; 
and our opponents instantly meet us with the reply: “ But 
Delitzsch concedes to some elements in the Pentateuch a later 
origin, and since his views are extremely conservative, this 
may be taken as proving much more than he concedes.” How- 
ever we may honour the attainments of distinguished scholars, 
we cannot afford to allow critical investigation thus to degene- 
rate into a mere comparison of the results reached by leading 
men. Our conclusions must be tested, not by the reputation 
of the mind that draws them, but by the character of the evi- 
dence from which they are drawn. And the adverse critics 
will not flinch, of course, if we remind them that, under this 
rule, a statement of the Book of Chronicles, for example, 
whether strictly historical or not, is, at least, nearer to the 
original sources of evidence, by some twenty centuries or more, 
than a similar statement made by Graf or Reuss or Kuenen. 

To make but one more specification, all the laws of deduc- 
tive reasoning are fundamental canons of critical procedure. 
If one uses a middle term of reasoning ambiguously, or makes 
inferences that are wider than his premises, or draws positive 
conclusions where one of the premises is negative, or draws 
any conclusion at all from purely negative premises, his work 
is thereby rendered uncritical. 

No one disputes the validity of these and similar principles. 
Let us, by applying them, test the logical methods used in Dr. 
Kuenen’s works on The Religion of Israel, The Prophets and 
Prophecy in Israel, and National Religions and Universal 
Religions, and in other works of the same school. 

The three works just mentioned are not primarily critical. 
The first is the promulgation of a theory of the rise and progress, 
by development, of the religion of Jehovah in Israel. The 
second is a decidedly polemic discussion of the alleged super- 
natural element in Prophecy, conducted in defence of this 
theory. In the third, this theory is put to use, in the compar- 
ing of the great religions of the earth. But this theory is based 
upon certain views as to the structure of the Old Testament, 
and stands or falls with them. The proofs of the one are the 
proofs of the other. The logical procedure of Kuenen the 
religious historian, is identical with that of Kuenen the Old 
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Testament critic. And his method is such that in one part or 
another of the historical works, he has occasion to reproduce, 
or at least to recapitulate, a very considerable proportion of the 
contents of his distinctively critical works. 

Stated in brief, his historical theory is that in the eighth 
century B.c. the religion of Jehovah, as it then existed in Israel 
and Judah, in what was, at that stage of its development, its 
normal type, was what we might now call a semi-pagan 
idolatry, being only imperfectly monotheistic, using images and 
similar accessories in worship as an essential part of the cultus; 
and that this semi-pagan idolatry was evolved from still lower 
previous forms of religion, and was now in those processes of 
change by which a higher monotheism was at length evolved 
from it. 

In its general outlines, this is the view which has been so 
thoroughly popularised for English readers in the works of Dr. 
Robertson Smith. A recent and particularly brilliant, though 
somewhat school-girlish presentation of it, is Wellhausen’s 
article on “Israel” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Dr. 
Chambers, in the Presbyterian Review, has adversely discussed 
the theory of Kuenen, taken as a whole. Dr. Cave, in the 
Princeton Review, has paid his respects especially to those por- 
tions of it which deal with the Mosaic institutions, and Dr. 
Green, in the same Review, to its positions in regard to the 
prophets and prophecy; while its view as to Ezekiel in particu- 
lar, is criticised by Dr. Gardner, in the Journal of the Exegetical 
Society, 1881. In the same journal, Professor Toy publishes 
certain studies on Ezekiel, which would go to sustain the views 
held by Kuenen. Kuenen’s treatment of the Pentateuch is 
opposed at length by Dr. Stebbins, in his book, A Study of the 
Pentatewh for Popular Reading. His treatment both of the 
Pentateuch and of the rest of the Old Testament is reviewed in 
Dr. Green’s new book, Moses and the Prophets. And this list of 
able discussions of the subject, in American publications, might 
easily be extended. The present article, however, confines itself 
to Dr. Kuenen’s proof of his statement of the condition of things 
in the eighth century before Christ, not so much for the sake of 
avoiding the ground already traversed by these other writings, 
as because of the central position which that statement occupies 
in the work of Kuenen. Unless he has established that state- 
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ment, he has had nothing to establish, for either the previous or 
the succeeding period. And the logical methods by which he 
supposes himself to have established that statement are the 
same which he everywhere employs. 

He begins by setting aside the historical character of both 
the Old and the New Testaments, taken as a whole. To this, 
for the present, we simply take exception, admitting Professor 
Kuenen’s right, however, to present his case in his own way. 
He holds that, since the only evidence we have is, in its en- 
tirety, unhistorical, it is therefore impossible, for most of the 
time covered by the Old Testament history, to determine what 
parts of it can be depended upon. He says that we must 
“sive up for good the knowledge of detail which is no longer 
attainable ” (Rel. of Israel, vol. i. p. 28). He does not profess 
to be able to tell, by inspecting the parts, which parts are 
historical and which are not. In this he is certainly far wiser 
than the critics, who having shivered, in their own view, the 
vase of historical testimony, depend upon their skill in putting 
it together again in a new shape, by the aid of the cement of a 
puerile verbal criticism. To Dr. Kuenen, apparently, no state- 
ment of either Testament is historical in its own right. But 
he recognises the historical principle that “an event does not 
pass away without leaving any trace, any more than it occurs 
without preparation. If we succeed in discovering its traces, 
our conviction of its reality is confirmed. But also conversely ” 
(Rel. of Isracl, vol. i. p. 19). By the aid of this principle we 
may test statements, and arrive at approximations to the 
historical truth. 

It is for the purpose of establishing a base-line of this sort, 
by which all his other measurements and angles may be tested, 
that he begins at the point where he does rather than at any 
other. He asks, Wha‘ was the religion of Jehovah in the 
times of Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah? Here, he correctly avers, 
the number of contemporary writers is sufficiently large to 
give us the means of comparing one account with another, and 
testing, to some extent, the historical sketch presented. 
Having thus attained a knowledge of the condition of things 
at this point, we may know that any statement inconsistent 
with this, as to the previous or subsequent condition of things, 
is unhistorical, and that whatever will account for this con- 
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dition of things, or may be accounted for by it, has certain 
probabilities in its favour. By this process the whole history 
is to be reconstructed. 

The mere statement of this outline is the assigning of a 
sufficient reason, both for the order which our author has 
followed in his books, and for that followed in this article. 
We can test his logical methods as well at this section of his 
work as at any other. But in addition to all discussion of his 
methods, if this section of his work be found insecure, every 
other section, being absolutely based upon this, falls with it. 

Dr. Kuenen counts as contemporaneous writers of the eighth 
century before Christ, Amos, Hosea, Micah, the author of the 
last chapters of Zechariah, and Isaiah, to whom he assigns 
considerable, though rather fragmentary, portions of the first 
thirty-five chapters of the book which bears his name. Jere- 
miah, with Deuteronomy and fragments of the other books of 
the Pentateuch, and of the older historical books, of later date 
than the eighth century, are yet near enough to it to have some 
weight as evidence. Nearly all the rest of the Old Testament 
is considered to be several centuries later in date, and therefore 
too remote to be of any value. 

On the testimony of these witnesses, our author first presents 
the idea of Jehovah and his religion which was held and 
preached by the prophets. This part of his work is superbly 
done. It is a series of sound assertions fortified by apt cita- 
tions. It is a chapter which might well be commended to the 
perusal of a large ciass of very orthodox Christian interpreters, 
who are in the habit of magnifying the religion of Jesus by 
minifying that of the prophets. Kuenen finds that the pro- 
phets prophesy in the name of one God, who is boundless in 
might, in wisdom, in creative power, in love and tenderness, 
and, above all, in holiness and justice; who is in a peculiar 
sense Israel's God, but is at the same time the only God of all 
the nations, to the exclusion of everything else that is called 
God; whose word dwells in the hearts of his servants, and 
whose service is essentially moral and spiritual in its character. 
This view is maintained all through the volumes. It is stated 
in compact form in Rel. of Is., vol. i. pp. 39-67. The higher 
elements of this view of religion were nascent in the minds of 
Isaiah and his contemporaries, and reached their maturity in 
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the following century.—(Theological Review for 1874, and 
“Hibbert Lect.,” 1882, pp. 128, 340.) 

The effect of this is somewhat marred by a certain line of 
flings at the prophets as men who had their own personal 
grudges and ambitions to serve, in the religion they preached. 
They are described as being men of the people, with strong 
plebeian instincts, by whom “the high and eminent is con- 
demned, because it is high and eminent,” as well as because of 
its injustice and insolence. Their political utterances are 
described as “lay-politics, so to speak, all the more easy to 
hold in proportion as those who propounded them had less 
need to apply them directly.” Isaiah’s zeal against the false 
prophets is explained by saying: “Probably it is they espe- 
cially who hold up the preaching of an Isaiah to ridicule, and 
who are therefore the first to be aimed at in his announcement 
of punishment” (Rel. of Israc/, vol. i. pp. 62, 63, 84). This 
attributing of mean motives to the prophets is entirely gratui- 
tous, so far as the evidence is concerned. There is nothing in 
their utterances or conduct which requires to be thus accounted 
for. It is quite inconsistent with the spirit of disinterested- 
ness and earnestness of conviction which seems to characterise 
them. Logically, it is a groundless assumption, and a nullity. 

jut rhetorically, it is quite effective in preparing us presently 
to discredit some of the statements made by the prophets. 

A similar effect is also accomplished by a seemingly unim- 
portant inexactness of statement as to the political status of 
the prophets. On page 35 of vol. i. of Rel. of Israel, we have 
the assertion: “In the writings of the eighth century, we 
accordingly find clear proofs of the existence of two parties, 
which we may call the Assyrian and the Egyptian.” This 
statement is accompanied by a full and valuable list of scrip- 
tural references, and by the statement that the prophets whose 
works have come down to us were opposed to both parties. 
His references rather prove, as he himself seems to acknow- 
ledge on the following page, the existence of two parties, one 
of which, headed by the prophets, opposed all foreign alliances 
whatever, while the other was disposed to seek alliances with 
whichever power seemed at the time to be most available for 
that purpose, whether it were Assyria or Damascus or Hamath 
or Egypt or the Empire of Merodach-Baladan. In this case, 
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the evidence of the prophets is corroborated by what we know 
of the geography of Palestine and of the analogies of history. 
In a small country, with peculiarly strong natural defences, on 
the highway between two conflicting groups of more powerful 
nations, the important question could never have been, for very 
long at a time, which foreign intervention should be allowed, 
but whether any intervention should be allowed. Upon this 
latter depended the very question of national existence. By 
refusing alliances in either direction, Israel might hope to 
maintain its independence, thanks to God, its own courage, its 
difficult mountain passes, and the jealousy of its neighbours. 
But to take either neighbour for an ally was virtually to take 
him for a master, and transform Palestine into a battle-field 
for his wars with the other. This was the permanent and 
important question, and the party on it with which the pro- 
phets acted, though not always dominant, yet never sank into 
insignificance. If evidence is of any weight, the great literary 
prophets of the eighth century were successful men of influence 
in public affairs, and not a group of soured and disappointed 
enthusiasts, whose statements concerning the times in which 
they lived must be discounted accordingly. Dr. Kuenen does 
not in words ascribe to them this character; but he certainly 
discounts their statements on precisely this basis, without 
mentioning the basis itself. 

While reading what our author has to say concerning the 
religious teachings of the prophets, one involuntarily asks 
himself what force this testimony can possibly have toward 
proving that the religion of Jehovah then current was an 
image-worshipping paganism. Men of less ability than Dr. 
Kuenen have attempted to prove the same proposition by 
methods very different from this. They have done it by 
depreciating the views of the prophets, by exaggerating every 
apparently harsh expression, by interpreting grossly every 
representation that was capable of gross interpretation, by 
explaining away whatever sounded like sublime spiritual 
truth so as to make it mean something coarser and less sub- 
lime. In distinct contrast with everything of this sort, Dr. 
Kuenen, like several others among the chieftains of the higher 
criticism, displays a gratifying appreciation of the ethical and 
spiritual exaltation of the earlier literary prophets. More than 
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this: That the lofty views of religion held by the prophets 
must have been intelligible to their contemporaries, and must 
even have been wideiy current among them, is a conclusion 
which he does not leave to the reader to infer, but which he 
himself takes pains expressly to affirm. 

On the face of it, this evidence, instead of tending to prove 
that the prevalent regular form of the religion of Jehovah was 
at that time idolatrous, seems conclusively to prove the direct 
opposite. Usually a religion is taken to be that which its 
representative men understand it to be. On all hands it is 
conceded that the prophets of Israel were the representative 
men of the religion of Jehovah. On what principles of reason- 
ing, then, are we to understand that Jehovah’s religion was, 
during that period, essentially in contrast with what His 
prophets declared it to be? 

Rhetorically, this working up of the case is most admirable. 
It shows the hand of a master. Not a particle of evidence 
has yet been adduced to prove that the prophets were inno- 
vators—that their views of the character of the religion of 
Jehovah are something hitherto unheard of, and in complete 
contradiction with the character of that religion as it has 
formerly been understood and practised, and is, in their times, 
still understood and practised. Our author has abstained from 
asserting that these prophets belong to the class of reforming 
enthusiasts who are sometimes described as being in advance 
of their ag@, as being too good for this world, as being theoreti- 
caily so extremely wise that they are practically very foolish, 
as constitutionally addicted to being members of a very small 
minority, as likely to be isulated by the very loftiness of their 
ideals, and possibly to be thus driven into a moroseness which 
they themselves shall mistake for virtue, and therefore, as very 
likely to describe current affairs in a light quite different from 
that in which they appear to average people; and yet he has 
paved the way for treating their testimony as if it were pre- 
cisely of this character. 

He opens the case with the following and similar state- 
ments: “The prophets are, above all, preachers of repentance. 
Wherever they look around them they find much to reprove. 
They bring accusations against kings, princes, judges, and even 
priests and prophets. Therefore it is quite necessary to dis- 
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tinguish their way of thinking from that of their contem- 
poraries ” (Rel. of Israel, vol. i. p. 68). | From the fact that the 
prophets are preachers of repentance, he infers two consequences. 
One consequence is, that we must make allowances in receiving 
their testimony. “Preachers of repentance usually furnish 
us with valuable contributions to the knowledge of their times, 
but yet they are not the guides to whom we prefer to trust 
ourselves. From the very nature of the case, they do not make 
sufficient distinctions.” The other consequence is, that the 
religion of the people who were called upon to repent must 
have differed radically from the religion which summoned them 
to repentance. Dr. Kuenen is well enough aware that the 
second of these consequences is by no means a necessary one. 
A call to repentance is not always a call to change from one 
religion to another. It is much more commonly a call toa 
change of conduct and of feeling than to a radical change of 
religious views or practices. But in this particular instance 
our author aflirms: “That Jahveh’s precepts were acknow- 
ledged in theory, but denied in practice, is not the true state 
of the case” (Rel. of Is. vol. i. p. 71). On page 235 of the 
same volume he makes these views distinct by distinguishing 
between three types of Jahvism, namely: (1.) The Jahvism of 
the people-—that is, the religion of Jehovah as it was under- 
stood and received by its adherents in the eighth century B.c., 
and, indeed, up to the captivity. (2.) The Jahvism of the 
law—that is, the religion of Jehovah, in the form which it 
assumed after the exile, under the pentateuchal legislation ; 
and (3.) The Jahvism of the prophets—namely, the religion of 
Jehovah as it was understood and preached by the prophets 
from the eighth century, 

That there were people in existence, then and ever since, 
who professed to worship Jehovah, but whose service was 
idolatrous and unintelligent, every one would admit. No- 
body would dispute the assertion that the prophets rebuked 
what they considered as the false worship of Jehovah, as well 
as the worship of other gods than Jehovah. What Professor 
Kuenen has to prove is, that this idolatrous Jahvism, ethically 
and spiritually bad as it was, was yet the true historical 
Jahvism of the time. In his attempt to prove this, he 
certainly illustrates the maxim which he quotes from Renan 
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(Rel. of Is., vol. i. p. 389), that “la vérité est dans les nuances.” 
What else he illustrates will appear as we examine some 
specimens of his reasoning. 

His first allegation is, that in answering the question how 
Jehovah is to be served, “the prophets do not point—as per- 
haps we expected—to a code of laws in which Jahveh is 
understood to have made known his will” (Rel. of Is., vol. i. 
p. 55). He admits that they mention the Torah “a few 
times.” He admits that they may possibly have had a written 
Torah in their minds. But by the Torah he alleges that they 
meant, not a body of laws, but the body of the prophetic teach- 
ings. Whether these statements are true or false, and whether 
they are apt or inapt for the purposes for which they are 
made, depends entirely on the shade of meaning to be attri- 
buted to them. “A few times,” says Professor Kuenen. He 
seems to have in his mind the impression that these earlier 
literary prophets do not very prominently mention the Torah, 
even in the modified sense in which they are said to use the 
term. This impression he certainly conveys to his reader. But 
he himself cites ten instances of the use of it, in the note at 
the bottom of the page. He might have extended his list. By 
including the verb, as well as the noun, he might have doubled 
the number of instances. Now, twenty instances are not 
very many. With the right shade to the meaning, one might 
fairly say here, “a few times.” But the twenty instances 
occur in the writings of Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah, as 
these writings are accepted by Professor Kuenen. The entire 
bulk of these is a trifle less than that of the Gospel by Luke. 
How many times does the Gospel by Luke mention the Law ? 
If the Law is prominently spoken of in any part of the Old 
Testament, or in any part of the New, or anywhere else in 
literature, then it is prominently spoken of in the literature 
which Dr. Kuenen attributes to the literary prophets of the 
eighth century before Christ. Dr. Kuenen’s phrase, “A few 
times,” conveys an impression that is entirely misleading. 

He says again, that “it is possible” that the prophets had 
in their mind some sort of a written Torah. This statement 
is so made as to suggest that we have no proof that the 
prophets ever connected the idea of writing with that of the 
law, but that Dr. Kuenen, out of his superabundant candour, 
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is willing to concede this, not indeed as a fact, but as a pos- 
sibility, without proof. The meaning is skilfully shaded 
again. Somehow it looks as if the position of our author 
must be a remarkably strong one, since he is so willing to allow 
needless advantages to his opponents. Who would imagine 
that one of the prophetic passages which he cites here concern- 
ing the Torah is: “Bind up a testimony, seal a Law among 
my disciples”? No one can read the context of this, in the 
eighth chapter of Isaiah, without seeing at once that a Torah 
is here described as some sort of a written sealed document. In 
Isa. xxx. 9 there is a similar mention of writing in connection 
with the Torah. And in Hos. viii 12 we read: “I have 
written to him the great things of my Law.” That these 
prophets were familiar with a written Torah is not a mere 
possibility, conceded by Dr. Kuenen as a favour to his oppon- 
ents, but a fact distinctly affirmed by themselves. Con- 
sidered as a fact, it is very damaging to his position. We are 
not surprised that he should prefer to have his readers regard 
it as a concession on his part. 

On the face of it, these prophets seem to speak of the Torah 
precisely as do the later writers, up to the times of the New 
Testament. But by Torah, Dr. Kuenen insists that they mean 
something very different from what the later writers mean. 
On any possible supposition, they have “made no essential 
distinction between those laws and their own preaching, and 
have ascribed to the former no higher authority.” He intends 
this to apply, of course, only to that in their preaching which 
they uttered as the word of the Lord. Do the later Old 
Testament authors, then, or the authors of the New Testament, 
know of any Torah which is authoritative otherwise than as 
the prophetic word of the Lord? Dr. Kuenen cites, to esta- 
blish his position, the statement in Hos. xii. 13: “By a 
prophet Jahveh has led Israel out of Egypt, and by a 
prophet was Israel preserved.” According to Hosea, whatever 
authority Moses possessed he possessed in virtue of his 
character as a prophet. Is there anywhere in Israelitish 
literature, up to the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, a syllable 
which hints at the existence of any different view of the 
matter? The author of the eighteenth chapter of Deutero- 
nomy. when he emphasises the declaration that the Lord will 
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raise up a prophet “like unto me,” certainly holds that, under 
God, the prophet is the supreme authority in Israel, and that 
the authority of Moses is that of a prophet. The New Testa- 
ment writers, when they cite this passage, indorse the same 
doctrine. It is the doctrine which was held in the times of 
the Maccabees, when Israel laid away the stones of the pol- 
luted altar, to wait until God should make known His will 
through a prophet. 

According to Dr. Kuenen, the prophets held the Torah to be 
the body of authoritative instruction which Jehovah had 
revealed through His prophets. Of course, this may have been 
wholly or partly written, and must have included whatever 
authoritative instruction was then regarded as of Mosaic origin, 
since they regarded Moses as a prophet. How does this view 
differ from that of the Books of Chronicles, or of the New 
Testament, or of Josephus, or of the earliest Mishnaic tradi- 
tions? Jesus and His opponents alike profess to be citing 
the Law when they quote from the Psalms (John x. 34 and 
xii. 34). Paul cites from Isaiah as being part of the Law 
(1 Cor. xiv. 21). When the New Testament authors attribute 
the Old Testament to inspiration, it is to prophetic inspiration 
that they attribute it. They too, like the prophets of the 
eighth century B.c., hold the Law to be the whole body of 
authoritative instruction revealed by Jehovah through His 
prophets. Neither they nor their opponents show any sign of 
recognising any part of it as having less or more than pro- 
phetic authority. In their case, this is consistent with their 
also using the term Law in a narrower sense to denote espe- 
cially the Pentateuchal books; and it may be equally con- 
sistent with the same in the case of the earlier literary 
prophets. 

Kuenen may be correct in asserting that the Torah of the 
prophets of this group is the authoritative body of instruction 
given through the prophets. It may be impossible to identify 
their Torah with our present Pentateuch as distinguished from 
the prophetic utterances. But this will serve his purpose only 
on the assumption that the Pentateuch itself, or some autho- 
rised claimant in behalf of the Pentateuch, makes a different 
claim. Kuenen makes this assumption. He assumes that 
the proper historical position of the Pentateuch is that of a 
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body of legislation separate from the prophetic writings, and 
having a different sort of authority from theirs. Unless the 
assumption holds good, his argument is a nullity. Does it 
hold good? The question will prove instructive in more ways 
than one. 

We have here an illustration of the principle that the strength 
of a novel error often lies less in the points in which it differs 
from the received view, than in the groundless assumptions 
which it makes in common with the received view. The great 
body of traditional writers seem to be on the same ground 
with Professor Kuenen in ascribing to the Law of Moses a 
different sort of authority from that which they ascribe to the 
prophets. Many seem to think of the latter as mainly pre- 
dicters of events, while the former contains God’s will as to 
the conduct of life. We are accustomed to being regaled at 
irreproachably orthodox tables with scraps from the Talmuds 
and from other Israelitish sources, discriminating in favour of 
the Mosaic writings as compared with the rest of the Canon. 
From the same sources we learn how rigid and mechanical the 
Jews were in matters of ceremonial observance, and then make 
this our point of view for the interpretation of the Mosaic 
books. By these processes we identify the Old Testament 
ideas with those of the later Judaism. Instead of regarding 
these books in the light of their own statements and of con- 
temporaneous history, we come to them from the point of view 
of the later Tanaite scribes, who flourished after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus. All parties seem to be mainly 
agreed in this. The traditional interpretation is full of it. 
The current defence of Christianity, in particular, abounds in 
brilliant contrasts based upon it, between the narrowness of 
the old dispensation and the freedom of the new. To this 
procedure the newer critics do not object; on the contrary, 
they build upon it. They have scarcely a structure which 
would not be seriously damaged if this part of its foundation 
were removed. 

But, when we think of it, is the point of view of the later 
Tanaim the best for understanding the proper spirit of the 
Pentateuch or of the remainder of the Old Testament? Cer- 
tainly a great gulf separates these men from their predecessors. 
By the destruction of Jerusalem, temple, priesthood, and civil 
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rule were alike blotted out; leaving whatever of public 
authority remained in Israel concentrated in the hands of the 
scribes. Their control came to be probably the most absolute 
spiritual despotism that ever existed. Dr. Kuenen (Rel. 
of Is., vol. iii. p. 289) describes their work as “the reorganisa- 
tion of Judaism.” In it the lines of tradition which Jesus 
was so constantly in the habit of condemning became supreme. 
They had not been so before. What was yet only a tendency 
as late as the time of Jesus, became, after the fall of Jerusalem, 
a fixed fact. 

Now the prophets of the eighth century certainly knew of 
no Torah which they sharply distinguished from their own 
teachings, and regarded as possessing a higher grade of authority. 
It may be true that their language on this point is different 
from that of the Talmuds. It does not follow that their 
Torah was different from that of the Talmudists. The difference 
may rather lie in the fact that they conceived of legislation as 
a part of prophecy, while the Talmudists conceive of it as dif- 
ferent from prophecy and superior to it. The assumption that 
if they had possessed the Torah of the Talmudists they must 
have regarded it as the Talmudists did, is not only incapable 
of proof, but can be completely disproved. 

Add to this, that Isaiah and his contemporaries habitually 
speak of the Law in the way of distinct and emphatic appeal 
to its authority, and we have, on the whole, a decidedly 
different impression of the testimony of Professor Kuenen’s 
chosen witnesses on this point from that which he himself 
would convey. Translating Torah and its verb by the English 
words instruction, instruct, we may put the testimony into the 
form of a Bible-reading, as follows: God instructs men (Isa. 
xxviii, 9). Sometimes, perhaps, He instructs them through 
their own perceptions (Isa. xxviii. 26). But He has His con- 
stituted instructors—prophets who are instructors, priests 
who gave instruction—who, if unfaithful, are guilty of peculiar 
baseness (Isa. xxx. 20; ix. 15; Mic. iii, 11). The nations 
shall flock to Sion, that He may instruct them (Isa. ii. 3 and 
Mic. iv. 2). Instruction may be written. Indeed, this is, 
perhaps, the characteristic which distinguishes it from other 
teaching (Isa. viii. 16, 20, and xxx. 8, 9 ; and Hosea viii. 12). 
This point will be greatly strengthened if we add here the 
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passages in which these prophets in other terms speak of an 
appeal to written documents. The prophets are familiar with 
a definite body of instruction known as ¢/e instruction, and by 
other definite forms of expression (Mic. iv. 2; Isa. ii. 3, xxx. 9, 
i. 10, v. 24; Hosea iv. 6, viii. 1,12; Amos ii. 4). God in- 
structs in respect of righteousness (Hosea x. 12). But, as 
several of the passages show, His instruction has something to 
do with services of worship as well as with other matters. In 
short, it cannot escape notice that their Torah contained many 
things which are now contained in the Pentateuch, and nothing 
which is not now contained in the Old Testament books, 
which tradition regards as having been written by these 
prophets or before them. 

The evidence thus far cited clearly does not tend to prove 
that the Jahvism preached by the prophets was something 
then radically new, which they were endeavouring to introduce 
in place of the received religion. Whatever weight it has 
is decidedly in the opposite direction. But our author further 
alleges that the prophets, while recognising the existence of a 
defined Jahvistic cultus, “nowhere insist upon fidelity in ob- 
serving these holy ceremonies. On the contrary, they speak 
of them with an indifference which borders upon disapproval, 
sometimes even with unfeigned aversion” (Rel. of Is., vol. i. 
p. 57). This last statement, by the time he reaches page 78, 
has grown into the assertion that “the prophets frequently 
speak of the outward worship of Jahveh in a tone of censure.” 
The instances by which he supports these allegations are 
Amos v. 21-23, Hos. vi. 6, and Isa. i. 11-14. The three pas- 
sages are alike in spirit. It will be sufficient here to cite 
Professor Kuenen’s translation of the first :— 


“T hate, I despise your feasts, 
And have no delight in your assemblies. 
Although ye offer me burnt-offerings and gifts, I will not accept them, 
And your thank-offering of fatted calves I will not regard. 
Take thou away from me the noise of thy songs : 
I will not hear the melody of thy viols.” 


Is there here any sign that the speaker is indifferent to the 
offices of worship of which he speaks? Do men express 
indignation of this sort over that for which they care nothing ? 
Here again our author has shown his wonderful skill in shade- 
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pencilling. The prophets do indeed sometimes express strong 
aversion for something which they find in connection with the 
worship of Jehovah, It is uniformly the indignant emotion 
which one feels over the perversion of something which he 
regards as sacred. By a felicitous turn of language our 
author transforms this verbally into “an indifference which 
borders upon disapproval” and sometimes grows into positive 
dislike. But the verbal transformation is untrue to the fact. 
The prophets cannot be placed in the attitude of men who 
regard the order of public worship as of small account. When 
they speak of it, their language is uniformly impassioned. It 
was a matter on which they felt deeply. Their hearts were 
stirred by it. They certainly said harsh things about the 
public worship in certain circumstances. But this does not 
show that they were indifferent ; it rather shows the contrary. 
It also shows either that they gravely disapproved the new 
moons and public feasts and sacrifices, or else that their zeal 
for these was so well known that they need not limit their 
language when they had occasion to speak of the worthlessness 
of the public worship which yields no moral and spiritual 
fruit. Here again the true outline of the fact, when we dis- 
entangle it from the deceiving shadows, is inconsistent with 
the supposition that the prophets were radical religicus inno- 
vators. For certainly no one would hesitate in his decision 
as to which of the alternatives just mentioned is the true one. 
It is conceivable that we may reach a different result when 
we come to examine the nature of the charges which the pro- 
phets bring against the religion of their day. In the Hibbert 
Lectures (p. 61), Kuenen expresses his opinion in the matter, 
by asserting that the traditional view denies that the religion 
of Jehovah was the national religion of Israel until after 
the exile. Up to that time, he declares, “Yahvism was 
the religion of a minority, and the worship of other gods had 
a better claim to be called national.” In opposition to this, 
his own view is that the religion of Jehovah was always the 
national religion, but that it existed in lower types, which 
were afterward confounded, in the records of the historians, 
with the false religions of the neighbouring peoples. In dis- 
tinction from both these views, most persons who hold the 
traditional view suppose themselves to hold that the national 
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religion of Israel was always the religion described in the Law 
and preached by the prophets ; and that it existed, during the 
national existence of Israel, in perpetual and fierce conflict 
both with internal corruptions and with other religions. 
This portion of Kuenen’s argument is based mostly on 
what the accounts say in regard to the bull-worship in the 
northern kingdom, and the Baalite accessories to worship in 
both kingdoms. He says, for example, “In the kingdom of 
Judah also the images, pillars, and asheras were not considered 
by those who worshipped them as antagonistic to the acknow- 
ledgment of Jahveh as the God of Israel, and therefore by no 
means antagonistic to the worship of Jahveh.” He reminds 
us that “not even of Uzziah and Jotham—although they ‘ did 
that which was right in the sight of Jahveh’—do we read 
that they tried to abolish the high places,” but on the con- 
trary, it is “expressly asserted that the high places were not 
removed” (Rel. of Is., vol. i. pp. 80, 81). To the statement 
in this last citation it might be added that we nowhere read 
that these kings did not try to abolish the high places. If the 
narrative implies either, it certainly implies that they tried 
and failed, rather than that they failed to try. Again, on page 
82, our author says of the assertion of Rabshakeh that it was 
Jehovah’s altars which Hezekiah had cast down: “ Here the 
Assyrian envoy is simply the mouthpiece of the discontented 
in the kingdom of Judah. The prohibition to sacrifice on the 
high places and altars must have been so novel, and at the 
same time so scandalous in their eyes, that the king seemed 
to them to have forfeited thereby all claim to Jahveh’s 
assistance.” But if there was such a disaffection as is here 
assumed, it must have played a prominent part in the history 
then transacting. It is strange that we find no allusion to 
it in the remarkably full Hebrew and Assyrian records of 
these events. This is the more noticeable because, according 
to Kuenen, the adherents of the Jahvism of the high places 
included the great majority of all the people, and even the 
great majority of all the regularly constituted prophets of 
Jehovah. On page 84 he says: “It does not appear that the 
prophets against whom these complaints were raised spoke to 
the people in the name of other gods than Jahveh. It is true 
that they are called soothsayers, and are mentioned in com- 
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pany with the ‘Teraphim,’ but nothing more can be concluded 
from this than that they upheld that form of Jahvism to 
which the great majority of the people were also addicted.” 
On page 371 he speaks of “the decline of the prophetic 
schools, to which we heard Amos bear witness.” This witness 
of Amos is described on page 82, by asserting that he “thinks 
it necessary to state expressly that he is no prophet, neither 
a prophet’s son, and therefore he decidedly does not regard 
that title as an honour.” The implication from this is that 
the men whom we know as the prophets of the eighth century 
are men of a new departure. “They occupied a hostile 
position toward a great majority of those who called them- 
selves prophets.” 

Our space forbids any detailed discussion of the passages 
by which Dr. Kuenen supports these affirmations. It is 
sufficient to say that his reasoning is throughout very much 
like the game of run, skip, and jump among the boys. He 
runs carefully over the ground of evidence which proves that 
some persons may likely enough have worshipped Jehovah 
idolatrously ; just as they, or others, idolatrously worshipped 
false gods. Then he skips to the conclusion that they actually 
did so worship Jehovah ; and jumps from that to the state- 
ment that this was the prevailing worship of the “ great 
majority ” of the people and prophets. He runs carefully over 
the ground, which proves that the prophets who are rebuked 
cannot always be shown to be prophets of the false gods. 
Then he skips to the inference that they comprised the great 
body of the men who had been connected with the prophetic 
schools, Isaiah and his friends being simply a group of 
dissenters; and from that jumps to the conclusion that the 
idolatrous Jahvism of the times was in conformity with the 
traditional doctrines which had been handed down in the 
schools of the prophets from the times of Samuel. He runs 
carefully through the steps which might prove that some of 
the worshippers at Bethel may probably have intended to 
worship Jehovah, in their worship of the calves, skips to the 
conclusion that this was indeed their intention, and then 
jumps to the result that the bull-worship was actually a char- 
acteristic of the earlier Jahvism. And, in each case, the 
distance between his premises and his conclusion is wide 
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enough to give him an opportunity to display the most 
tremendous agility. 

On the face of it, there is some probability that, in the 
midst of the prevailing idolatry, some persons introduced 
idolatrous ideas and rites into their worship of Jehovah. 
Apart from the antecedent probability, the proof of this is 
not very convincing. Even Professor Kuenen would not 
claim most of the alleged instances as at all decisive. Rab- 
shakeh is, I believe, the only witness who testifies precisely 
and unequivocally to the point. And in the circumstances, 
his testimony, to use a familiar phrase of our critical friends, 
“does not inspire confidence.” Were the high places, the 
pillars, the asheras, and the calves to demand trial, it would 
be difficult to convict them of having ever participated in 
Jahvistic worship. But if this participation on their part 
were proved, or were admitted, that would be a very different 
thing from admitting that this type of Jahvism was the pre- 
vailing and established type, the genuine religion of Israel, up 
to that date, handed down from ancient times, while the 
Jahvism of the prophets was an innovation. 

In all this part of his argument, Kuenen, like many of the 
other critics, indulges in a neat ambiguity in the use of general 
expressions, which would have made the fortune of a Greek 
sophist. When we say that a practice existed in a certain 
community, we may mean that one or two instances of it have 
been known, or we may mean that it was so prevalent as to 
be characteristic. By affirming something in the first of these 
senses, and then drawing inferences from it as if it were true 
in the second, one might accomplish the most marvellous feats 
of logic. For instance, one might reason as follows concerning 
the Jahvism of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, in 
the United States of America: Assassination was practised 
under the claim of inspiration from Jehovah (by Charles 

yuiteau). Polygamy and polyandry were alike practised and 
defended as meritorious in themselves and as according to 
Jehovah’s ordinance (witness, Brigham Young and the Oneida 
Community). Marriage was prohibited (in the case of the 
Shaker communities and of the Roman priesthood). People 
built joss-houses and burned incense in them (that is, the 
Chinese did, on the Pacific Slope). And all the while, there 
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were certain men who claimed to be Jehovah’s ministers, who 
were thundering out their condemnations of these things, and 
of the moral corruptions and the spiritual deadness of the 
times ; which proves that in America, in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, the lofty and pure monotheism 
preached by the prophets of Jehovah is a novelty, while the 
practices which they condemn indicate the true nature of our 
holy religion, in its present stage of development. This is 
precisely Kuenen’s reasoning, and not at all a travesty of it. 
Page after page of his volumes might, without making a single 
change in the form of the reasoning, be transformed into proof 
that our present Christianity has never yet reached the stage 
at which a religion becomes properly monotheistic and spiritual. 
If our author has established his conclusions concerning the 
religion of Jehovah as it existed in Israel in the year 800 B.c., 
he has also shown that substantially the same is true of the 
religion of Jehovah as it exists among us. 

Having established, satisfactorily to himself, the fact that 
there was a radical difference between the actual Jahvism and 
the ideal Jahvism preached by the prophets, our author gives 
large space to the details of the actual Jahvism. In this we 
can only follow him to the extent of the rapid mention of 
a few statements. He affirms that in Egypt “the Hebrews 
were undoubtedly Polytheists,” and that the great majority of 
the people continued to be polytheistic up to the exile (Rel. 
of Israel, vol. i. pp. 270, 223). He accounts for the ark and 
the tables of the law, on the theory that Jehovah was 
originally supposed to be, or to inhabit, sacred stones, which 
were therefore carried around as objects of worship. In the 
Hibbert Lectures he frequently speaks of the images of 
Jehovah and counts the ephod as having been originally an 
image of this sort (pp. 79, 81, 87, 88). He regards the story 
of Jephthah and similar narratives as proving that human 
sacrifices were once more or less customary in the service of 
Jehovah, and counts the dedication of the first-born and 
the circumcision as relics of that custom (Rel. of Israel, 
vol. i, pp. 237-40). Commenting upon the expression in 
Micah, “Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, the 
fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” he says: “It is 
undoubtedly implied that in his days such a sacrifice was not 
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looked upon as at all unreasonable. The prophet himself has 
other ideas of what Jahveh requires; but if human sacrifice 
had been foreign to the service of Israel’s God, he could not 
have mentioned it in this manner.” But we ourselves, in our 
public services and confessions, constantly use these words of 
Micah, and other similar language. Is this to be taken as 
proof that human sacrifices are not now regarded as foreign to 
the service of Israel's God ? 

We cannot specify further as to the testimony which 
Professor Kuenen draws from these prophetic witnesses. We 
must notice, however, that he does not at all claim that the 
prophets themselves intended any such meaning as he extracts 
from them. He distinctly admits and asserts the contrary. 
“The prophets do not bring forward their ideas as anything 
new; on the contrary, they consider themselves entitled to 
exact submission to their demands from the whole people. 
But the reality is very far from corresponding even partially 
to their demands” (Rel. of Israel, vol. i. p. 374). “It may 
not be doubted that the bull-worship was really the worship 
of Jahveh. The prophets refuse to acknowledge it as such, it 
is true, but this proves nothing more than” that the acknow- 
ledgment would have been inconsistent with their improved 
theology (Rel. of Israel, vol. i. p. 235). Pure Jahvism our 
author declares to have been a “spiritual monotheism” 
(p. 368). As it was formulated in Deuteronomy, “ All depends 
upon the state of the heart: the inward, and not the outward 
circumcision is the main thing (Deut. x. 16, comp. xxx. 6). 
In a word, religion, to the Deuteronomist, is above all a matter 
of the heart” (vol. ii. p. 23). But whence came this pure 
Jahvism? Kuenen’s answer is: “In the eighth century B.c. 
the prophets came forward as champions of pure Jahvism. 
What can be more natural than to regard the new conception 
as their creation? And this we have not a moment's hesitation 
in doing.” 

One would suppose that men who were thus under the 
power of a spiritual monotheism, of a religion which was above 
all a matter of the heart, whose lives were spent in calling 
their compatriots to the true acceptance of a just and truthful 
God, would themselves have seen the importance of being at 
least ordinarily truthful. They themselves uniformly declare, 
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as Professor Kuenen readily admits, that the Jalhvism they 
teach is not a new creation of their own, but is the old truth 
which has been taught from the beginning. Why should we 
assume that their statements are untrue? Why should we 
apply to their testimony the so-called critical process which 
consists in guessing that a witness needs to be corrected, and 
then guessing at the correction? This is precisely what our 
critic does. He assumes that these men were likely to warp 
the truth in the direction which would adapt it to their pur- 
poses. He conjectures what kind and amount of warping 
would answer their purpose, and estimates the original truth 
accordingly. 

We are on the field of criticism, let us remember. As cold- 
blooded critics, we have no indignation to express at the 
subjecting of the words of holy prophets to treatment of this 
sort. But we have a right to inquire whether such treatment 
is called for by the canons of criticism. Certainly, some things 
in the language of the prophets can be accounted for, by sup- 
posing that they needed and therefore sought the help of pious 
fraud ; but the same things can equally well be accounted for 
by supposing that they were truthful men, telling the truth. 
Which mode of accounting for them does accurate criticism 
prefer? If Professor Kuenen were a guest at some house, 
and after his departure no spoons were found to be missing, 
this might, of course, be accounted for by supposing that the 
Professor had been very closely watched. But it would be 
more reasonable, as well as more gratifying, in the absence of 
proof in the matter, to account for it by supposing that the 
Professor had no disposition to steal spoons. Sincere men of 
large abilities and earnest convictions may be untruthful, as 
they may be dishonest ; but there is a presumption, and not 
merely a formal presumption, but a strong preponderance of 
probabilities, in favour of their being both honest and truthful. 
Gratuitously to assume the opposite is uncritical. 

But to assume the opposite, in the present case, is not 
merely gratuitous, but is in the face of strong probabilities. 
By claiming that the religion they taught was the old estab- 
lished Jahvism of the nation, the prophets challenged the 
assertion and the proof of the contrary. This was foolish 
policy for them, unless their claim was true. It would have 
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been more natural for them, and more in accordance with the 
analogies of history, to have laid stress on the new revelation 
which God had given them, and on its superiority to the old. 
Like the disciples of Jesus, or like Mohammed, or Jo. Smith, 
they might have claimed for their religion a certain sort of 
identity with that of the past ; but they would have been sure 
to have emphasised the fact of the new revelation. This they 
abstained from doing. They prefer to challenge exposure by 
insisting on the genuine and exclusive antiquity of the Jahvism 
which they preach. 

Did any one meet their challenge? Did any one oppose 
them, on the ground of their being innovators? They met 
with opposition of many sorts. We have many and detailed 
accounts of this. If they were innovators, they must inevit- 
ably, in the circumstances, have been prominently opposed 
upon that ground. It could hardly have happened but that 
some trace of such opposition should have been somewhere 
handed down. Is there any such trace? We must add this 
to the other reasons for holding that the prophets were not 
innovators. 

We turn to other sources than the testimony of these 
prophets themselves. The larger part of the bulk of Dr. 
Kuenen’s volumes is occupied with a patient and industrious 
induction of all portions of the Old Testament, showing what 
historical value should or should not be attached to each frag- 
ment, and how the various fragments may be made to fit into 
his view. In this we cannot at present follow him. It is 
suflicient to say that critical weaknesses appear everywhere, 
in all the vast collection of details. They are of the same 
types with those which we have already noticed. And con- 
sidered as proofs of our author’s main position, they all have 
this additional weakness, that they depend for their validity 
upon the positions we have already traversed, and which we 
have found to be untenable. 

Let us turn, however, from all points of detail, to consider 
our author’s treatment of the Old Testament as a whole. 
And although we must confine our discussion of this to very 
narrow limits, let us yet remind ourselves that we have 
here infinitely the most important of all the questions 
traversed in the recent critical discussions. The Pentateuch 
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might conceivably be proved to be of post-exilic origin with- 
out at all impairing its credit. We might conceivably come 
to recognise a second Isaiah, and yet count him as worthy as 
the first. As between the traditional view that the post-exilic 
prophets and scribes revised and annotated the earlier books, 
and the view that they incorporated these into new works, 
giving them their present literary form, there is much less 
difference than many imagine. But if, in the process of 
proving any of these theories, or as preliminary to proving 
them, we discredit the historical truthfulness of the Old Tes- 
tament, that is a different matter. Our blessed Christianity is 
so magnificently strong that it could survive the loss of even 
such a bulwark as the historicity of its Bible. Its record as a 
universal religion, and its record in the hearts and lives of 
men, would still keep it triumphantly above the waves, even 
if most of the structures it has built for itself out of its holy 
books should be wrecked. But if the Old Testament is not 
properly historical, a large proportion of these structures are 
wrecked. This, in distinction from all else, is the question of 
questions with which our criticism has to deal. 

Early in this discussion we took exception to Professor 
Kuenen’s method, because he entirely excluded a large amount 
of testimony which, on the face of it, seemed entirely relevant. 
We now recur to that exception, for the purpose of trying its 
validity. In addition to all the defects we have shown in our 
author’s case, we now propose to offer, as opposing evidence, 
the entire Bible, and especially the whole Old Testament. 

Dr. Kuenen’s rejoinder to this is peculiarly satisfactory, 
because it is unmistakeable in its meaning. He decidedly 
objects to the evidence we offer as unhistorical, and distinctly 
admits that the evidence, if taken, would be conclusive against 
him. The following quotations are made at random. Page 
after page of the like might be added. Mentioning that the 
Old Testament, as a whole, claims a supernatural origin for the 
religion of Israel, he says : “He who relies upon the impres- 
sion made by the whole, without interrogating the parts one 
by one, repudiates the first principles of all scientific research.” 
This would be true if it meant that we must interpret the 
whole by the parts, and the parts by the whole. But he uses 
it as if it meant that, untrustworthy as the parts are, the whole 
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is still more so; so that we ought to prefer that interpreta- 
tion of the parts which makes them disagree with the whole, 
and thus discredits both. We have already seen that he does 
not treat the parts—the testimony of the prophets, for example 
—as entitled to the credence ordinarily accorded to historical 
witnesses, This is not sound critical procedure. But we just 
now have to do, not with its unsoundness, but with the fact 
that it is the avowed method of Kuenen. 

The extract just given is from p. 11 of the first volume of the 
Religion of Israel. On yp. 220 he says :“ Let no one be surprised 
that we do not rather let the Old Testament itself decide.” 
“The Old Testament narratives relating to the past can lay no 
claim to unlimited confidence.” And what is thus repeatedly 
alleged against the Old Testament in general is said to be 
especially true of the Books of the Chronicles. It is asserted, 
for example (p. 324), that the history of David, as given in 
2 Sam., “is modified or completed on all these points by the 
chronicler, not because he had consulted other, more exact 
accounts, but because he considered it certain that David 
would not have acted in opposition to the stipulations of the 
Law. Conversely, we find in these particulars a fresh proof 
that the Law did not yet exist at that time.” 

Kuenen’s frankness is in refreshing contrast with the inde- 
cisiveness of some of his disciples. He does not take the 
trouble to assign to the Scriptures even the quasi-historical 
value recognised by those who claim that they consist of a 
substratum of historical fact, allegorically expressed ; although 
he actually finds in them some of this sort of composition. 
He does not profess to hold to the historicity of the Scriptures, 
while denying a large proportion of their statements, and 
regard himself as persecuted when men charge him with in- 
consistency. He is, perhaps, no more conscious than his 
comrades that the natural impression made by the reading of 
the Old and New Testaments, as a whole, is absolutely against 
them; that, in order to reach their conclusions, they must 
break down the testimony of the Bible in its historical entirety ; 
that if these writings are ordinarily trustworthy, they them- 
selves have no case. Their arguments, as well as his, depend 
upon the proposition that the two Testaments are historical 
only by piecemeal, and not in their complete character; and 
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lose all logical value, if this proposition be not maintained. 
But Professor Kuenen is bolder than most of the others in 
accepting the issue. 

Is this proposition a mere assumption, or is it capable of 
proof? If it can be proved, we must accept it, with all the 
revolutionary consequences that follow. If it is mistaken, it 
is the most mischievous of all the mistakes of recent critical 
science. It is the most important question to be considered in 
this argument. Technically subsidiary as it is, the main ques- 
tions with which criticism deals are insignificant by the side 
of it. 

Dr. Kuenen is not guilty of assuming that the Scriptures are 
unhistorical, but undertakes to prove this. Apparently he is 
conscious that the presumption is against him, although he is 
too consummate a rhetorician to call attention to this by very 
prominently mentioning it. The presumption exists, however. 
It is his task to overthrow it, if possible. 

To accomplish this task, he cites certain alleged analogies of 
history. “It is certain that the thirst for reality which is 
proper to our age was unknown to antiquity. Numerous 
examples prove to us that men then went to work with great 
freedom even in representing the immediate past” (Rel. of Js., 
vol. i. p. 23). Under this general charge he alleges that the 
Israelitish history is likely to have been changed while it was 
orally transmitted, to have been further changed by the men 
who first committed the oral traditions to writing, and still 
further by those who compiled the present books from the 
other written sources. This lack of historical fidelity our 
author does not regard as very culpable in them. “ Most 
ancient historians, and among them the Israelitish, had what 
we should now call a secondary purpose, but what for them 
was really their principal object. They wished to instruct 
their readers as to what they ought to do” (p. 384). 

These assertions of the comparative lack of historical truth- 
fulness among the ancients are by no means beyond dispute, 
even if we assume that Greece and Alexandria are the proper 
types of all antiquity. But Josephus, nearly eighteen cen- 
turies ago, called attention to the differences which then existed 
between the Greek-speaking peoples and the Egyptian and 
Semitic peoples in just this matter of historical realism. The 
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discoveries recently made along the Euphrates and the Nile 
conclusively prove that Josephus was mainly in the right in 
this matter, even if this were not otherwise sufficiently proved. 
No one would now dispute the existence of a genuine sense of 
historical reality among the Egyptians and the Assyrians. Is 
there any reason to hold that the Israelites were behind their 
neighbours in this respect? The criticism of Kuenen and his 
school makes great use of the fact that the compilers of the 
Old Testament were accustomed substantially to copy from the 
documents they used, instead of telling the story afresh in 
their own words. That looks like a sense of reality. Through 
the use of the verbs ascend, descend, and the other Hebrew 
verbs of motion, they have made their writings fit the acclivi- 
ties and declivities and other topographical features of Pales- 
tine, as the squeeze fits the tablet from which it was taken. 
It is inconceivable that they can have accomplished this as a 
mere feat of realistic writing. In their books it is a token of 
reality, and not of realism. To argue the point with any ful- 
ness would require an article. As a matter of fact, the 
assumption that the Israelitish writers were lacking in histori- 
cal instinct is not merely baseless, but is opposed to pretty 
decisive evidence. And the additional assumption that a man 
who attempts to make history instructive thereby becomes 
an untrustworthy narrator of facts, is really equivalent to 
assuming that in order to be truthful one must cease to love 
the truth. 

Dr. Kuenen brings forward another consideration. The Old 
Testament witnesses are too remote from events which occurred 
before 800 B.c. to make it safe for us to depend on what they 
say concerning those events. “In the eighth century B.c. the 
prophet of Jahveh has become a writer.” “ It does not appear 
that the older prophets, Samuel and his contemporaries, and 
afterward Elijah and Elisha and their disciples, thought of 
writing down what they had spoken, or of taking care that it 
was written down by others” (Rel. of Js., vol. i. pp. 208, 209). 
There is no evidence on this point, except the statements of 
the Old Testament; and according to these, as any one may 
see by the aid of a concordance of proper names, Elijah and 
Samuel, with Nathan, Gad, Shemaiah, Ahijah, Moses, Joshua, 
and many other earlier prophets, were writers. Kuenen him- 
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self admits the existence of written narratives previous to the 
eighth century, and admits that they were regarded as histori- 
cal, but denies that they were really so. 

As against both the original narratives and our present ver- 
sions of them, he alleges that they contain many particulars 
“which cannot possibly pass for history” because of their 
inherent improbability. Here, again, we are precluded from 
following him in detail. The large majority of his alleged 
discrepancies and other difficulties are made such only by 
strained interpretations. Most of the remainder are capable 
of being easily explained, and therefore have no weight to 
overthrow even the slightest presumption in favour of the 
historicity of the writings. The utmost that any one would 
infer from just such instances as these, if he found them in the 
recovered Assyrian or Egyptian records, for example, would be 
that there was some need of care in separating the probable 
from the improbable. Our Associated Press reports contain a 
multitude of errors, but no one doubts that the daily press 
gives a fairly correct account, on the whole, of current events. 
Few, if any, of the absurdities which Kuenen charges upon the 
Old Testament can be proved to be real. But if they were all 
real, they would not prove the Scriptures to be less credible 
than an average newspaper. And if, at the start, even this 
degree of credibility be accorded to them, they will easily 
vindicate their own historical character. 

In short, the vast mass of detailed proofs by which our 
author would invalidate the testimony of the Bible narratives 
is so utterly valueless for that purpose, that one is led to ask 
how it could possibly seem to him worth while thus laboriously 
to advance them. And when we ask this question, we find the 
answer to it in certain assumptions which underlie his whole 
argument. One of his proofs that the narratives of Genesis 
cannot be historical, is the fact that they represent the patri- 
archs “as not inferior to the prophets of the eighth century in 
pureness of religious insight and inward spiritual piety ” (Rel. 
of Is., vol. i. p. 108). Another proof is, that the familiar inter- 
course of the patriarchs with the Deity shows the accounts to 
be legendary. The first of these proofs rests on the assumption 
that all religions arise by evolution, and never by direct revela- 
tion, and that the evolutionary process must have been further 
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advanced in the eighth than in the previous centuries. The 
second rests on the broader assumption, that what is commonly 
called the supernatural is incredible. In some of the forms in 
which he states these propositions he makes some show of 
proving them, rather than assuming them to be true, but he 
never proves them by anything more ultimate than themselves. 
And without these assumptions his charges against the body of 
the Old Testament Scriptures amount to nothing. 

Now, a Christian dogmatist might start from the assumption 
that the religion of Israel originated in supernatural revelation. 
Dr. Kuenen would object at once to this procedure as uncritical. 
That is one of the important questions to be settled by the 
investigation. We must not, in advance, assume it as settled. 

ut how would his procedure differ from that of the opposing 
critics, when they start from the assumption that the religion 
of Israel originated in evolutionary development ? That is one 
of the questions to be settled by the investigation. It is 
uncritical for them to assume it in advance. 

This is a point which will bear emphasising. The critical 
canon is not merely that one should hold himself free from the 
doctrinal prepossessions of orthodox theology, but from all 
other prepossessions as well, If he has no right to assume that 
the Bible is inspired, he has no more right to assume that it is 
uninspired. One of the most evident facts in the case is that 
these writings have been commonly supposed, by those most 
familiar with them, to possess a peculiar divine character. It 
is as uncritical to assume that this view is mistaken, as to 
assume that it is correct. One assumption is just as much an 
instance of theological bias as the other. The only truly 
critical course is to refuse to make either assumption. 

No dogmatist could be narrower than is Dr. Kuenen in some 
of the assertions he makes in this matter. On page 11 of the 
Religion of Israel he says: “The belief in the exceptional 
origin of the religion of the Israelites is founded simply and 
solely on the testimony of their holy records.” He argues that 
this must be taken as discrediting the records, and not as prov- 
ing the fact to which they testify. This statement coolly 
ignores the vast body of the evidences of revealed religion, as 
they are commonly presented in treatises on that subject. 
Considering the religion of Jehovah as a fact now in existence ; 
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considering the connection between this fact and the moral 
convictions and spiritual experiences of men; considering the 
wonderful history and the present peculiar position of the 
Israelitish people ; considering the remarkable critical history 
of their Scriptures—the one literature which, during many 
centuries preceding the last,’ was transmitted in a genuinely 
critical text; considering the part which these books have 
played in the history of Israel, of Christianity, and of civilisa- 
tion ; looking at a multitude of other considerations abundantly 
presented in current works on the subject ;—there is no 
absurdity in supposing that historical facts which are so excep- 
tional in their character may be equally exceptional in their 
origin. The procedure which assumes that all these evidences 
go for nothing, and even that the conclusion to which they lead 
is untrue, does not commend itself to a genuinely critical mind. 

The case needs no summing up. The critical craze of the 
last half of the nineteenth century is only more respectable 
than its esthetical craze. In its own proper strength it is not 
very formidable. But it is possible for us, who oppose it, to 
endow it with amazing power for mischief. All that is requisite 
to accomplish this is that we proscribe its authors, and pro- 
scribe those who object to proscribing its authors. The leaders 
of this movement appear to be serious men, of strong convic- 
tions, given, in matters of scholarship, to a painstaking industry 
which we might be proud to rival. They are excellent stuff 
to make martyrs of. They have the ear of the world, and to 
some extent deserve it. Their claims are of a sort which most 
people will settle, not on their merits, but according to the 
impressions they have concerning the claimants. If we wish 
men to adopt their views as well as to discuss them, we need 
only denounce them instead of answering-them. For the 
purpose of concealing the weakness of their position, no cloak 
would be better than that of violent accusation. By methods 
like these, and only by methods like these, can we make the 
impression that our orthodoxy is helpless before criticism of 
this type, and conscious of its helplessness. 

We have something better to do. The traditional treatment 
of the Old Testament has not been altogether as broad and in- 
telligent as could be desired. We have not adequately used 
the materials which recent research has provided, and have by 
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no means exhausted those which we formerly possessed. Such 
work as that of Kuenen is legitimate and valuable, if we regard 
it as a discussion of the question whether the hypothesis that 
the religion of Israel originated in merely natural evolution 
will account for what appear to be the historical facts in the 
case. And his argument, so faras it can be regarded as having 
any logical weight, favours the negative of this question, for it 
conditions our acceptance of the affirmative upon our wholesale 
repudiation of what ordinary investigation would accept as 
the facts. On the other hand, mucli of the traditional treat- 
ment of the subject is really a discussion of the question 
whether the religion of Israel can be accounted for as the pro- 
duct of a special divine revelation. This is also legitimate and 
valuable, but it does not cover the whole ground. To prove 
that it can be thus accounted for does not prove that it must 
be. Conceivably the facts might equally suit any one of 
several theories. The scholarship of to-day ought to aspire to 
a wider and stronger treatment of the Old Testament, a treat- 
ment that should recognise the fair presumption which exists 
in favour of what purport to be historical statements, while it 
tests and cross-examines the statements themselves at every 
point ; a treatment as thorough and exhaustive as that of 
Kuenen, without the weakness of his bad logic. The results of 
such criticism must needs rejoice the heart of every one who 
loves the Bible as the Word of God. WILLIS J. BEECHER. 


Art. VII—The Relation of Exkiel to the Levitical Law. 


ITH this unavoidably prolonged discussion * the ground is 
cleared for a comparison of the cultus set forth in the 
vision of Ezekiel with that commanded in the Mosaic law, and 
an examination of the relation between them. This discussion 


1 From the Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. 

* We have omitted the introductory portion of this article, in which 
Professor Gardiner contends for the ideal and symbolic character of 
Ezekiel’s vision. Throughout, our readers will see, he assumes that the 
vision is not to be read literally ; but this does not essentially affect his 
argument.—(Ep. B. and F. E. R.) 
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is embarrassed by the difficulty of finding any historical data 
which will be universally accepted. If we might assume that 
any of the older historical books of the Old Testament were 
as trustworthy as ordinary ancient histories making no claim 
to inspiration, or that the books of most of the prophets were 
not pious frauds, the task would be greatly simplified. As it 
is, I shall endeavour to conduct the examination on the basis 
of such obvious facts as would be admitted by the authors of 
what seem to the writer such strange romances as Kuenen’s 
Religion of Israel and Prophets and Prophecy in Israel.’ 

The first point to which attention may be called is the landed 
property of the priests and Levites. According to the Mosaic 
law, they had no inheritance of land like the other tribes, but 
merely scattered cities for residence; and were to depend for 
support, partly upon their portion of the sacrifices, and chiefly 
upon the tithes of the people. While the payment of these 
tithes was commanded, there was absolutely no provision for 
enforcing their payment. This rested entirely upon moral 
obligation, and the condition of the whole Levitical tribe was 
thus dependent upon the conscientiousness of the Israelites. 
When the sense of religious obligation was strong, they would 
be well provided for; when it was weak, they would be in 
want. And this is exactly what appears from the general 
course of the history, as well as from such special narratives 
as are universally admitted to be of great antiquity. (See 
Judg. xvii. 7-18, etc.) Now, after the exile, at a time when 
there can be no question in regard to the facts, we find the 
priests and Levites similarly unprovided with landed property. 
The Mosaic law, the condition of things before the exile and 
after, agree together; but Ezekiel represents a totally different 
state of things. He assigns two strips of territory, one to the 
priests and the other to the Levites, each of nearly the same 
size as the allotment to any of the tribes (xlviii. 9-14). This 
very small tribe would thus have had almost twice as much 
land as any other; and such a provision would obviously have 
profoundly modified the whole state and relations of the priestly 

1 Substantially the same views, especially in relation to Ezekiel, are taken 
by Graf (Die Geschichtl. Biicher des alten Test.), Smend (Der Prophet Ezechiel), 
and others, with sundry variations in detail ; but as Kuenen is the author 


most widely known, and presents his theories in the most favourable point 
of view, the references of this paper will be confined to his works. 
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order and of the subordinate Levites. In this point, therefore, 
we find that if any process of development was going on in 
the ecclesiastical system of Israel, it was such as to leave the 
final result just what it had been before, while the system of 
Ezekiel, which, on that supposition, should be a middle term 
between the two, is entirely foreign to both of them. 

There are other noteworthy points involved in the same pro- 
vision. According to Deut. xix, 2-9, three cities, and condi- 
tionally another three, and according to Num. xxxv. 9-15 the 
whole six, were to be selected from the cities of the Levites 
aud appointed as cities of refuge in case of unintentional man- 
slaughter. The same provision is alluded to in Ex. xxi. 13, 14, 
and it plainly forms an essential feature of the whole Mosaic 
law in regard to manslaughter and murder. After the conquest, 
according to Josh. xxi. this command was executed, and the 
cities were distributed as widely as possible in different parts 
of the land, three of them on either side of the Jordan, the 
eastern side being considered as an extension of the land not 
included in the original promise, and therefore bringing into 
force the conditional requirement of Deuteronomy.’ But by 
the arrangement of Ezekiel, the Levites were not to have cities 
scattered through the land, and their central territory could 
not afford the necessary ease of access from the distant parts. 
There is here therefore an essential difference in regard to the 
whole law in reference to manslaughter and murder, and it is 
plain that the Mosaic law in this point could not have been 
devised from Ezekiel. 

But besides this obvious inference, it is in the highest degree 
improbable that this provision of the Mosaic law could have 
originated after the captivity, when it would have been entirely 
unsuited to the political condition of the people. Still more, 
it is inconceivable that the record of the execution of this law 
by Joshua could have been invented after the time of 
Ezekiel; for neither in his vision is any such selection of cities 
indicated, nor in the actual territorial arrangement of the 
restoration was there any opportunity therefor. Yet the same 

1 Deuteronomy was indeed written after the conquest of the trans-Jordanic 
territory ; but it was immediately after, and when this territory was yet 
hardly considered as the home of tke tribes. Some writers prefer to consider 


the number of six cities as fixed and the three conditional, which in their 
view were never set apart, as making nine. 
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account which records the selection (incidentally mentioned in 
connection with each city as it is reached in the list) clearly 
recognises the distinction between the priests and the Levites 
(Josh. xxi.). This distinction then must have been older than 
Ezekiel. 

In quite another point Ezekiel’s assignment of territory, 
taken in connection with Numbers and Joshua, has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the antiquity of the distinction between 
priests and Levites. According to the Mosaic law the priests 
were a higher order ecclesiastically than the Levites, and in 
accordance with this position were provided with a more ample 
income; for being much less than a tenth of the tribe, the 
priests received a tenth of the income of all the other Levites 
(Num. xviii. 25-28). Both these facts are in entire accordance 
with the relations of the priests and Levites in post-exilic 
times; but they are at variance with those relations as set 
forth in Joshua, if that be post-exilic, and also with Ezekiel 
considered as a preparatory stage of the legislation of the Pen- 
tateuch. Of course, the whole body of the Levites must have 
been originally many times more numerous than the members 
of the single family of Aaron, and if Joshua xxi. be very 
ancient we need not be surprised that the forty-eight Levitical 
cities provided for in Numbers (xxxv. 1-7) should have been 
given, thirteen to the priests and thirty-five to the other 
Levites (Josh. xxi.) ; for this gave to the priests individually a 
much larger proportion than to the Levites. The same thing 
is true of the provision made by Ezekiel. The equal strips of 
land given to the priests collectively and to the Levites col- 
lectively, gave much more to the former individually. But all 
this would have been entirely untrue after the exile. In the 
census of the returning exiles, given in both Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, the number of priests is set down as 4289 (Ezra ii. 36-38 ; 
Neh. vii. 39-42), while that of the Levites—even including the 
Nethinim—is 733, or but little more than one-sixth of that 
number (Ez. ii. 40-58 ; in Neh. vii. 43-60 the number is 752). 


1 Kuenen (Relig. of Israel, vol. ii. pp. 203, 204) and his school undertake 
to explain this disparity of numbers by the supposition that the Levites 
were “degraded priests,” of which he thinks he finds evidence in Ezek. 
xliv. 10-16. For the present point this is quite immaterial; all that is 
here required is admitted by him—the fact of the great disparity in numbers. 
But the supposition itself is quite gratuitous, and rests upon two unfounded 
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It may indeed be argued that Ezekiel has no regard to the 
actual numbers of the two bodies, but writing at an early stage 
of the process of separation between the priests and the 
Levites, intends to put them upon a precise equality ; and that 
only at a later period was the pecuniary provision for the 
Levites made inferior to that of the priests. If this be so 
then Joshua xxi. must be post-exilic ; for in its whole arrange- 
ment it clearly recognises the distinction and the superiority 
of the priests. Yet this gives thirty-five cities to the very few 
Levites and only thirteen to the comparatively numerous 
priests—in other words, is self-contradictory. In this respect 
the bearing of Ezekiel is plain: it makes the Mosaic law and 
the history of Joshua consistent if they were ancient, but in- 
consistent and self-contradictory if Ezekiel’s vision was a stage 
in the late differentiation of the priests from the Levites. 

We are now prepared to go a step further. It is agreed on 
all sides that Ezekiel recognises a distinction between the 
priests and the Levites. To an ordinary reader of his book it 
appears that he makes this recognition incidentally and as a 
matter of course, as of an old, familiar, aud established distince- 
tion. He nowhere states that there shall be such a distinction, 
nor gives any grounds upon which it shall rest, nor describes 
who shall be included in the one body and who in the 
other, except that he confines the priests to “the sons of 
Zadok” (xl. 46; xiii. 19; xliv. 15; xlviii. 11), of which more 
will be said presently. Certainly this does not look, upon the 
face of it, like the original institution of this distinction. But 
Kuenen (Relig. of Isr., vol. ii. p. 116) asserts that at the time of 
Josiah’s reformation, “all the Levites, without exception, were 
considered qualified to serve as priests of Jahveh,” and that 
“Ezekiel is the first to desire other rules for the future ;” and 
that the priestly laws of the Pentateuch, of which he had no 
knowledge, were subsequent. Again he says (ibid. p. 153), 
“ Ezekiel, in uttering his wishes as to the future, made a 
beginning of committal to writing of the priestly tradition. 


assumptions: (1) that “the Levites,” in verse 10, cannot be used xar’ 
efoxnv for the priests—a point to be spoken of elsewhere; and (2) that the 
“sons of Zadok,” verse 15, is synonymous with ‘‘sons of Aaron,” which is 
not true. The simple and natural explanation of the passage in Ezekiel is 
that the prophet means to degrade the priests who have been guilty of 
idolatry. (See Curtiss’ The Levitical Priests, pp. 74-77.) 
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The priests in Babylonia went on in his footsteps. A first 
essay in priestly legislation—remains of which have been pre- 
served to us in Lev. xviii.-xxvi—was followed by others, until 
at last a complete system arose, contained in an _ historical 
frame. Possessed of this system, the priestly exiles, and 
among them Ezra in particular, could consider themselves 
entitled and called upon to come forward as teachers in Judea, 
and to put in practice the ordinances which hitherto had been 
exclusively of theoretical interest to them.”’ These passages 
are cited from Kuenen simply to bring distinctly before the 
mind the theory which has recently gained acceptance with an 
intelligent school of critics ; it is the bearing upon this of the 
vision of Ezekiel which we are to consider. The question to 
be asked is, whether the more careful examination of this 
vision bears out the prima facie impression produced by it, or 
confirms the somewhat elaborate theory of Kuenen. 

There can be no manner of doubt that in Ezekiel’s time 
there already existed two classes of persons known respectively 
as “ priests” and as “ Levites.” Whatever may have been the 
eround of the distinction, and whether or not all were equally 
entitled to offer sacrifices, Ezekiel certainly recognises the two 
classes as existing, since he could not otherwise have used the 
terms without defining them. The Levites, of course, may be 
considered already well known as the descendants of the tribe 
of Levi; but why not the priests in a similar way? How 
could he have used the term in distinction from the Levites, if 
no such distinction had been hitherto known ? 

3ut further: Ezekiel assigns to the priests the functions of 
offering the sacrifices and of eating the sin-offering, while to 
the Levites he gives the duty of “ministering in the sanc- 
tuary.” Of course the mere expression “minister” (xliv. 11) 
might, if it stood alone, be understood of any sort of service ; 
but the whole context shows it is meant of a service inferior 
to the priests, and the existence here of the same distinctions 
as those of the Mosaic law has been so universally recognised 
as to lead some scholars to argue that the provisions of this 
law must have been derived from this prophet. It is found, 
however, that precisely the same distinction appears, and 


1 He admits that the distinction is recognised in 1 Kings viii. 4, but 
says “this is merely in consequence of a clerical error.” (R. /., vol. ii. p. 301.) 
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precisely the same duties are assigned respectively to the 
priests and to the Levites in the ages before Ezekiel. There 
is no occasion to speak of the functions of the priests, since 
there is no dispute about them; in regard to the Levites, I 
will refer only to a single passage already cited by Kuenen 
(whi sup. p. 304) as pre-exilic, and of special interest because 
it is taken from Deuteronomy (xviii. 1-8), and is partly in the 
same words as those used by Ezekiel. At first sight it appears 
to join the two classes together, but on closer examination is 
found to make a clear distinction between them. “The 
priests the Levites, all the tribe of Levi, shall have no part nor 
inheritance with Israel; they shall eat the offerings of the 
Lord made by fire, and his inheritance” (ver. 1). This state- 
ment has been thought to show that the whole tribe was here 
treated as a unit, with no distinction between its members. 
If it stood alone it might be so regarded; but the lawgiver 
immediately goes on to speak separately of the two parts of 
the tribe : “ And this shall be the priest’s due from the people, 
from them that offer a sacrifice,” specifying the parts of the 
victim and also the first-fruits; “for the Lord thy God hath 
chosen him out of all thy tribes, to stand to minister in the 
name of the Lord, him and his sons for ever.’ So far about 
the priests. Then follows, “ And if a Levite come from any of 
thy gates out of all Israel, where he sojourned, aud come with 
all the desire of his mind unto the place which the Lord shall 
choose ; then he shall minister in the name of the Lord his 
God, as all his brethren the Levites do, which stand before 
the Lord. They shall have like portions to eat, besides that 
which cometh of the sale of his patrimony.” There is here 
nothing, as in the case of the priests, about sacrifice ; but the 
Levites appear to be inferior ministrants, just as in the Book 
of Numbers; and it is provided that any of the tribe, where- 
ever he has before lived, may come and join himself to their 
number and share in the provision for their support, without 
regard to his private property. The supposition that the 
Levites referred to in these last verses were also priests, i.c. 
entitled to offer sacrifice, would be exegetically inadmissible ; 
for they are said to “come from any of thy gates out of all 
Israel,” while in Josh. xxi. 9-19 the cities of the priests (de- 
scribed also as the sons of Aaron) are confined to the tribes of 
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Judah, Benjamin, and Simeon. Consequently those who were 
to offer sacrifice could not “ come from any of thy gates out of 
all Israel.”* But independently of this fact, the priests are 
mentioned in Deuteronomy with their duties, then afterwards 
the Levites separately with their duties, which are not the 
same ; and the point would require to be otherwise most clearly 
proved before it could be admitted that the persons were the 
same. Of course Ezekiel’s vision, while it separates clearly 
the priests from the Levites, yet in assigning to each of them a 
compact territory, looks to an entirely different state of things 
from that contemplated in Numbers or fulfilled in Joshua. 

Again: the expression “the priests the Levites,” used seven 
times in Deuteronomy (xvii. 9, 18; xviii. 1; xxi. 5; xxiv. 8; 
xxvii. 9; xxxi. 9) and twice in Joshua (ili. 3; viii. 33), has 
been relied upon as a proof that the two classes were not dis- 
tinguished when these books were written. That this argu- 
ment will not apply to Joshua has already appeared, and 
Curtiss in his Levitical Priests* has shown that the same ex- 
pression is used in the post-exilic Books of Chronicles; but 
our concern is with Ezekiel. He has the expression twice 
(xlii. 19; xliv. 15), and each time with an addition which 
leaves no possible doubt of his meaning: “that be of the seed 
of Zadok” and “sons of Zadok.” Hence the same reasoning 
which would make all Levites into priests in Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, and Chronicles, would make them all into “sons of 
Zadok” in Ezekiel. 

But this leads to another fact in the prophet’s description of 
the priesthood. As already said, he recognises as the priests 
of the future only “the sons of Zadok” (xl. 46; xliii. 19; xliv. 
15; xlviii. 11). Kuenen indeed seems to assume (uli sup. 
p. 116) that “sons of Zadok” and “sons of Aaron” are synony- 
mous terms; it needs no argument to show that they are 
really very different. By universal agreement, the priesthood 
was not of old restricted to the “sons of Zadok,” and it may 
be added, I suppose by the same universal agreement, it was 


‘ This difficulty might be avoided by supposing Joshua to be later than 
Deuteronomy ; but it has already been shown that this would only involve 
other and no less formidable difficulties on the other side. 

2 The Levitical Priests, a Contribution to the Criticism of the Pentateuch, by 
8. J. Curtiss, jr., Ph.D., with a preface by Franz Delitzsch. Edinburgh 
and Leipzig, 1877. 
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not so restricted afterwards. The return of other priests is 
mentioned by Ezra (ii. 36-39) and Nehemiah (vii. 39-42), and 
I do not know that there has ever been any question that 
priests of other families served in the temple in later ages. 
Here then the prophet is found, as in so many other cases, to 
be at variance alike with the earlier and the later practice and 
with the Mosaic law, instead of constituting a link between 
them. If it be alleged that he proposed to restrict the priest- 
hood to the family of Zadok, but that this was found imprac- 
ticable and his successors carried out his plan as far as they 
could, by restricting it to the wider family of Aaron, it may 
well be asked, Where is the proof of this? Where is the 
thought or suggestion anywhere outside of Ezekiel that such 
a narrower restriction was ever desired or attempted? If we 
look upon the prophet’s description as ideal, the whole matter 
is plain enough. “The sons of Zadok,” in view of the facts 
of history, are the faithful priests, and only such would Ezekiel 
have to minister; but as a scheme for a change in the actual 
and literal priesthood, the whole matter is inexplicable. 
Another point in which Ezekiel differs from the Mosaic 
ritual is in regard to the persons who were to slay the ordi- 
nary sacrificial victims. According to Lev. i. 5,11 ; iii. 2, 8,13; 
iv. 4 (ef. 15), 24, 29, 33, the victim was to be killed by the 
one who made the offering, and according to Exod. xii, 6 the 
same rule was to be observed with regard to the Passover. 
This was apparently the custom in all ages. The language of 
Josephus (Anz. iii. 9, § 1), although not very clear, favours 
this supposition, and the record in 2 Chron. xxix. 20 ss., 34, 
xxx. 17,seems decisive. In this post-exilic book, in the account 
of the purification of the sanctuary under Hezekiah, the excep- 
tional sacrifices of the purification are said to be slain by the 
priests, and the assistance of the Levites in flaying the victims 
is expressly excused on account of the insufficiency in the 
number of the priests, while at the subsequent Passover it is 
said “the Levites had the charge of the killing the passovers 
for every one that was not clean.” These excuses for these 
acts imply that, in the time of the Chronicler, it was still the 
custom for the people to kill their own sacrifices, and for the 
priests to flay them. The Levitical law and the post-exilic 
custom (as well as the pre-exilic) here agree as usual; but 
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Ezekiel is quite apart from them, and provides (xliv. 11) that 
the Levites “shall slay the burnt-offering and the sacrifice 
for the people.” Here again he is not at all in the line of a 
developing system. It may be added incidentally that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch shows what would have been the actual 
progress of development if it had existed in these matters in 
Israel ; for, by changing the number of the pronouns and verbs 
in Leviticus, it makes the priests the slayers of the victims in 
all cases. 

It has often been noticed that the office of high priest is 
ignored in this vision, and an argument has been based on this 
fact to show that the writings of Ezekiel mark an early stage 
in the development of the Jewish hierarchy, when the prece- 
dence of the high priest had not yet been established. The 
fundamental statement itself is not strictly true, and it will 
appear presently that the prophet, in several different ways, 
incidentally recognises the existence of the high priest, and of 
some of the principal laws in relation to him. But the high 
priest fills a prominent and important place in the Mosaic 
legislation, and if it could be shown on the one hand that there 
was no high priest before the captivity, and on the other, that 
Ezekiel knew of none, it would certainly create a presumption 
that the laws of the priesthood might be of later origin. But 
the facts are so precisely opposite that the maintenance of such 
propositions seems very strange. It may be well to refer again 
to Kuenen, as a fair exponent of this school of critics, to show 
that the non-existence of the high-priesthood before the captivity 
is distinctly maintained by them. He admits, indeed, “ that 
one of the high priests, who bore the title of Kohén hagaddl 
[‘the high priest’] or Kohén résch [‘ the head priest’], at any 
rate from the days of Jehoash, stood at the head of the Jeru- 
salem priests,” but he associates him in honour and rank.only 
with the three “doorkeepers,” and tells us that the various 
passages cited “teach us that one of the priests superintended 
the temple, or, in other words, kept order there, in which duty 
he was of course assisted by others ;” and that “it follows, from 
2 Kings xi. 18 ; xii. 12; Jer. xxix. 26, that this post was insti- 
tuted by Jehoiada, the contemporary of King Jehoash” (Relig. 
of Isr., vol. ii. p. 304). Again he marks emphatically, as one 
of the evidences of the late origin of the high-priesthood, that 
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“the distinction between the duties of the priests and the high 
priest, Lev. xxi. 1-9, and verses 10-15, does not occur at all 
in Ezekiel” (iid. p. 190). And still again (ibid. p. 214), he 
represents that, even in the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, the 
duties and authority of the high priest were still in a vague 
and unsettled condition. 

The point here to be determined is whether we have evidence 
of the existence before the captivity of a high-priesthood as an 
important, regular office, transmitted by inheritance, and form- 
ing one of the fundamental features of the Israelitish polity. 
Of course, we could not expect to find in such histories as have 
been preserved other than meagre and incidental allusions to 
the details of the high priest’s duties, his dress, and such 
matters. Such allusions do occur, as in the case of Ahimelech 
at the time of David’s flight (1 Sam. xxi. 1-9), and of the ephod 
of Abiathar (1 Sam. xxiii. 6, 9—observe that in verse 9 it is 
Ti5N1 with the definite article), in connection with David’s 
inquiry of the Lord. (Comp. also the charge against Ahimelech 
that he “ inquired of the Lord” for David: 1 Sam. xxii. 10, 15.) 
But the question is not about these matters of detail; the main 
point is, that in Israel the priestly order had, and almost of 
necessity must have had, especially in the times before the 
monarchy, an authoritative and real head, as was the case with 
other nations of antiquity. Even the exception here proves 
the rule, and we find that temporarily, in one anomalous period 
of the history, during the reign of David, there were two heads 
or high priests, Zadok and Abiathar. The latter, after the 
slaughter of his father and kinsman by Saul, had fled to David 
in his outlawry, and had become, as he was entitled to become 
by inheritance, his high priest. Meantime the office could not 
be left in abeyance under the regular government, and when 
David ascended the throne he found the high-priesthood occu- 
pied by Zadok. He did not presume to displace him, and 
neither would he displace the faithful sharer of his own 
adversity ; so it came about that both were recognised. This 
anomalous state of things was the more tolerable because at 
the same time, according to the history, the ark and the taber- 
nacle were separated, while the duties of the high priest were 
connected with both of them. The high priest, or, during the 
period just referred to, the two high priests, are mentioned 
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in the following passages which are expressly cited by Kuenen 
(The Religion of Israel, Note u. on ch. viii.; vol. ii. p. 304) 
as pre-exilic: 2 Sam. viii. 17; xx. 25; 1 Kings iv. 4; ii 22, 
26,27; 2 Kings xii. 10; xxii. 4,8; xxiii. 4; xxv. 18; Jer. xx. 1. 
It is well known how greatly this list might be extended, and 
also how often the high priest is mentioned in the books of 
Joshua and 1 Samuel, the names of Eleazar, Phinehas, Eli or 
Ahiah, being often given in connection with the office, besides 
those of Ahimelech, Abiathar, Zadok, and Ahitub. It would 
be hard to find any single fact in the whole compass of Israel- 
itish history in itself more probable or more abundantly attested 
than the existence of the office of a real high priest, an import- 
ant functionary in the kingdom, the counsellor of the rulers, 
and whose especial office it was to “inquire of the Lord” and 
communicate His commands at important national emergencies. 
There is also perfectly clear and ample evidence of the con- 
tinued existence of the same office after the captivity. Jeremiah 
(lii. 24-27) and the author of the Second Book of Kings (xxv. 
18-21) give the name of the person who held the office at the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem, Seraiah, who was put to 
death by Nebuchadnezzar; while Ezra (ii. 2; ili. 2, 8, 9; iv. 3; 
v. 2; x. 18) and Nehemiah (vil. 7; xii. 1, 7, 10, 26) unite with 
Haggai (i. 1, 12, 14; ii. 2, 4) and Zechariah (iii. 1, 3, 6, 8, 9; 
vi. 11) in mentioning Joshua, or Jeshua, the son of Josedech, 
us the high priest of the restoration. But Ezekiel’s vision, it is 
said, recognises no such office, and, as will be seen presently, 
intentionally excludes it. Once more then, this vision not only 
gives no countenance, but is in direct opposition to the theory, 
that Ezekiel originated or was a direct link in the development 
of the priesthood from an earlier to a later differing form. 
There is, however, one curious point incidentally occurring 
in the vision which shows that Ezekiel was familiar with the 
office of high priest. In the various measurements of the 
temple and all its details given in chaps. xli., xlii., the prophet 
everywhere accompanies the measuring angel until he comes to 
the holy of holies. There the angel enters alone, as is shown 
by a sudden change in the language (xli. 3). This certainly 
has the appearance of a consciousness on the part of Ezekiel, 
the priest, that he might not enter there, and (since it cannot 
be supposed that this part of the temple was not to be entered 
VOL. XXXII.—NO, CXXIII, L 
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at all) an allusion to that provision of the law by which entrance 
into the holy of holies was forbidden to all, save to the high 
priest only on the great day of atonement. I do not know of 
any other explanation, and if this be the true one, it shows 
that not only the high priest, but the principal Mosaic law in 
regard to him, and also the day of atonement, was known to 
the prophet. 

That the omission of the high priest from this vision is not 
accidental but intentional is shown by the laws of the priest- 
hood here set forth. These laws treat the priesthood as a 
single body without distinction, and, considered only in them- 
selves, admit of either of two interpretations: (1.) on the 
development hypothesis, that they are original and general 
laws which were subsequently differentiated into the special 
stricter ones for the high priest, and the less strict for his 
brethren ; or (2.) that the specific laws were actually older than 
Ezekiel, but when he omitted the high priest from his scheme, 
he combined them into a certain mean between the two. The 
choice between these two hypotheses is at once determined in 
favour of the latter, if, as has already been shown, there was a 
real high priest in the previous ages. All reasonable ground 
of argument from these laws in favour of the development 
hypothesis is thus taken away; and not only so, but it is evi- 
dent from the vision that Ezekiel knew of those stricter laws 
in regard to the high priest which did not apply to the priest- 
hood in general. Besides the allusion already mentioned, the 
peculiarity of the prophet’s laws appears especially in two 
points: in regard to marriage, and in regard to mourning. For 
the former, the Levitical law allowed the marriage of the ordi- 
nary priest to any but a profane or divorced woman, laying no 
restriction upon the marriage with a widow (Lev. xxi. 7); but 
it restricted the high priest to marriage with “a virgin of his 
own people” (ibid. 14). Ezekiel makes a general compromise 
law for all, allowing marriage with a widow in case her former 
husband had been a priest (xliv. 22). The same thing is true 
of mourning. Ezekiel in general repeats literally the law of 
Lev. xxi. 1-3, 11-14; but while there is there a distinction 
between the high priest and the ordinary priest, here there is 
one intermediate regulation. In Leviticus the ordinary priest 
might be “defiled for the dead” “for his kin that is near unto 
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him,” while this is in all cases whatever forbidden to the high 
priest ; in Ezekiel (xliv. 25-27) such defilement for the dead 
that “is near of kin” is allowed to all, but must be followed 
not only by the ordinary cleansing after contact with a dead 
body (see Num. xix. 11-17), but also by a second special period 
of seven days closed by a sin-offering before the priest again 
enters upon the discharge of his duties. It will be noticed 
that there is here not only allusion to the laws of Leviticus, 
but also to a cleansing, apparently that prescribed in Numbers. 

The regulations for the priests’ dress (xliv. 17-19) require 
no especial notice. They are very brief; and as far as they go, 
are a simple reproduction of the provisions of Lev. xxviii. 
They have altogether the air of presupposing a knowledge of 
that law, and specifying only a few particulars to recall the 
whole. As far as any inference is to be drawn from them, it 
is decidedly in favour of a recognition of the detailed precepts 
of Leviticus as already familiar. 

We may now pass to the feasts and sacrifices, and under 
this general head two points are to be considered: 1st, The 
changes in the ritual of the particular feasts and sacrifices ; 
and 2d, The changes in the cycle of the feasts themselves. 
Under the former head the change which, if literally carried 
out, would have been the most striking one to the Israelite 
because most constantly before his mind, was that in the daily 
burnt-offering. Ezekiel requires that there shall be a burnt- 
offering every morning; he says nothing whatever of an 
evening sacrifice, and his language is justly thought to exclude 
the idea of one (xlvi. 13-15). The Mosaic law commanded 
that there should be a burnt-offering both morning and evening 
(Ex. xxix. 38, 39; Num. xxviii. 3,4; cf. also Lev. vi. 8, 9). 
Is this an enlargeraent of, and therefore later than, Ezekiel’s 
prescription? Of course this will depend upon whether there 
is evidence of the custom of evening sacrifice before the time 
of the exile. There are two passages which, as they stand 
in our version, are clear and decisive upon this point. In 
1 Kings xviii. 36 it is said, in connection with the controversy 
between Elijah and the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel, 
“It came to pass at the time of the offering of the evening 
sacrifice, that Elijah,” etc. Here this is evidently regarded as 
so fixed a custom as to suffice in itself to mark the hour. 
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Again, in 2 Kings xvi. 15, when Ahaz had introduced his own 
idolatrous altar, and yet wished the legal sacrifices to go on as 
usual, he “commanded Urijah the priest, saying, Upon the 
great altar burn the morning burnt-offering, and the evening 
meat-offering,” etc. Either of these passages, much more both 
of them, would be entirely decisive were it not for the fact 
that the word used for the evening sacrifice in both cases is 
nn3, and it is urged that this means an unbloody sacrifice. 
After the restoration also, when Ezra on one occasion “sat 
astonied until the evening sacrifice” (Ezra ix. 4) the word is 
the same. It is therefore suggested by some interpreters that 
before and after the exile, as far as the time of Ezra, the 
custom may have been to offer a burnt-offering in the morning 
and an unbloody oblation in the evening ; and this interpreta- 
tion is thought to be confirmed by Ps. exli. 2, “ Let my prayer 
be set before thee as incense, and the lifting up of my hands 
as the evening 7939.” From this it is argued that the Mosaic 
law, being at variance with this custom, and also with Ezekiel, 
must be of later origin; but if so, it must be also later than 
the Book of Daniel (which these critics place at 165 B.c.), for 
he also describes the hour of evening sacrifice as “ the time of 
the evening 772)” (ix. 21). As far as Ezekiel is concerned, 
this argument is seen, on a moment’s reflection, to have no 
force ; for it is just as difficult to account for his omission of 
a regular evening oblation as of a burnt-offering. But the 
matter cannot be left here, for the whole interpretation is 
wrong. The technical meaning of 793 as an unbloody obla- 
tion belongs to the Levitical law, and if this law be of later 
origin, as is claimed by some critics, this sense cannot be 
carried back to an earlier time. Besides, this oblation was 
never offered alone except in certain peculiar cases which do 
not bear upon the question ;* it was always an accompaniment 


1'The only certain exception is the offering of jealousy (Num. v. 15-26). 
In addition the unbloody oblation was allowed (Lev. ii. 1-9; vii. 9, 10) 
as a voluntary offering, although this was probably in connection with the 
other sacrifices. Also it was a special offering of Aaron and his sons “in 
the day of their consecration” (Lev, vi. 20-23 [13-16]) in connection with 
their other offerings. Further, an offering of the first-fruits of vegetable 
products was allowed (Lev. ii. 12-16 ; vi, 14-18 [7, 8], but in so far as this 
was “the first-fruits of the harvest” it was to be accompanied with a lamb 
for a burnt-offering (Lev. xxiii. 10-12, 17, 18). The sin-offering of fine flour 
of the very poor (Lev. v. 20-23) is expressly distinguished from the m:ncha. 
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of the bloody sacrifice. If, therefore, it could be proved— 
which it cannot—that in 1 and 2 Kings and Ezra the unbloody 
oblation was meant, it would yet remain that the mention of 
it implies and involves also the animal sacrifice. But the 
sense of the word outside of the technical language of the law 
is very general, being applied to an ordinary present (Gen. 
xxxii. 13 [14], 18 [19], 20 [21], 21 [22]; xxxiii. 10; xliii. 11, 
and frequently), or to tribute (Judg. iii. 15-18, and frequently); 
and when this is a present to God, or sacrifice, it is applied 
indifferently to the unbloody or to the animal sacrifice. Thus 
it is used of the animal sacrifice of Abel as well as of the 
unbloody offering of Cain (Gen. iv. 3-5); in 1 Sam. ii. 29 it is 
clearly meant to include all sacrifices, but with especial refer- 
ence to those of animals; in 1 Sam. iii. 14 it is used with 
M3 of a propitiatory sacrifice ; in Mal. i. 13 it clearly refers to 
an animal sacrifice, since the “torn, and the lame, and the 
sick” are mentioned. In fact, it is a general word for sacrifice 
of any kind, and while, following the technical language of the 
law, it is often used specifically, and applied to the unbloody, 
as distinguished from the animal, sacrifice, yet it is also used 
of sacrifice in general in such a way that it must be supposed 
to include the animal sacrifice (see 1 Sam. ii. 17; xxvi. 19; 
1 Chr. xvi. 29; Ps. xevi. 8; Zeph. iii. 10; Mal. i. 10; ii. 12, 
13; iii. 3,4). There is therefore no ground for the theory that 
the evening 773 of 1 Kings xviii. 29, 2 Kings xvi. 15 and 
Ezra ix. 4, refers to an unbloody offering. In fact, the argu- 
ment would prove too much; for the same expression is used 
also of the morning sacrifice in 2 Kings ii. 20,—“ it came to 
pass in the morning, when the 773) was offered.” It remains, 
therefore, that here, as elsewhere, Ezekiel’s provisions stand 
quite apart from the law and the custom, and give no indica- 
tion of being a step in the development of a cultus. We regard 
these divergences, on the contrary, as intentional and designed 
to show the people, familiar with the Mosaic law, that his 
vision was to be understood ideally and not literally. 

There is another point in connection with this daily offering. 
According to the law (Num, xxviii. 3-5) with each of the 
lambs, morning and evening, a meat and drink offering was to 
be made of 1-10th of an ephah of flour, } of a hin of oil, and 4 of 
a hin of strong wine. As Ezekiel speaks of but one offering 
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he increases the accompanying meat-offering to 1-6th of an 
ephah of flour, and to 4 of a hin of oil. This is the same sort 
of change as in the case of the priests’ marriage and mourning : 
the omitted provision is compensated for by an, increase in 
what remains. And in this case also, the omitted provision 
having been certainly customary before the time of Ezekiel, 
this compensation has a manifest reference to the familiar, 
and therefore previously existing, provisions of the Mosaic law. 

An objection may be here interposed that the non-observance 
of the detail of Ezekiel’s ritual in the subsequent ages is no 
more surprising than the corresponding non-observance of 
many particulars in the detail of the Mosaic ritual, which 
is very evident in the time of the Judges and the early 
monarchy. There is really no parallel between the two cases. 
The times of the Judges and of the early monarchy were 
a period of disorder and anarchy, in which the general con- 
fusion of society forbids the inference that such laws did not 
exist ; but the times after Ezekiel were times of over- scrupulous 
and even superstitious observance of the minutest details of 
ritual, when it is inconceivable that his scheme should have 
been neglected through mere inadvertence and carelessness. 

The ritual of the great feasts is considerably changed. 
Pentecost and the Day of Atonement are entirely omitted. 
In regard to the comparative value of these omissions in the 
historical books and in Ezekiel, the same thing is to be said as 
before: the omission in the former may have been merely 
accidental, and proves nothing ; in Ezekiel it must have been 
intentional. It will appear presently, however, that while 
omitting the Day of Atonement from his scheme, he does 
probably allude to it in a way that shows familiarity with its 
observance. There remain to be considered the Passover, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and the “ New Moons.” 

The Passover, according to Ezek. xlv. 21-23, is to be kept at 
the same time and for the same number of days, as in the 
Mosaic law, but there is no mention of the Paschal lamb itself; 
the sin-offering by the Mosaic law (Num, xxviii. 17, 22) was 
to be a he-goat for each day, here (ver. 23) a bullock for the 
first day and a he-goat for each of the other days; the burnt- 
offering for each day by the law was to be two bullocks, a ram 
and seven yearling lambs, here seven bullocks and seven rams; 
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the meat-offering by the law was to be 3-10ths of an ephah of 
meal mixed with oil for each bullock, 2-10ths for each ram, and 
1-10th for each lamb, or in all 14 ephahs daily—here a whole 
ephah for each victim, or in all 14 ephahs daily and as many 
hins of oil (ver. 24). The offerings in Ezekiel therefore are 
richer than those required by the law. The same thing is to be 
said of the special sacrifices for the Sabbaths. According to the 
law (Num. xxviii. 9) these were to be marked by two lambs for 
burnt-offerings, each with the usual meat and drink offering ; 
but according to this vision (xlvi. 4,5) the Sabbath burnt- 
offering was to be six lambs and a ram, with an ephah for a 
meat-offering with the ram, and that for the lambs dependent 
upon the ability and generosity of the prince, and in all cases 
a hin of oil to each ephah. (Nothing is said of the drink- 
offering.) It is difficult to assign reasons for these details. 
They plainly do not agree with the Mosaic law, and it is well 
known that the custom of later ages was founded upon that 
law. We have no data in history before the exile to determine 
the custom in these details one way or the other; but the 
presumption is that here as elsewhere the prophet has inten- 
tionally varied from the known law and custom in order to 
mark the ideal character of his vision. Certainly this is no 
beginning or early stage in a developing cultus ; for otherwise, 
in these details, which could as well be arranged one way as 
another, the authority of the prophet would have been followed ; 
but there never was any attempt even, so far as history shows, 
to realise his ideal. 

The Feast of Tabernacles, which has no name given to it in 
Ezekiel, but is simply a feast of seven days in the seventh 
month (xlv. 25), is greatly simplified. Here the sacrifices are 
to be the same as in the case of the Passover,—an entire 
change from the elaborate ritual of the Mosaic law (Num. xxix. 
12-24)—-with, on the whole, a great diminution in the number 
of victims and an omission of the extra eighth day added to 
the feast in Lev. (xxiii. 36, 39) and Num. (xxix. 35), and 
which in the law was expressly characterised as an addition,— 
sometimes included and sometimes not in the mention of the 
feast. In regard to these changes the same remarks are to be 
made as in the case of the Passover, with only this addition, 
that it appears from both 1 Kings viii. 65, 66, and 2 Chron. 
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vii. 8-10, that this eighth day was always looked upon in the 
same way—as a part, and yet not a part, of the feast. Solomon 
keeps the feast te that day inclusive, and then he makes 
a solemn assembly, and yet on that day dismisses the people 
to their homes.! 

In regard to the New Moons, or the first day of every month, 
the Mosaic law prescribes (in addition to the burnt and meat 
offerings) a he-goat for a sin-offering (Num. xxviii. 15). In 
Ezekiel’s scheme of the feasts, these new moons are entirely 
omitted, except for the first month, though afterwards inci- 
dentally alluded to. The Mosaic law also provided on the 
tenth of the seventh month for a day of atonement, with special 
and very peculiar sacrifices (Lev. xvi.). All this is condensed, 
as it were, in this vision, into two sacrifices, each of a young 
bullock, one upon the first and one upon the seventh day of 
the first month, with particulars in regard to them (to be men- 
tioned presently) which seem to refer to the Day of Atonement. 
Now, it is certain from the history of David (1 Sam. xx. 5, 18, 
24) and from other historical records (2 Kings iv. 23; 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 31; 2 Chron. ii. 4; viii. 13; xxxi. 3), as well as from 
allusions in the pre-exilic prophets (Isa. i. 13, 14; [Ixvi. 23; 
Ps. lxxxi, 3]; Hos. ii. 11; Amos viii. 5) that the new moons 
were kept as sacred feasts in the ages before the exile, as it is 
known that they were also afterwards (Ezra iii. 5; Neh. x. 33). 
The omission of these new moons from this description of the 
feasts is particularly instructive, because Ezekiel himself, in 
other parts of the vision (xliv. 17; xlvi. 3), incidentally, but 
repeatedly, mentions the “new moons” (in the plural) as days 
to be sanctified by special sacrifices, and requires the prince to 
provide the same offerings fur them as for the Sabbath (xlvi. 
6).2 He thus shows that he was familiar with them and 
expects them to be continued, but in this setting forth of the 


1 The inconsistency which Kuenen (Relig. of Israel, Note 11. on chap. viii. ; 
vol, ii, pp. 296-7) thinks he finds between the passages above cited is wholly 
imaginary. Solomon observed seven days for the dedication of the altar in 
imitation of Lev. viii.-x., and then kept the feast for seven days after the 
altar had been consecrated. Hence 1 Kings viii, 65 speaks of ‘seven days 
and seven days, even for fourteen days,” and then of the following “ eighth 
day ;” while 2 Chron. viii. 9 explains more fully “they kept the dedication 
of the altar seven days and the feast seven days.” 

* The word is, in this last case, in the singular, as is also the Sabbath ; 
but both are evidently used collectively. 
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cycle of the feasts he does not mention them. This cannot be 
taken then for a part of the development of a priestly law. 

He differs from the Mosaic law also in the ritual of the blood 
of these sacrifices on the first and seventh days of the first 
month. The Levitical law gives no directions for the blood of 
the offerings on the first day of the month, doubtless because 
it followed the ordinary rule and was simply sprinkled on the 
side of the altar; but it required the blood on the Day of 
Atonement to be brought within the Holy of Holies and 
sprinkled before and upon the mercy-seat. Ezekiel again 
compromises and directs that the blood of the sin-offering on 
the first and seventh days of the first month shall be put “ upon 
the posts of the house, and upon the four corners of the settle 
of the altar, and upon the posts of the gate of the inner court.” 
There may be here a reminiscence of the day of Atonement, 
but nothing like a generic law which could have been special- 
ised into the particular observances of the Mosaic law. It is 
rather a purely ideal ritual, which nobody ever thought of 
reducing to practice. There is no such congruity between it 
and the Levitical regulations as a development hypothesis 
would require. 

We may now consider, in a few words, the general cycle of 
the feasts. As is well known, the Mosaic law prescribes three 
great feasts,—that of the Passover for seven days, preceded by 
the putting away of leaven and the killing of the Paschal 
lamb; that of “ weeks,’ or Pentecost, lasting only one day; 
and that of Tabernacles, lasting seven days, and with an eighth 
special day added; these three great annual festivals are all 
expressly recognised in Deuteronomy (xvi. 1-16), which is held 
by all to be pre-exilic. Besides these, the first day of every 
month, the weekly Sabbath, and the Day of Atonement were to 
be kept holy and marked by special sacrifices. The observance 
of nearly all of these is recognised in the historic and the older 
prophetical books. The cycle of Ezekiel’s vision is very dif- 
ferent. He omits the feast of weeks, the Day of Atonement, 
and the new moons (except that of the first month), and inserts 
a new feast on the seventh day of the same month. This last, 
in connection with that on the first day of that month, he seems 
to intend as a compensation for the missing Day of Atonement ; 
for he describes the sacrifices of the two (xlv. 20) as “for every 
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one that erreth, and for him that is simple: so shall ye reconcile 
the house.” If this interpretation is correct, we have here an 
incidental recognition of the older observance of the Day of 
Atonement, although it is not mentioned. But however this 
may be, Ezekiel’s cycle of feasts accords neither with what 
went before nor with what followed after him. Yet, as already 
said, it is plain from his incidental allusions to the New Moons, 
that, in this point at least, he knew of the old order, and 
expected it to go on; and it is noticeable that the sacrifices 
prescribed for the New Moons (xlvi. 3-6) are not the same as 
the special sacrifices of the first month (xliv. 18-20). Those 
were to be in each case “a young bullock” for a sin-offering ; 
these, six lambs and a ram for a burnt-offering (xlvi. 4). It 
is clear, therefore, that he did not intend this vision to form 
the basis of an actual cultus ; but knowing the old observances, 
expected them to continue. 

Before leaving this part of the subject it may be well to 
refer briefly to a few other places in which Ezekiel evidently 
recognises the Mosaic law, although either altering or omitting 
its provisions. In xlii. 13 he requires the priests to eat in the 
appropriate “holy chambers ” “the meat-offering, and the sin- 
offering, and the trespass-offering.” He says nothing of the 
peace-offerings, though he elsewhere repeatedly mentions them 
(xliii. 27; xlv. 15, 17; xlvi. 2, 12), nor does he anywhere give 
the ritual for them. On the other hand, in the following verse 
(and also in xlvi. 18, 20) the prophet is more explicit than 
the law, requiring that “the priests’” garments wherein they 
minister “shall not be carried” out of the holy place into the 
outer court. There is no such general direction in the Levitical 
law ; but the same thing is required in certain special cases, 
and may therefore be thought to be implied in all (see Lev. 
vi. 10,11). Now, whatever theory is adopted concerning the 
relation of Ezekiel to the Mosaic law must equally explain 
this omission and this insertion. The theory of the later 
development of the law does neither; for, in the one case, it 
would be a violent supposition that the ritual of the peace- 
offerings and the directions about eating them were evolved 
from the prophet’s silence, and in the other case, it would be 
very strange that in such a matter as the care of the priests’ 
robes the later law should be the less definite. But the 
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hypothesis of the greater antiquity of the law explains both 
facts satisfactorily ; Ezekiel had no occasion to repeat important 
provisions of the law with which both he and the people were 
familiar, but it was natural that in a matter of detail he should 
express what was probably the common understanding of the law. 

In xliii. 11 it is required that the priests’ sin-offering should 
be burned “in the appointed place of the house, without the 
sanctuary.” This refers to a building “ in the separate place” 
which is provided only in Ezekiel’s vision (xli, 12-15; xlii. 1, 10, 
13), and of which there is no trace either in the Pentateuch or 
in the temple of the restoration. In such cases it was simply 
required in the law that the body of the victim should be 
burned “without the camp” (Lev. iv. 12, 13, 21; xvi, 27, 
etc.). No doubt such a building as Ezekiel provided would 
have been a great convenience ; but it was never erected. 

The provision for large landed estates for the priests has 
already been mentioned; but in view of this the statement in 
xliv. 28, that the priests’ office and perquisites “shall be unto 
them for an inheritance : I am their inheritance: and ye shall 
give them no inheritance in Israel,” can only be looked upon 
as a reminiscence of the expressions in the Mosaic law, with- 
out any nice regard to the other parts of the vision. 

The provision for the Sabbatical year was distinctly pre- 
exilic, since it is given at length in Deut. xv. ; yet there is no 
trace of its observance before the exile, and its non-observance 
is given by the Chronicler (2 Chron. xxxvi. 21) as the deter- 
mining reason for the length of the captivity. We know that 
it was observed after the restoration (1 Mace. vi. 49; Jos. Ant. 
xiv. 10,§ 6; Tacitus, Hist. lib. v. 2, § 4). Here again is an 
important and characteristic institution, certainly forming part 
of the Hebrew legislation before the captivity, neglected until 
that period, and observed afterwards. Exodus (xxiii. 10, 11) 
and Leviticus (xxv. 2-7) contain the commands for it, but 
Ezekiel does not mention it. He certainly is not in this respect 
a bridge between Deuteronomy and Leviticus, between pre- 
and post- exilic legislation. 

The omission of all mention of tithes in Ezekiel, a provision 
certainly in force from the earliest to the latest times, can only 
be accounted for on the supposition of its familiarity. 

In the Mosaic law all the males of the people were required 
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to present themselves at the sanctuary at the great annual 
festivals (Ex. xxili. 14, 17; xxxiv. 23; Deut. xvi. 16); there 
is no such command in Ezekiel, doubtless because it was already 
entirely familiar.: But in xlvi. 9, while speaking of the gate 
by which the prince shall enter, he incidentally recognises the 
custom, “ But when the people of the land shall come before 
the Lord in the solemn feasts,” etc. He has made no provision 
for this, but recognises it as a matter of course. 

The omission in ch, xliii. is not only very striking in itself, 
but is of especial importance in its bearing upon the main 
question under discussion. In verses 18-27 a detailed order is 
given for the seven days’ consecration of the newly erected 
altar, at once recalling the similar consecration of the altar in 
Lev. viii. But in that case the consecration was a double one, 
—of the altar and of the priests; here the priests are entirely 
omitted. Why? Evidently because the altar only was new 
and required to be consecrated; the priests had been consecrated 
of old. 

sut the question may be asked in regard to the changes of 
ritual, Why could there not have been deviations by the later 
priests from the scheme of Ezekiel, just as well as by Ezekiel 
from the laws of Moses? Simply because there is a good 
reason for them in one case and none at all in the other. If 
Ezekiel wished his description to be understood ideally, it was 
important that he should introduce arbitrary variations from 
the recognised law and custom ; but if he intended to set forth 
a scheme of actual future worship, there is no known reason 
why his successors should have deviated from it. 

Passing now to what may be called the economic, or political 
features of the vision, there are only three points which call 
for especial attention, and even these but briefly ; the provision 
for the cost of the sacrifices, the division of the land, and the 
regulations respecting the prince. 

There is no distinct provision in the Mosaic law for defraying 
the cost of the general sacrifices, and we are told that this was 
still one of the many questions in dispute between the 
Pharisees and the Sadducees at a much later date, But it 
is fully and clearly settled in Ezekiel’s vision. The cost is to 
be wholly borne by the prince (xliv. 17, 21-26; xlv. 4-7), who 
is to be provided with ample territorial possessions (xlv. 7, 8 ; 
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xIviii. 20-22). As far as we have any record, this arrange- 
ment was quite new, and it was never followed out. It was, 
however, so wise and excellent a solution of the difficulty 
that we can only wonder at its never having been adopted, if 
any Israelite had ever looked upon this vision as a basis for 
theocratic legislation. 

The division of the land has already been spoken of in con- 
nection with the evidence of the ideal character of this vision ; 
but there are one or two other points which require mention. A 
striking feature of it is the ample provision here made for the 
prince, with the proviso that it shall belong inalienably to him 
and his sons (xlv. 17, 18); for in connection with this assign- 
ment it is said (xlv. 18), “And my princes shall no more 
oppress my people,” and again (xlvi. 18), “the prince shall not 
take of the people’s inheritance by oppression.” A vivid re- 
membrance of the exactions and oppressions of former kings 
was evidently in the prophet’s mind, and he provides a new 
and wise remedy. It was unfortunate for his people that they 
never thought of making this the basis for actual legislation, 
and so avoiding once for all the evils under which they con- 
tinued to suffer. 

Another very curious provision is that at the southern end 
of the “oblation” a strip of land is reserved, 5000 by 25,000 
reeds (xlviii. 15-19), in the midst of which is to be the city 
with its “suburbs” 5000 reeds square. The remainder, ie. 
two pieces of land, each 5000 by 10,000 reeds, is set apart 
that the “increase thereof shall be for food unto them that 
serve the city. And they that serve the city shall serve it 
out of all the tribes of Israel.” It is quite unnecessary to 
point out the purely Utopian character of such an arrange- 
ment in actual life; it is sufficient to call attention to the 
fact that neither this nor any other of these economic regula- 
tions ever formed a part of the Mosaic law, or were ever in 
any degree attempted to be carried out. 

The law of the tenure of the Levites’ land is considerably 
changed from that of the Mosaic legislation. According to 
Lev. xxv. 32-34 the Levites might sell their houses, and even 
their cities (only retaining the right of redeeming them at any 
time, and their reversion in the year of jubilee)—but they 
might not sell at all the fields of their suburbs. This last 
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provision is here (xlviii. 15) extended to all their landed pro- 
perty in the most emphatic way, and changes the whole 
tenure of the Levitical land. It is certain that it was never 
carried into effect, for there never was any such territory 
assigned to the Levites. It is remarkable that nothing of this 
kind is mentioned in connection with the priestly territory. 

One other particular must be noticed in connection with 
the division of the land. Under the Mosaic law this was to 
be wholly parcelled out among the tribes of Israel; and 
although frequent reference is made to the “sojourning” of 
strangers among them, no provision is made for allowing them 
any interest in the soil of the holy land. Ezekiel, on the 
other hand, expressly commands (xlvii. 22, 23), “Ye shall 
divide the land by lot for an inheritance unto you and the 
strangers that sojourn among you, which shall beget children 
among you; and they shall be unto you as born in the 
country among the children of Israel; they shall have inherit- 
ance with you among the tribes of Israel. And it shall come 
to pass that in what tribe the stranger sojourneth, there shall 
ye give him his inheritance.” Both these provisions were 
adapted to their different times: in that of Moses the land 
was looked upon as the sole and peculiar possession of the 
chosen people, and if strangers came among them it should be 
as “sojourners” only; in the time of Ezekiel matters were 
greatly changed, and large numbers of foreigners had long had 
their permanent residence among the tribes of Israel. It is 
only for these permanent residents “ which shall beget children 
among you” that Ezekiel provides. It is very difficult to 
suppose that the Mosaic legislation should have been subse- 
quent to his arrangements. 

Sut by far the most important laws of this vision in political 
matters are those concerning the relation of the prince to the 
temple worship. A brief mention of these will close this 
paper. It is plain that under the old theocracy the monarch 
had no properly ecclesiastical standing. He had great influ- 
ence of course, either like David in advancing and improving 
the worship, or like Ahaz in corrupting and injuring it. But 
he was not recognised at all in the laws of the Pentateuch, 
except that, in Deut. xvii. 14-20, it is declared that, in case a 
king should be afterwards desired, his otherwise arbitrary 
power must be checked by various limitations. Quite in 
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accordance with the supposition of the great antiquity of that 
legislation, it is found that the monarch never had any other 
than a purely political position. This obvious fact is certainly 
very remarkable if the Mosaic law was subsequent to the 
introduction of the monarchy ; indeed it is almost inconceiv- 
able that the laws of a theocratic state, if written when there 
was a monarch upon the throne, and prescribing the duties of 
all other officers, should take no notice of the monarch himself. 
But the difficulty is still greater if it could be supposed that 
these laws were inaugurated or largely developed by Ezekiel, 
who gives such a prominent place in his scheme “to the 
prince.” It is certain that the arrangements here suggested 
were never carried out, even when such an excellent prince as 
Zerubbabel was the leader of the restoration. At a subsequent 
time the offices of prince and priest were indeed combined in 
the Maccabees, but this was in virtue of their priestly descent, 
and ended with their family; it has nothing to do with the 
vision of Ezekiel, who, while he makes the prince very pro- 
minent in his ecclesiastical system, yet assigns to him no 
priestly functions. 


Let what Ezekiel says of “the prince” be carefully noted. 
His large landed estate, given expressly to prevent oppressive 
exactions from the people,’ and to enable him to furnish all 
the victims and other offerings for the national sacrifices, have 
already been mentioned. Besides these things he is to take a 
very active and peculiar part in the cultus of his people. The 


1 In this connection general provision is made (xlv. 10, 11) for just 
weights and measures among the people. No one can read the passage 
without observing a connection between it and Lev. xix. 36 and Deut. 
xxv. 13. The question of priority is indicated by the terms employed. 
The words used here and in various parts of the Pentateuch are : (1.) Ephah. 
This occurs in all ages of Hebrew literature from Exodus to Zechariah. 
(2.) Homer, in the sense of a measure, found in the law (three times), in 
Isaiah and Hosea (each once), and in Ezekiel (seven times). (3.) Hin. 
This is found only in the middle books (Exodus-Numbers) of the Pentateuch 
(sixteen times), and in Ezekiel (six times). (4.) Omer, VY, in the sense of 
measure, in Exodus only (six times). (5.) Gerah, in the sense of a measure 
of value, only in Exodus—Numbers (four times), and in Ezekiel (once). (6.) 
Bath, as a measure, does not occur earlier than Kings (twice), Chronicles 
(three times), Isaiah (once), but in Ezekiel seven times. (7.) Cor. In 
Kings and Chronicles seven times, in Ezekiel once. That is to say, all 
these terms which are used in the law, with the exception of Omer, are 
also used in Ezekiel, while Hin and Gerah appear to have gone out of use, 
and are found afterwards only in this vision, and Homer only elsewhere 
once each in Isaiah and Hosea ; on the other hand, Bath and Cor, which 


came into use at a comparatively late date, are not found in the law, but 
are used by Ezekiel. 
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east gate of the court of the temple had been, according to this 
vision, peculiarly sanctified by the entrance through it of the 
glory of the Lorp (xliii, 1-7; xliv. 1, 2); in consequence it 
was to be for ever after shut, except for the prince (xliv. 3). 
He was to enter and go out through it on the Sabbaths and 
the new moons (xlvi. 1-3), and was to worship at the threshold 
of this gate while the priests were offering his sacrifices, “the 
people of the land” meantime worshipping without “at the 
door of this gate.” On these occasions the gate, although not 
to be used by any one else, is to stand open until the evening. 
In these cases, when few of the people were expected to be 
present, the prince seems to have been looked upon as their 
representative, and it was his duty to be always present and 
offer the required offerings. When the prince saw fit to offer 
any “voluntary burnt-offering or peace-offerings” the same 
gate was to be opened for him, but immediately shut when he 
had gone out (tid. 12). On occasion of the “ solemn feasts,” on 
the other hand, when the mass of the people were expected to 
be present, the prince was to take his place among them, and 
to enter “in the midst of them” by the north or south gate, 
and go out by the opposite one (did. 9, 10). 

There is also another provision which puts the prince in the 
same light of the religious representative of the people. To 
enable him to furnish the required sacrifices and oblations, he 
is to have not only the large and inalienable landed estate 
already mentioned, but also is to receive from the whole people 
regularly a tax in kind of the things required for these purposes. 
This tax is prescribed in detail in xlv. 13-16, and was to con- 
sist of one-sixtieth of the grain, one-hundredth of the oil, and 
one two-hundredth of the flock. The connection shows that it 
was to be used by him for supplying the offerings. This is an 
entire change from both the older and the later custom, whereby 
the people gave directly to the sanctuary, and it again brings 
forward “the prince” as the representative and embodiment, 
as it were, of the people in their duties of public worship. 

The argument from all this is clear, and has already been 
hinted at. If Ezekiel thus presents the civil ruler as a repre- 
sentative of the people and an important factor in their temple 
worship, it is simply impossible that any actual legislation, 
influenced by his vision, should have so totally ignored “the: 
prince” as is notoriously done in the Levitical laws. It would 
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seem that even if the priests and the people had not insisted 
upon their sovereign’s occupying his proper position in their 
worship, every pious prince would have claimed it for himself. 
The conclusion is obvious: the Levitical laws are older than 
Ezekiel, and his vision had no direct effect upon the polity of 
the Jewish people. 

All the more important features of the vision of Ezekiel, so 
far as his relation to the Mosaic law is concerned, have now 
been passed in review. Others, such as the detailed arrange- 
ments of his temple, with its various peculiar outbuildings, and 
its large “precincts,” etc. would require too much time to 
examine in detail, as I have elsewhere done,’ and would only 
add fresh illustrations of the fact which has been everywhere 
apparent. If we compare the customs of the Jews as they are 
known after the exile with those which are known to have 
existed before, they are found perfectly to agree in everything, 
except negatively in so far as data are wanting to show in some 
respects what were the customs of the more ancient time. 
This deficiency was of course to be expected in dealing with 
matters of such antiquity, where the records we have are almost 
wholly occupied with other matters. Moreover, both the 
ancient custom as far as it was regulated by law and can be 
traced (making allowance for some small difficulties in under- 
standing such very ancient legislation), and the later practice 
perfectly agree with the Mosaic legislation. But quite late in 
the history of Israel, during the captivity in Babylon, the 
prophet Ezekiel comes forward and in a remarkable vision sets 
forth a general scheme of theocratic laws and worship. His 
scheme presents incidentally many obvious allusions to the 
Levitical laws, but in its direct enactments is quite at variance 
with both former and later custom, and also with the Mosaic 
law. It is in no sense, and in no point on the line of develop- 
ment from what existed before to what existed afterwards. 
Yet we are asked to believe that the Levitical law only existed 
in a very imperfect and inchoate form before him, that he gave 
the great impetus to its development, and that within forty 
years afterwards the nearly perfect scheme was accepted as 
their ancient law by his nation. The thing required is beyond 
our power. F. GARDINER. 


' Com. on Ezekiel, in Bp. Ellicott’s Commentary for English Readers. 
VOL. XXXII.—NO, CXXIII. M 
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p® STEINMEYER, the eloquent University preacher, 

formerly of Bonn and Breslau, and now of Berlin, is 
about to supplement his famous Contributions to the Under- 
standing of Scripture in Sermons, by a series of Contributions 
to Christology. The third section, entitled The Manifestations 
of the Glorified Christ (1), has just come to hand. By way of 
introduction, the Idea, the Need, and the Fact of such mani- 
festations are treated, and, by way of expansion, there 
successively come under review, jirst, the Vision of the 
Protomartyr,—its occasion, its motive, and its intention ; 
secondly, the Witness of the Persecutor,—the appearing of the 
Lord, the effect on the persecutor, and the King of the 
Empire ; and, thirdly, the Revelation to the last of the Apostles 
—the recipient, the gift, and the giver. In these sermons 
the individuality of Dr. Steinmeyer strikingly appears. 
Forty years ago the young preacher was hailed as one of the 
most promising of those who had come under the influence 
of Schleiermacher, and all the more gifted that he was able 
to address his hearers in a clear, ornate, attractive, and un- 
scholastic speech. A further secret of his pulpit power 
has undoubtedly lain in his strong and persistent grasp of 
Scripture. | Schleiermacher preferred to unfold personal 
experience. Steinmeyer’s aim has been to expound the 
Bible. These sermons will be found to sustain the justly 
high reputation of their author by their precision, beauty, 
strength, and expository ability, although, like all his 
writings and addresses, they are remarkable for a certain 
over-subtlety. 


In the Biblical History of the Beginning of Things (2), 
we have another volume of foreign sermons put into more 


(1) Die Christophanien des Verherrlichten. Von F. L. Steinmeyer. Berlin: 
Wiegandt und Grieben. London: Williams and Norgate. 

(2) Die Geschichte der heiligen Schrift vom Anfang der Dinge ; fiir Gebildete 
erlautert von Lihr, Pastor in Zirchow auf Usedom. Berlin: Wiegandt und 
Grieben. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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permanent shape, and addressed to the educated classes. 
They are, of course, of an apologetic nature, and, as a state- 
ment of the views of a cultured and Christian German upon 
the great problems of the first chapters of Genesis, may be of 
some value in their own land. But surely such problems 
cannot be touched by suggestions merely, calling as they do 
for accurate scientific knowledge, as well as exhaustive 
scriptural examination. 


“That the Epistle of James (3) is by no means ‘an epistle of 
straw, but affords a rich fruit in full ear which has ripened 
upon the Judzo-Christian soil of the apostolic harvest-field, 
has been shown by the impartial exegesis and the biblico- 
theological labours of Neander, Messner, Lechler, Schmid, 
Weiss, Gess, and others, and especially by the important 
exposition of its doctrinal contents by W. G. Schmidt. But 
there always remains a sufficient task for exegesis to explore, 
both on its historical and moral side, this the apparently oldest 
scripture of the New Testament, presenting as it does not a 
few difficulties of interpretation, and at the same time to put 
in its right light this noble testimony, on the part of the oldest 
Judeo-Christian Church of the apostolic age, to the new-born 
life in Christ Jesus produced by the word of truth, and to the 
authentication of that life by works.” Professor Erdmann 
could scarcely have better expressed his aim in writing this 
exposition. By gathering up the treasures of the past, and 
distilling them in the alembic of his own genius, a valuable 
addition has been made to our stock of New Testament 
commentaries. The various introductory problems bave been 
touched with a firm and thorough hand, as have the more 
knotty exegetical problems. It is scarcely possible to judge 
of such a work without frequent and long-continued con- 
sultation, but, as far as has been examined, it displays a 
manifest caution, an evangelical spirit, a well-balanced 
scholarship, and an admirable clearness both of style and 
thought. The perspicuous arrangement, the succinct sum- 
maries of chapters and sections, and the index and headings of 
pages, add largely to the ease of reference. 


(3) Der Brief des Jakobus, erklirt von Dr. David Erdmann. Berlin: 
Wiegandt und Grieben. London: Williams and Norgate. 
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In his Egyptian stories, Georg Ebers has shown that it is 
possible for a scholar with imagination to make the dry bones 
of archeology live in the pages of fiction. Professor Delitzsch 
is as great an authority on Hebrew literature as Ebers in 
Egyptology, and if he has not the imaginative powers of the 
great Egyptologist, he has the advantage of writing on a 
subject in which the public feels a deeper interest. This 
translation of José and Benjamin (4), which is executed with 
unusual skill and care, will be welcome to many. It gives a 
sketch of times which we have all endeavoured to picture to 
ourselves, but which we have often felt it hard to realise. 
Professor Delitzsch has come to our assistance, and by the 
help of his almost unrivalled acquaintance | with Jewish 
literature, has shown how men lived and nau in the days 
when “ James the Just” was bishop of Jerusalem. The book 
is to be recommended to the notice of all who desire to get a 
clearer knowledge of New Testament times, while ministers 
and Sunday-school teachers will find it specially useful. The 
archeological notes enhance the value of the volume. 


By his erudite work upon Canonicity, reviewed in these 
pages at the time of its appearance, Professor Charteris laid the 
world of scholars under large obligation because of his careful 
collection of all the early testimonies bearing upon the momen- 
tous questions concerning the Canon of the New Testament. 
It is with much pleasure we see that he has now issued a com- 
panion volume (5), in which the results of his previous studies 
are formulated for the benefit of a wider circle of readers. This 
second volume is arranged in lecture form, in the same form, 
indeed, in which the lectures were delivered on the Croall 
Foundation ; and, as the learned author reminds us, techni- 
cality of all kinds has been avoided, with an express view to 
those who are unable, or who have not leisure, to bestow time 
and thought upon the close study of the copious literature 
relative to the subject in hand. The outline of these useful 


(4) José and Benjamin: A Tale of Jerusalem in the time of the Herods. By 
Professor F. Delitzsch, Ph.D.; translated by J. G. Smieton, M.A. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1882. 

(5) The New Testament Scriptures: their Claims, History, and Authority, 
being the Croall Lectures for 1882. By A. H. Charteris, D.D. London : 
James Nisbet and Co. 
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lectures is as follows : A foundation is first laid for the argu- 
ment in certain claims made by the New Testament Scriptures 
themselves. It is shown, with admirable clearness and point, 
that these Scriptures claim to be true, that they also claim to 
have unity, and that they equally claim to possess authority. 
These claims are then emphasised by showing that these were 
the very attributes associated by the writers with the Books of 
the Old Testament. Further, it is also demonstrated that no 
extra-canonical books made similar demands, From this 
significant internal evidence, the lectures then proceed to show 
that the several characteristics mentioned were believed in and 
advanced by all the witnesses available in the earlier Christian 
centuries. This stage in the argument may be admirably put 
in the author’s own words: “It is another step,” he says, “ in 
the argument to maintain, as we now seek to do, that from the 
earliest times of which we have record those books were 
acknowledged to have made good their claim. .. . It is no 
light thing this. We have not merely intellectual assent to 
the claim of the books, but we have the testimony of all those 
Churches that their amazing growth was due to their life 
being fed by the words which proceeded out of the mouth of 
God, and were contained in those precious Epistles and 
Gospels.” In proof of this contention quotations of many sorts 
are given from apologists like Justin Martyr, ancient versions 
of the Bible like the Latin and the Syrian, from leaders of Chris- 
tian thought and life like Irenzeus, Origen, and many others, and 
even from heretics like Marcion and Basilides. To sum up, 
the whole elaborate course of reasoning is presented thus: 
Supposing the question to be asked, why the Bible is presented 
as the Word of God, the reply should be,—not on objective 
grounds merely, on the declaration of the Canons of Trent, or 
the Articles of the Established Church of England; not on 
purely subjective grounds, because of the self-evidencing power 
of Scripture, as Luther and Coleridge declared, nor even irre- 
spective of any historical evidence, following the example of 
some incautious German critics; but on both objective and 
subjective grounds. “There are before us,” as the author says, 
“two great facts, which Coleridge called the primary evidences 
of Christianity, viz., Christianity itself and Christendom : we have 
nothing like them ; nothing with claims, nothing with achieve- 
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ments like them: we find that they both rest on this Book.” 
On the other hand, “ When our souls are opened to receive it, 
we find a revelation of God which all that is best in us bows 
before, and which also the demon-part of us acknowledges 
while trying to think that we have nothing to do with Jesus, 
the Son of the Most High God; it brings life and immortality 
to light.” As against some recent works, this volume is of 
very distinct service. It is admirably conceived, clearly ex- 
pressed, sympathetically constructed, and, best of all, so fulfils 
its promise of simplicity as to be within the range of the most 
ordinary powers of concentration. May it have the success it 
so richly deserves, and do the work for which it has been so 
ably planned ! 


Another series of lectures lies before us of not unequal 
merit,—the Cunningham Lectures (6) upon the Holy 
Spirit. Professor Smeaton, who won his laurels in his ex- 
haustive work upon the Atonement exegetically considered, 
has now given us another valuable monograph upon a different 
branch of Doctrinal Theology. In this case the lectures have 
been considerably supplemented, to the enhancement of their 
completeness. In addition to the lectures proper, which treat 
of the positive truth generally accepted by the Christian Church, 
under such headings as the Personality and Procession of the 
Holy Spirit, the Work of the Spirit in the anointing of Christ, 
the Work of the Spirit in connection with Revelation and In- 
spiration, the Spirit’s Regenerating Work on the Individual, 
the Spirit of Holiness, and the Work of the Holy Spirit in the 
Church, there is a prologue and an epilogue. In the former, 
the Biblical testimony is carefully considered ; and in the latter 
a historical survey is given of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
from the apostolic age to the present century. We have there- 
fore a complete dogmatic examination of the section of Christian 
doctrine treated. A more timely contribution to the religious 
thought of our day there could scarcely be. There is a spirit 
of deep expectancy on all hands and in all Churches. To 
direct the view of many to the great scriptural groundwork as 
well as the vast ecclesiastical unanimity upon this great 


(6) The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit: the Ninth Series of the Cunningham 
Lectures, by George Smeaton, D.D. Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark. 
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central truth is a very laudable ambition. Again we would 
express the wish that these lectures too may meet with a large 
circle of readers. The writer has had distinctly in view those 
great epochs of revival when the Church of God, having been 
waiting for a fresh outpouring of the Spirit, who comes from 
Christ and leads to Christ, has been quickened and energised 
as with the might of the Lord. The writer has also clearly 
recognised that it is right views upon the doctrine of the Spirit 
which can best counteract such dangers in the religious life of 
our time as irreverent criticism of Scripture, and the resort to 
ritualistic or sensational appliances for producing by human 
means what can only be effected from above. All truth has its 
practical side, and the masterly exposition of doctrine given in 
these lectures has been augmented in value by the wise 
references to current needs and common misconceptions. We 
should sometimes differ from the lecturer in his understanding 
of Scripture passages and in his reading of history ; nevertheless 
the entire work is deserving of the closest scrutiny, for it is a 
tine product of the theological life of our age, and contains 
many a titbit of criticism and statement as well as a clearly 
interwoven argument. 


Commendation, alas! is not always possible ; and the critic 
has sometimes to speak his convictions at the cost of some 
considerable pain to himself. We could devoutly wish that 
Dr. Dods’ Handbook to Genesis (7) had never been written, or 
at any rate had not been written in its present form. The first 
rule of science is to be complete and unbiassed in the collec- 
tion of data; the second rule is, never to dignify with the 
position of established conclusions those hypotheses which the 
mind must frame in the pursuits of knowledge so long as those 
hypotheses are questionable; and a third rule is also com- 
monly recognised, namely, that it is improper to perplex 
popular expositions by a statement of theories which are 
little else than hypothetical. All these rules have been 
broken in the book before us. The data given are incomplete 
and one-sided, questionable hypotheses are cited as actual 
truths, and the general reader is introduced to a multiplicity 


(7) Handbook for Bible Classes: Genesis, by Marcus Dods, D.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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of confusing and bare theories. The several preceding volumes 
in this useful series, whilst they have displayed tact and per- 
tinence, clearness and precision, have carefully avoided purely 
controverted matter; and it is a pity one of the editors has 
become the first sinner. Undoubtedly Genesis is a difficult 
book to annotate, and this handbook contains, it is cheerfully 
acknowledged, much that is suggestive and able in statement, 
arrangement, and exposition; but the one vice which mars 
many virtues is that the treatment is too fragmentary and 
authoritative for the careful student, and too bewildering for 
the ordinary reader. Were Dr. Dods writing an exegetical 
treatise, with full and accurate formulation of the premises 
upon which his conclusions are based, those conclusions would 
command respect, if not assent; but is it quite fair to the 
members of a Bible-class, who stand in especial need of posi- 
tive teaching, to speak of Genesis as “ coming upon our hands 
as a foundling,” to talk categorically of a compiler “ piecing 
together parallel accounts,” to state that “critics are agreed 
that materials from a variety of sources have entered into the 
composition” of Genesis, to allege that there are at least four 
hands visible in the writing, or to assert that although “in 
other parts of the Bible” the first five books of Scripture are 
called the Books of Moses, “ this expression is used loosely ” (by 
our Lord Himself presumably)? As surely as a biologist treats 
a popular audience unfairly who in the present state of our 
knowledge represents the Darwinian theory as unquestioned 
fact, is Dr. Dods also unfair, however unintentionally, in lay- 
ing before the attendants of Bible-classes the unproven views 
of certain German writers, for the most part of avowed 
rationalistic tendency, in the manner he does. It is not for 
i moment contended that Genesis does not present a ground 
for new and protracted research even as regards the materials 
employed by its author ; the sole contention is that it is prema- 
ture, to use a mild term, to present to the rising generation of 
our Churches as positive truth what is really unproven hypo- 
thesis. 


The new series of theological translations issuing from the 
justly-celebrated publishing house in Edinburgh will certainly 
not lessen their prestige. The first volume of Weiss’s Biblical 
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Theology (8), while characterised by more freedom of thought 
than, we think, the subject warrants, is not lacking in 
reverence. Conservative interpreters may even gain many 
suggestions of no insignificant value for the strengthening of 
their own position from statements which at first seem only 
distasteful. There is certainly an advantage in being brought 
face to face with urgent questions, although we may not be 
prepared to accept the solution our author offers. For such 
as are disposed to enter upon the wide field of investigation 
which Biblical Theology presents—and there is perhaps no 
field in the present day in which richer harvests may be 
reaped—so far as we can judge by this instalment, Professor 
Weiss may be accepted as one of the most instructive and 
stimulating guides. Martensen’s Christian Ethics has been 
already recognised as a most thorough and interesting exposi- 
tion of a subject hitherto too much neglected, and the volume 
on Social Ethics (9) is particularly seasonable in its appear- 
ance. Such volumes as Spencer's Data of Ethics and Leslie 
Stephen’s Science of Ethics can be best met by an exhibition 
of the uniqueness and sufficiency of the code contained in 
the Scriptures. Let the best findings of nature be fairly con- 
fronted with the law of Christ, and we have no fear as to the 
result. One of the most serious dangers consequent upon the 
spread of Agnosticism is that which threatens social revolution. 
Those who reject the gospel are aware of this; and they are 
extremely anxious to formulate satisfactory laws of action for 
the conservation of all that is good and valuable. Hitherto 
they have had no noteworthy success in their efforts. They 
are finding out that two important factors are wanting—a 
foundation of authority and an inspiring force. We have both 
in the gospel of God; and when we are able, as volumes like 
this aid us in doing, to demonstrate the wondrous adaptation 
and fitness of gospel ethics to all the conditions of human 
activity and relationship, we occupy a position of strength 
from which it will be our own fault if we are dislodged. 

Dr. Martensen, in the volume before us, discourses on the 
“ Moral life of Society and the Kingdom of God.” With great 

(8) Weiss’s Biblical Theology of the New Testament, vol. i. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. 


(9) Martensen’s Christian Ethics. Second Division: Social Ethics. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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wealth of thought and singular clearness of judgment, he 
applies scriptural truth to the varied circumstances presented 
by the Family, the State, andthe Church. We have repeatedly 
consulted our author on ethical questions, and we have 
always been impressed by what we may term a rare combina- 
tion of insight and foresight. We need hardly add, that 
national and ecclesiastical differences have some influence in 
preventing us from always seeing alike. 


Mr. Paxton Hood’s Oliver Cromirell (10) is the Cromwell of 
Thomas Carlyle; this our author frankly confesses, and every 
page of his book gives evidence of the fact. For those who 
have gone through Carlyle’s great work, therefore, that before 
us will have comparatively little value, save in the case of 
those whose interest in the great Protector insures a welcome 
to every writer who weaves a new wreath of honour for the 
brow of their hero. To those, however, who have not had the 
opportunity, or, it may be, the patience, to go through the 
“ Letters and Speeches,” Mr. Hood has rendered a very impor- 
tant service ; for they will find here a very graphic and vivid 
portraiture of the man. The artistic gift, which is seldom 
wanting to our author in any of his numerous writings, has 
certainly not failed him here: and we follow Oliver from 
stage to stage of his life with unabating interest. The boy in 
his Huntingdon home having his early tussle with Charles ; 
the member for Cambridge, with his plain cloth suit, bespeaking 
a clumsy provincial tailor; the hero of Dunbar; the bold 
Protector ; the dying Christian ;-—in all these aspects we have 
him portrayed in these pages. All this we can say for the 
book : and those who here see Cromwell for the first time, so 
to say, will form an estimate of him—well, of a very different 
kind from that which could be gained from popular sketches 
of him a century ago. 

For our own part, however, we could have wished for a more 
discriminating estimate of Cromwell; it might have been less 
popular, it would have been more valuable. In our day the 
pendulum of criticism has swung from most unfair depreciation 
to most unquestioning panegyric. Mr. Hood’s defence of him 


(10) Oliver Cromwell: his Life, Times, Battlefields, and Contemporaries. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1882. 
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in regard to the execution of Charles L, for instance, is warm, 
but it is not conclusive; and, before our misgivings with regard 
to that transaction are quite cleared, we must have something 
more than reiterated reference to the inveterate habit of deceit 
which—it is but too true—characterised the King. This we 
say from no sympathy with the character either of Charles or 
his Court, and with ample admission of the fact that it was no 
easy thing to do otherwise than Cromwell and his friends did, 
as against one whose party-name had become a synonym, not 
only for irreligion, but flagrant immorality. 

Again, Mr. Hood’s unbounded admiration of Oliver's love for 
religious liberty is somewhat qualified in our minds by Oliver's 
utter failure to understand the views and feelings of Scotland 
in matters of religion. And when we read of his memorable 
entreaty of the Scotch to admit that they might perhaps be 
mistaken, perhaps, we are apt to say, the claim to infallibility 
was not all on one side. 

We have only space further to indicate one or two trifling 
errors in the book. The reference to Cromwell as “that sloven ” 
is on p. 17 attributed to Sir Philip Warwick, and on p. 114 to 
Lord Digby. On p. 56 there is some confusion—probably due 
to a misprint—as to the date of Cromwell's son Oliver’s baptism. 
We must also place a mark of interrogation against Mr. Hood’s 
statement that John Milton was Cromwell’s “familiar friend.” 
Cromwell indeed befriended Milton, whose great powers he 
cannot have failed to see; and Milton, on his part, admired 
Cromwell and served him nobly. But this idea—a common 
one—that Cromwell and Milton were great personal friends, 
seems to us to have the most slender historical basis possible. 

But, taken for all in all, Mr. Hood’s volume forms most 
instructive and delightful reading, and adds one more skilful 
portraiture to the many of Cromwell and his times. 


Professor Binnie’s handbook on The Church (11) is written 
with much ability and with great clearness. He starts with a 
definition of the term, and an answer to the question where 
the Church is to be found, setting forth in this connection the 
“notes” of the Church of Christ, and calmly vindicating its 


(11) Handbooks for Bible-Classes: The Church, by William Binnie, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1882. 
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true catholicity. This is followed by an exposition of Christ’s 
Headship over His Church, and of the chief end of the Church’s 
existence : and the latter half of the book treats of the “ Chris- 
tian Ordinances,” and of “The Polity of the Church.” The 
work may be characterised generally as an exhibition of the 
Presbyterian view regarding the constitution and order of the 
Church of Christ. There is little controversial matter in it, 
and its special value lies in this, that it will give the young 
reader a very lucid and very fair view of the ecclesiastical 
principles of Presbyterianism. Young ministers also might 
well have it put into their hands, for in these days of revolt 
against the assumptions of ecclesiasticism, there is no small 
tendency to ignore the importance of the Church of Christ as a 
corporate institution. 

































In the same series of handbooks there has more recently 
appeared a brief History of the Reformation, from the pen of 
Professor Lindsay of Glasgow (12). This will, we are certain, 
take a very high place in the series to which it belongs, and 
we can scarcely conceive of a better digest of this part of Church 
history than that which is here given. There are manifestly 
two dangers in the way of the writer of such a work: he is apt 
either to be concise and dry, or discursive and shallow. Pro- 
fessor Lindsay has avoided both dangers, and we have, as the 
result, a manual alike comprehensive and popular. The style 
is graceful, while there are marks throughout the whole book 
that it is based upon most accurate and profound study. 
The plan which the author has followed is to trace first the 
German Reformation as issuing in the Lutheran Churches, next 
the Swiss Reformation as ending in the Reformed Churches, 
including those of Switzerland, France, and Scotland. After 
this he traces the history of the “ Anglican Reformation,” and 
he concludes with a brief exposition of the principles of the 
great movement itself. It will be seen at once that this enables 
the reader to understand the progress of the Reformation much 
more thoroughly than he could do according to the usual method 
of taking each country by itself. The grand distinction 
between the historical Protestantism, for instance, of Scotland 
and that of England is in this way seen at once; and it will 
become much easier to those who pursue the study further to 


(12) Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark, 1882. 
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understand the theological and ecclesiastical diversities within 
the one movement represented by the names of Luther, Calvin, 
and Cranmer. We are afraid that Professor Lindsay’s discus- 
sion of Reformation principles, however, is somewhat too philo- 
sophical to be fully understood by youthful readers, such as 
those who form a large proportion of our Bible-classes ; cer- 
tainly it will be necessary for the teachers of such classes to 
take a little less “ hard thinking” for granted than the author 
seems todo. This is the only defect which we have noted 
in the book, which strikes us on the whole, we repeat, as 
being one of the best of Messrs. Clark’s series of handbooks. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have added to their series of 
volumes, entitled Men worth Remembering, a Life of Andrew 
Fuller (13) by his son. It is a picture of what is now an old time, 
and it has all the advantage of being drawn by one who is 
himself a child of that time, the author being now evidently 
over eighty years of age. He writes with all the enthusiasm 
of a devoted son, and the value of the sketch which he gives 
may be estimated by what he himself says in his preface: “TI 
knew Mr. Fuller, knew him as a father, lived in the same house 
with him, and witnessed scenes in his life which were witnessed 
by no other person now living. More than that, I remember 
him, and can recall his words and acts, and even looks and 
tones of voice, with a vividness which at times renders it 
almost incredible that so great a part of a century has passed 
away since I stood by his dying bed.” There is very much to 
interest one in the earlier part of the volume, which shows the 
circumstances amid which Fuller’s course was shaped ; and the 
sketch of the old, straitened church-life at Soham is a perfect 
study in the religious feeling of many devout in England a 
century ago. So straitened in their views that to many of them 
it appeared a presumptuous thing to entreat the unconverted 
to come to Christ, lest they should not be of the elect, these 
people are a marvel to us now; we feel that they entirely 
misread the doctrine of Election ; and, while holding to that 
doctrine in its Bible sense most distinctly, we are glad to think 
that they must often have been inconsistent. Anyhow, many 
of them, if they dared not commend Christ to sinners by their 


(13) Andrew Fuller, by his Son, Andrew Gunton Fuller. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 1882. 
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words, did so by their lives; they were epistles of Christ seen 
and read of all men, and God often, doubtless, used their 
testimony for that blessed purpose, which they could not 
venture directly to seek. Amongst such people Andrew Fuller 
was reared, and in early life he shared their extreme views : 
by and by he grew out of them, and lived in a freer spiritual 
atmosphere. Unless he had thus emerged, it is not easy to see 
how he could ever have “held the ropes” for Carey and his 
friends. Indeed, when the fire of his missionary zeal began to 
burn, one of the chief forces which strove to quench it was just 
this caricature of Calvinism which was then so prevalent. The 
story of Fuller’s later life, and especially of his connection with 
the Baptist Missionary Society in its foundation, is no doubt 
familiar to many readers; but they will none the less be 
interested in the sketch of that work, drawn, as it were, from 
within the home-circle by his son. We see once more that 
there was nothing mean about this man, nothing small, and he 
appears on the private and homeward side as true and pure as 
in his public life he was zealous. We are struck, too, with his 
quiet force, and we have in him one more instance of the 
power which is wielded by the Christian who can “ possess his 
soul in patience.” Much of the strength which was given to 
him for his great after-work was gained amid the severe, and 
almost galling, discipline which he bore through so faithfully 
at Soham. There was ample room for this new biography of 
Andrew Fuller. 


About ten years ago we made the acquaintance of the author 
of Gesta Christi (14), by the perusal of an interesting volume 
in which he described his labours among the neglected and 
dangerous classes of New York. Since then we have read 
his contributions to Ethnology ; and we are not surprised that 
he has turned his attention to the historic achievements of 
Christianity in the advancement of the human race. His 
attention has rightly been directed, not to the development of 
an ecclesiastical organisation, but rather to the influence and 
spread of distinctively Christian ideas. The plan of his work 
embraces an investigation of the influence of Christianity on 


(14) Gesta Christi: or, A History of Humane Progress under Christianity, 
by C. Loring Brace. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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the practices, laws, customs, and morals (1.) of the Roman 
Period ; (2.) the Middle Ages ; (3.) the Modern Period. There 
are also two concluding chapters ; one, on Humane progress 
among non-Christian peoples (Brahminists, Buddhists, Con- 
fucianists, and Mohammedans) ; another, on objections which 
may be urged against the Christian ideal, together with a fore- 
cast of the future which Christianity is fitted to secure. Mr. 
Brace brings to his subject varied learning, full intelligence, 
and a strong sympathy with the well-being of mankind; and 
he has produced a volume at once full of information and sug- 
gestion. 


Many of our most valued treatises on Homiletics come 
from the other side of the Atlantic. We have to this hour a 
grateful memory of the enjoyment and help gained from some 
of the older writers more than a quarter of a century ago. We 
confess to an eagerness still to read the fresh and independent 
utterances of our American friends on this important subject. 
When the newest volume (15) reached us a few days ago we 
sat down at once to its perusal. Whether from the perennial 
interest of the subject, or from the fascinating treatment it 
receives at the hand of Professor Hoppin, we found ourselves 
as much absorbed in our reading as in the days of our earlier 
enthusiasm. Indeed, the longer we live we find there is the more 
to learn, and we are always willing to listen to one who speaks 
either from insight or experience. There are two preachers 
whom we do not envy: the man who thinks that his preaching 
is perfect, and the man who is hopeless of making further 
advance. To these no arguments of ours are likely to com- 
mend such a treatise as this; but to all others we confidently 
recommend it as replete with information and stimulus. It is 
both philosophical and practical. It expounds the science of 
effective preaching, and it explains the art. 


Two additional volumes (16) complete the issue of Meyer's 
Commentaries on the New Testament. It would be ungracious 


(15) Homiletics, by James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. 
London: James Nisbet and Co. 

(16) Critical and Exegetical Handoook to the Epistle to the Hebrews, by 
Dr. Gottlieb Liinemann. 

Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles of James and John, 
by Dr. J. E. Huther. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
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not to acknowledge the very real privilege conferred upon 
English-speaking students by Messrs. Clark, in publishing for 
their use these admirable translations of Exegetical Hand- 
books, second to none in their wealth of information and 
general judiciousness. Dr. Liinemann interprets the Epistle 
to the Hebrews with great care and no little sagacity. In 
most cases he may be followed with confidence ; and in all 
cases he furnishes us with material for forming our own judg- 
ment. He presents the evidence as to authorship very fully 
and fairly ; his own leaning evidently is to the Apollos theory. 
Much has been gained recently in the almost universal agree- 
ment as to the Pauline character of the contents of this 
Epistle ; and although it does not affect the authority of the 
book, we are disposed to think the time is not far distant when 
the conviction of its Pauline authorship will again have the 
“ widest currency and the most lasting acceptance.” 

Dr. Huther’s treatment of the Epistles of James and John 
leaves little to be desired. No point of any importance seems 
to escape his notice, and his perspective is excellent. These 
two volumes, like the others in the series, ought to become 
general favourites. While not lacking Teutonic minuteness of 
criticism, they are favourably distinguished by the absence of 
Teutonic diffuseness. In these days of many books, ‘our 
patience is severely tried, and our preference is given to the 
writer who can say most in fewest words. 


Mr. Beet’s Commentary on the Romans made good his claim 
to rank among the scholarly and painstaking expositors of 
Scripture. We are glad to find he has not forgotten his pro- 
mise to continue his exegetical studies, and we cordially wel- 
come the volume on the Epistles to the Corinthians (17). 
Occupying, as we do, a different doctrinal standpoint, there 
are many interpretations to which we might take exceptions; 
but, in view of the general trustworthiness, and hermeneutical 
value, of the book before us, we are rather disposed to give 
emphasis to its value and helpfulness. Even when we differ 
from him his method commands respect. The whole treatment 





(17) A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians, by Joseph 
Agar Beet. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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of these two important, and, in many respects, difficult 
Epistles, is marked by a full comprehension of the purposes 
for which they were written ; and by a singularly clear discern- 
ment he follows and illustrates the argument of the apostle 
throughout. For practical usefulness, this commentary com- 


mends itself to us as pre-eminently fitted both by its fulness 
and clearness. 


A brochure from the pen of Dr. Symington (18) deserves 
honourable mention. It is written in very simple language, 
and can be easily-read ; yet itis full of fruitful thought. In 
the course of a few pages he brings out with much impressive- 
ness the contents of the letters addressed by the apostle John 
to the “Elect Lady” and to Gaius. There is no ex professo 
comment on either. Nevertheless he succeeds admirably in 
presenting forcibly, so that forgetfulness becomes impossible, 
the purpose and spirit of each Epistle. Both refer to the 
treatment of Evangelists. In the one there is warning against 
reception of the false ; in the other there is commendation of 
the wise and kindly treatment of the true. Dr. Symington’s 
remarks on orthodoxy are seasonable and scriptural. While 
it is not to be dissociated from Christianity, it ought never to 
be sacrificed to it. His words on “love in the truth” are 
specially interesting and instructive. 


From Wales a thoughtful series of expository sermons on 
the Acts of the Apostles (19) reaches us in a second edition. 
They are neither conventional nor commonplace. With a fair 
measure of Welsh fire, they contain also strong common sense, 
and are marked by much sobriety of judgment. They speak 
to men of the present day, in familiar language, of the weighty 


truths which quickened and organised Christian life in the 
first century. 


The Editors of the Pulpit Commentary have been well- 
advised in extending their scheme to the books of the New 


(18) The Elder and his Friends: Christian Friendship delineated in the 
Private Letters of John, by Alex. Macleod Symington, D.D. London: 
Nisbet and Co, 

(19) Studies in the Acts of the Apostles, by the Rev, J. Cynddlam Jones. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
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Testament. ‘The first instalment (20) of their new venture is 
before us in the form of two goodly volumes devoted to the 
homiletic exposition of the Second Gospel. The exposition is 
by the Dean of Lichfield, and the homiletical department is 
under the care of Professor J. R. Thomson ; and, as usual, there 
are various homilies supplied by different authors. The introduc- 
tion is brief, business-like, and satisfactory ; and we have been 
particularly pleased with the section devoted to an examination 
of the genuineness and authenticity of the last twelve verses of 
the Gospel. . It is a model of clear, succinct, and judicial state- 
ment. The hints for pulpit preparation supplied in the 
homilies proper vary both in character and quality. Some of 
the contributors almost invariably run their thoughts into the 
propositional form rather than the textual. We are aware that 
to many hearers this seems more scholarly and profound ; yet 
we are confident that it generally proves least profitable. 
There is really more ingenuity, and certainly there is more 
prospect of powerful address, when the lines of the text being 
followed the subject is presented in fresh scriptural forms. If 
the Editors would compare the work done for them already 
in these two directions, they might issue instructions calcu- 
lated to make their excellent Commentary even more useful. 
But wise readers can find hints under the most diverse forms. 
We cannot give higher praise than in saying that the new 
volumes worthily sustain the reputation already won. 


Professor Cocker of the University of Michigan proposes 
to issue a series of handbooks of Philosophy, embracing such 
subjects as Logic, Ontology, and the Philosophy of Religion. 
The first volume (21), devoted to Psychology, lies before us. 
At the first glance it seems full of promise, and after a fuller 
examination we find that it amply satisfies our expectations. 
There are very few noteworthy works on the subject which 
have not been laid under contribution, and the result is a com- 
pendium of the best thought on the subject, which cannot 


(20) The Pulpit Commentary: St. Mark, 2 vols. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench and Co. 

(21) The Student’s Handbook of Philosophy : Psychology. By B. F. Cocker, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Psychology, Speculative Philosophy, and Philosophy 
of Religion, in the University of Michigan, U.S.A. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 
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easily be surpassed. The problems of philosophy are stated, 
and the various schools are classified according to their relation 
to these problems. Then follow chapters on Methodology, 
Consciousness, Phenomenology, Sense, Reason, Primitive Judg- 
ment, Imagination, Understanding, Sensibility, Will. Either 
as a guide to the study of Psychology, or as a réswmé in reason- 
able compass of psychologic theories and facts, this book is 
entitled to stand in the first rank. If we had to conduct a 
class of students over the province which it describes we could 
not wish for a better or more useful manual. It is sure to be 
appreciated wherever it is known. 


In an Encyclopedia of Quotations, if it is to be of real use, 
there must not only be an assemblage of noteworthy sayings, 
there must also be some arrangement whereby the seeker may 
find a clew to the saying he wants. We have often thought 
that a good Concordance would be the best help to those who 
are fortunate enough to possess a well-stocked and well-selected 
library. A goodly volume (22) prepared in America, though 
printed in England, comes as near to our ideal of a really 
valuable and practical. digest of quotations as anything we have 
yet seen. To test its value we sought in it for a Shakespearean 
phrase, which, on a former occasion, we vainly sought to recall, 
and we also failed to find it, notwithstanding our possession of 
more than one volume of Shakespeare Quotations. As then, 
we began by remembering the first word only. Turning to 
our Dictionary we find the word at once in the Alphabetical 
Concordance, and we are referred to p. 639 for the quotation 
in full :— 

“Consideration, like an angel, came 
And whipp’d the offending Adam out of him.” 


There, too, we learn that the words occur in Henry V. Acti. 
Scene 1. We do not think it would be possible to convey a 
better impression of the real serviceableness of this Encyclo- 
pedia than by such an illustration of its actual employment 
as we have given. The book is eminently satisfactory. 


(22) The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, English and Latin, with an 
Appendix containing Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Foreign Languages, 
Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significations, etc. etc., with copious 
Indices. London: Richard D. Dickinson. 
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Expository preaching is not confined to the region north of 
the Tweed. Although by no means general in England, there 
are instances not a few in which it has been adopted, and suc- 
cessfully carried out. Mr. Dale of Birmingham has just pub- 
lished a volume of lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians (23), 
which were delivered on Sunday mornings, in the ordinary 
course of his ministry. He tells us -that they “were intended 
to illustrate to a popular audience the doctrine and the ethics” 
of the Epistle expounded. The language is clear and striking 
throughout, so that it is impossible for the reader to mistake 
his meaning in any case in which the meaning is clear to 
himself. We make this reservation, because in one or two 
cases it does not seem to us that his thoughts are quite 
definite enough. The reader will have no difficulty in dis- 
covering these instances if he reads with any care the earlier 
lectures, which deal with doctrinal truth. So far as Calvinism 
is concerned, Mr. Dale is hopelessly at sea. He makes no 
secret of his dislike to it; and it is as little secret to the 
intelligent student that he fails to comprehend it. But we are 
not now inclined to be polemic. We can speak in terms of 
hearty commendation when we turn to the ethical part. Here 
Mr. Dale is manly, clear-headed, and vigorous. His applica- 
tion of scriptural truth to daily life is always apt and trenchant. 


His discourses on practical truths are models both in style and 
thought. 


We give a cordial welcome to the second edition of Janet's 
masterly volume on Final Causes (24), It is becoming yearly 
more apparent that the true battle-ground on which modern 
controversies must be fought out is philosophical rather than 
scientific. The quarrel is between ideas, not facts. Positivism 
simply declines the contest. With the clearest apprehension 
of the question to be determined, M. Janet raises the issues 
and meets them fearlessly. As he himself tells us, his method 
is not polemic but critical. “ Polemic is a method of combat ; 


(23) The Epistle to the Ephesiuns: Its Doctrine and Ethics, by R. W. 
Dale, M.A., Birmingham. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

(24) Final Causes, by Paul Janet, Member of the Institute, Professor at 
the Faculté des Lettres of Paris. Translated from the second edition of the 
French, by W. Affleck, B.D., with preface by Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. 
Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 
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criticism is a method of research.” In following out his 
method he guards most carefully against one-sidedness. With 
scrupulous fairness he states and examines all pertinent argu- 
ments. His conclusions, as given in the preface to this new 
edition, are these three :— 

“J. There is no @ priori principle of final causes. The final 
cause is an induction, or hypothesis, whose probability depends 
on the number and character of observed phenomena. 

“II. The final cause is proved by the existence in fact of 
certain combinations, such that the accord of that combination 
with a final phenomenon, independent of them, would be a 
mere chance, and that nature altogether must be explained by 
an accident. 

“TIL. The relation of finality being once admitted as a law 
of the universe, tle only hypothesis appropriate to our under- 
standing that can account for this law, is that it is derived 
from an intelligent cause.” 

The student who masters the contents of this volume will 
find himself fairly equipped for taking part in a contest which 
is at once important and imminent. 


The Rev. L. Tyerman, whose name is already so honourably 
associated with the elucidation of the rise and progress of early 
Methodism, has made another contribution to the history (25). 
Fletcher of Madeley, who is more widely known on account of 
his singular piety, appears in the volume before us a controver- 
sialist of no mean order. There can be no doubt that his once 
celebrated Checks to Antinomianism had considerable in- 
fluence in determining the doctrinal position of Wesleyanism ; 
and it may also be frankly admitted that his exposure of the 
consequences which might be fairly charged against certain 
hyper-Calvinist assertions prepared the way for the more 
moderate and scriptural Calvinism which in later times 
checked the advance of Arminianism. We are not disposed 
to stir the embers of an old controversy, from the study of 
which men of both parties may nevertheless learn much. 
Indeed, the lines, both of attack and defence, are now so greatly 


(25) Wesley’s Designated Successor: The Life, Letters, and Literary Labours 
of the Rev. John William Fletcher, Vicar of Madeley, Shropshire, by Rev. 
L. Tyerman. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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changed that the arguments of a bygone time are scarcely avail- 
able, and it is possible for both disputants to traverse the old 
battle-field with more interest than passion. For this very 
reason we give a hearty commendation to Mr. Tyerman’s 
graphic history. We accept, and, in one sense, admire his 
partisanship, and we are willing, under his guidance, to re- 
consider a now somewhat distant discussion. The volume is 
full of interest and merit. Although, from our point of view, 
it is rather marred by its doctrinal bias, it is none the less 
valuable as indicating the real danger of a rash zeal which 
exceeds the warrant of Scripture. 


We are glad to find an old favourite reappearing. Professor 
Balfour's Botany and Religion (26) has been prized by us for 
many years, and if the present generation does not appreciate 
the republication of a book in which science and devoutness 
are so admirably combined we shall be grievously disappointed. 
From a long-continued intimacy with its contents, we bespeak 
for this excellent manual the welcome which it undoubtedly 
deserves. 

Dr. Paterson will have conferred a boon upon many by 
publishing, in more permanent form, the first series of his 
excellent Thursday morning lectures (27). These lectures 
attracted considerable attention at the time of their delivery, 
and may now be read by a wider circle with interest and 
profit. They are expressly addressed to “busy people.” They 
do not pretend to grapple with the various critical questions 
involved according to academic method. The problem they 
attempt in some degree to solve is this: Is it possible, in the 
face of the sceptical assaults of the present day from the side 
of a rationalistic criticism and an unbelieving natural science, 
for a cultivated man to believe intelligently in the Mosaic and 
the Divine authorship of the Five Books almost universally 
attributed to Moses? <A distinctly affirmative reply is given, 
and that for two reasons: on the one hand, because of the 
positive contents of the books, and their adaptation to the 


(26) Botany and Religion, by J. H. Balfour, A.M., M.D. Fourth edition. 
Illustrated. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 

27) In Defence: The Earlier Scriptures, by H. Sinclair Paterson, M.D. 
London: John F. Shaw and Co. 
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religious need and faculties; and, on the other hand, because 
of the changing character and inherent weakness of the prin- 
cipal antagonistic theories. These two reasons are illus- 
trated with much force, ability, and directness. In technical 
language, one would say, indeed, that these lectures form a 
valuable contribution in popular speech to the theology and 
the apologetics of the Pentateuch. For in all three points— 
the exposition, the defence, and the popularisation—there is 
much that is noteworthy. Thus, in the positive exposition, 
the entire narrative, with its apparent digressions, is grouped 
around the leading thought of the several books, and Genesis 
is shown to be the book of beginnings, Exodus of redemption, 
Leviticus of worship, Numbers of pilgrimage, and Deuteronomy 
of obedience, the several books standing out sharply as parts of 
a great Divine plan. Then the intercalated examination of 
objections—and all the leading objections are dealt with—is 
conducted with the ease and surefootedness of a master. It is 
manifest everywhere that, if arguments are adroitly suited to 
the understandings of “busy people,” their cogency and 
selection imply much more knowledge than is actually em- 
ployed. The author is evidently at home in the latest 
researches in Oriental archeology, Biblical criticism, and phy- 
sical science. Further, the dress is striking. There is orderly 
plan, eloquent expression, and careful adaptation everywhere, 
whilst there is a rare skill, in addition to these general qualities 
of style, in wrapping up points in memorable form. Take 
such a sentence as this, in reference to the indirect value of 
the so-called higher criticism, “ What I thank the critics for is, 
that they are teaching us to study the Bible microscopically ;” 
or this, in reference to the changing views of scientific men, 
“ Were I challenged to reconcile Genesis with geology, I would 
ask, Can any man reconcile Sir Charles Lyell’s last edition of 
his Principles of Geology with his first, issued less than half a 
century ago?” or this, on the difficulty of explaining a mature 
man by the protoplasm in his blood, “ The fact still stands that 
evolution must have been preceded by involution ;” or this, on 
the weak point of the critical argument, “ A law not observed 
proves that a law has not been given!” or this, as an analysis 
of Numbers, “ We find three leading thoughts running through- 
out the whole book, warfare, work, and walk ;” or this, on the 
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leading idea of Deuteronomy, “ Note, therefore, that obedience 
rests on redemption, worship, and guidance.” A man who 
can write sentences like these has an exceptional gift of popular 
exposition. Not the least interesting part of the book is the 
Appendix, in which some most pertinent extracts are given, 
from works not generally known, in support of assertions in 
the text. Altogether, it is to be wished that this book may 
have a wide circulation, as an able and well-written defence of 
the earlier Scriptures, boldly conceived, carefully elaborated, 
thoughtfully compressed, and considerately adapted to the 
general reader. ALFRED CAVE. 


We have also received from the Religious Tract Society— 


The Sunday at Home.—Volume for 1882. 
The Leisure Hour.—Volume for 1882. 


We have examined these volumes with some care, and have 
been most favourably impressed by the variety and interest of 
their contents. We need not say that they are wholesome 
throughout. Among the articles which seem to us most note- 
worthy are, the series on Ancient Religions, by Canon Rawlinson, 
on Proverb Lore, by Rev. T. N. Thiselton Dyer, on the Pulpit 
and the Parson, by Paxton Hood, and on the Authorship of thi 
Pentateuch, by Principal Cave. 

Sea Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. By James Macaulay, M.A., 

M.D. 

The engravings are excellent and the letterpress completes 
the charm. 

Historie Landmarks in the Christian Centuries, By Richard Heath. 

An admirable and interesting outline of the prominent and 
characteristic events in the past eighteen centuries. 

The Life of Frederick Oberlin, Pastor of the Ban de la Roche. By Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler. 


A worthy memoir of “the great apostle of charity and saint 
of the Protestant Church.” 


Rest from Sorrow; or the Ministry of Suffering. By W. Guest, F.G.S. 
A manual for mourners, whereby they may learn the secret 
of patience, and enter into the blessedness of chastisement. 











